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PREFACE. 

The following work has been written on the lines 
of " Self-Help " and " Character," and contains many 
fresh instances of w^hat can be accomplished by honest 
force of will and steady perseverance. 

The preparation of the book has formed the pleas- 
ant occupation of many spare houi*s ; but while the 
early chaptei-s were written many years ago, the later 
ones were added, and tlie whole work has been care- 
fully revised, and in great part rewritten, since the 
beginning of the present year. 

The chapters on Over Brain-work and the Condi- 
tions of Health may be of use to those who work their 
Brains too much and their Physical System too little. 
This part of the work has been to a certain extent 
the result of personal experience. 

It has been objected by some who have read the 

proofs that certain names have been too much repeated 

and reintroduced, though under different subjects and 

in different chapters. But this has been found to 

some extent necessaiy, in order to force home the 

lessons which they are intended to teach. The author 

trusts that the work will, nevertheless, be read with 

interest and benefit. 

S.S. 



LIFE AND LABOR. 

CH^VPTER I. 

THE MAX AXD OEXTLEMAN. 

The first stocke was full of rightwisness, 
Trewe of his wonle. sober, piteous, and free, 

Clene of his po-^te, and IovcmI his beslnesse, 
Against the vice uf slouth, in honeste, 

And but his eyre love vertue as did he; 
He is not Gentil though he riche seme 
Al were he miter, crownc, or diademe.— Ciiauceb. 

Sow an act. and you reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
Sow a cliaracter, and you reap a destiny.— >? 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill : 

Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with .in honest heart. 
Who misst^s or who wins the prire— s 

Go. lose or conquer as you can. 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. — Thackeray. 

The life of man in tliis world i«, for the most part, a life 
of work. In the case c»f ordinary men, work nia>' he re- 
jjardeil as their normal condition. Every man worth C4ill- 
ing a man slnmhl he willing andahle to work. The honest 
la1>oring man fin<ls work necessary for his sustenance ; 
hnt it is equally necessary for men of all conditions^ antl 
in every relaticmshi]) of life. 

How <-an one he idle when others are hnsy ; how main- 
tain Social respert, honor, Jind res]>onsihility ? AVork is 
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tho liost of all educator.s ; for it forces men into contact 
with others, and with things as thov really are. If we con- 
sult biography, it will he found that the worthiest men 
have been the most industrious in their callings, the most 
seduhms in their investigations, the most heroical in their 
undertakings. Indeed, to work of hand and brain the 
world is mainly indel»ted for its intelligence, its learning, 
its advancement, and its civilization. 

Labor is indeed the price set uiM>n everything which is 
valuable. Nothing can be accomplished without it. The 
greatest of men have risen to distinction by unwearied in- 
dustry and patient aj»plication. Th<»y may liave inborn 
genius, their natures may be quick and agile, but they 
cannot avoid the i»enalty of i»ersevering lalnu*. Labor, 
however, is not a ]»emilty; work, with hope, is a pleasure. 
" There is nothing so lalMinous,'- .said St. Augiustine, " as 
not to labor. ]>lessed is he who devotes his life to great 
and noble ends, an<l who forms his well-considered ]dans 
with deliberate wisdom.'^ It is not, however, in the noblest 
plans of life, but in the humblest, that lal»or avails most. 
Idleness wastes a fortune in half the time that industry 
makes one. *• Fortune," .savs the Sanskrit ]»roverb, ** at- 
tendeth that Lion amongst men who exerteth himself : 
thev are weak men who declare Fate to be the sole cause.*' 

ft 

An indulgence in iluh:ej\ir fticftfe causes about half of 
the hindi*ances of life. Laziness is said to be one of the 
greatest dangers that besets the youth of this country. 
Some young men shirk work, or anything that requires 
effort or labor. Few people can entertain the idea that 
they are of no ns<' in the world ; or that the}- are ruining 
themselves by tlieir laziness. Yet the lazy person wlio 
does no work loses the jiower of enjoyment. His life is 
all holiday, and he has im interval of leisure for relaxation. 
The lie-a-beds have never done anything in the world. 
Events sweep past and h-ave them slumbering and hel|»- 
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less. " What is often called indolence/' says Crabl) 
Kobinson, " is, in fact, the unconsciousness of incapacity." 

"Idleness/' say Jeremy Taylor, "is the burial of a liv- 
ing man, — an idle person being so useless to any purjioses 
of Grod and man, that he is like one that is dead, uncon- 
cerned in the changes and necessities of tlie world ; and he 
only lives to spend his time, and eat the fruits of the earth, 
like a vermin or a wolf. "When their time comes, they 
die and perish, and in the meantime do no good ; they 
neither plough nor carry burtliens ; all that they do is 
either unproHtable or mischievous. Idleness, indeed, is 
the greatest prodigality in the world.*' 

The old Greeks insisted on the necessitv of labor as a 
social end. Solon said, " He who does not work is handed 
over to the tribunals." Another said, " He that does not 
work is a robber." Labor is one of the best antidotes to 
crime. As the old proverb has it, " An idle brain is the 
devil's workshop,*' for by doing nothing we learn to do ill. 
The man who does not work, and thinks himself al>ove it, 
is to be pitied as well as condemned. Nothing can be more 
terrible than active ignorance and indulged luxury. Self- 
indulgence saps the foundation of morals, destroys the 
vigor of manhood, and breeds distempers that nothing b\it 
d«»ath can envdicate. 

Those who know most know best that the devil usuallv 

ft 

presents himself in the guise of an angel of light, and that 
sin. in its m(»st seductive forms, arrays itself in the garb of 
jileiusure. The Turkish proverb says, " The devil tem])ts 
the idle man, but the idle man tempts the devil." He who 
follows the devil's lurid light will find before long that ruin 
follows close upon self-indulgence, and that sorrow becomes 
only the ghost of joy. Madox Brown, the painter and poet 
has illustrated the value and beneficence of lal>or in the 
following rugged but effective sonnet :— 
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" Work! which beads the brow, and tans the flesh 
Of lusty manhood, casting out its devils! 
By whose weird art, transmuting poor men's evils, 
Their bed seems down, their one dish ever fresh. 
Ah me! For lack of it what ills in leash 
Hold OS. Its want the pale mechanic levels 
To workhouse depths, while Master Spendthrift revels. 
For want of work, the fiends him soon inmesh! 
Ah! beauteous tripping dame with bell-like skirts, 
Intent on thy small scarlet-coated hound, 
Are ragged wayside babes not lovesome too ? 
Untrained, their state reflects on thy deserts, 
Or they grow noisome beggars to abound. 
Or dr^ed midnight robbers, breaking through.'* 

Aristotle strongly remarks that happiness is a certain 
energy ; and daily obser^'atioll shows that happiness and 
health are incompatible with idleness^ — incompatible with 
the frivolity that lives iu the wind of fashion and plays 
with the toy of the hour. Most men have opportunities 
without end for promoting and securing their own happi- 
ness. Time can be made the most of. Strav moments, im- 
proved and fertilized, may yield many brilliant results. 
It is astonishing how nmth c:in he done by using up the 
odds and ends of time in leisure hours. AVe must be 
prompt to catch the minutes as thoy fly, and make them 
yield the treitsures they contain ere tliey escape forever. 
Ill voutli tlie hours are ijolden, iu mature vears thev are 
silvern, in old age they are leaden. AVlio at twent}* knows 
nothing, at thirty does nothing, at forty has nothing. 
Yet the Italian proverb adds, '* He who knows nothing is 
confident in evervthing." 

"We have," sa^'s Kuskin, *• among mankind in general 
the three orders of being, — the lowest, sordid and selfish, 
whicii neither sees nor feels ; the second, noble and sympa- 
thetic, but which neither sees nor feels without concluding 
or acting ; and the third and highest, which loses siglit in 
resolution and feeling in work." Promptitude and punctu- 
ality are among the blessings and comforts of life. For 
want of these gifts some of the greatest men have failed. 
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Curran once said to Grattaii, ^' You would be tlie greatest 
man of vour dav, Grattan, if vou would buv a few yards of 
red tape and tie up your bills and papers." Mackintosh 
failed for want of method and jiunctuality, though endowed 
with the noblest intellectual powers. Cavour was one of 
the most punctual of men, and achieved greatness inde- 
pendent of red tai>e. 

In the most ordinary affairs — in the business or calling 
by which we live — at home or abroad — we must take heed 
of the value of time, keep watch over it, and be punctual to 
others as well as to ourselves. "Without punctuality, in- 
deed, men are kept in a perpetual state of worry, trouble, 
and annoyance. Punctuality is said to be the politeness 
of kings. It is also the politeness of subjects. "When a 
certain nobleman, who had made an apjK)intment with 
George III., went to his Majesty too late, the king made a 
remark upon his unpunctuality ; on wliich the nobleman 
replied, " Better late than never.'' — " Xo,'* said the king, 
" that is a mistake ; I say, better nether than late,'' *' Too 
late " is the curse of life; too late fi»r obedience ; too late 
for love ; too late for respect ; too late for reverence ; too 
late for reform ; too late for success ; but not too late for 
ruin. 

No life need be useless unless its owner chooses. We 
can improve and elevate ourselves, and improve and 
elevate others. AVe can make ourselves better, and make 
others better. ]>ut this can only be done by the patient 
use of our moral and intellectual faculties. Miss Julia 
AVedgwood says, *• C)f all the mental gifts, the rarest is 
intellectual patience, and the last lesson of culture is to 
believe in difficulties which are invisible to ourselves." 
iSIany are born with nobhi gifts and talents ; but patient 
labor is necessarv to make them available. Bacon, New- 
ton, and "Watt — l*itt, AVellingtoii. and Balmerston — Scott 
Byron, and Thackeray — worked as hard in their lifetime as 
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common mechanics. Indeed, no man of ascendancy in 
science, politics, or literature, can maintain and advance 
his position without long-continued patience and long- 
protracted labor.* 

Buffon was probably not far from the truth when he 
asserted that the genius of great men consisted in their 
superior patience. Nothing repelled nor tired them ; they 
turned every moment to account. " Not a day without a 
line " was the maxim of Apelles. Constant and intelligent 
observation was the practice of Newton. " AVe must ascer- 
tain what will do, by finding out what will not do,'* was 
the saying of Watt. 

The man who observes patiently and intelligently, and 
who tests his observation by careful inquiry, becomes the 
discoverer and inventor. He brings the facts of truth and 
accuracy to bear upon every subject he investigates, whether 
it be science, art, literature, law, politics, physiology, or in- 
vention. Theories are human, but facts are divine. The 
habit of patient attention to facts is one of the chief powers 
to be cultivated. It was one of Newton's remarks, that 
the only faculty in which he excelled other men was in the 
power he possessed of keeping a problem before his mind, 
and perpetually thinking it over and testing it by repeated 
inquir}', until he had succeeded in effecting its solution. 

lago embodies a lesson of wisdom in his speech to Br.i- 
bantio : "'Tis in ourselves that we are thus and thus. 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners ; so that if we will plant nettles, or sow lettuce ; 

^Victor Hugo says : — " Les opiniatrcs soiit les sublimes. Qui 
n^est que brave n'a qu un acces,que ne'st que vaillant n'a qu'un tein- 
peraincnt,qui n*est que courageux u'a qu'une vertu. Fobstenedaus le 
vrai a la grandeur. Fresque tout le seci ct des grands coeurs est dans 
le mot : perseverando. La Perseverance est an courage ce que la 
roue est au levier, c'dst le reuouvellenient perpetuel du point d*ai>- 
pui." 

Quetelet says ; — '^ LMiorame qui tend toujours vers le meme but 
finit ^>ar acqu^rir une force morale immense.'' 
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set hyssop, and weed up tliyme ; 8ui)pl y it with one gender 
of lierbtSj or dititract it with many ; either to have it sterile 
with idleness, or manured with industry, — wliy, the i>ower 
and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills/' Though 
we may hate lago, we thank him for teaching this whole- 
some lesson. 

Will, indeed! ^jwi this requires courage, patient 
courage. It requires the fortitude which can resist, bear 
up, and hold on, in sjtite of difficulties. It needs that 
resolute effort of the will which we call perseveranci*. Per- 
severance is energy made habitual ; and perseverance in 
labor, judiciously and continuously apjdied, becomes 
genius. Success in removing obstacles depends upon this 
law of mechanics; — the greatest amount of force at your 
disposal concentrated at a given i>oint. If your consti- 
tutional force be less than another man*s, you etpial him 
if you continue it longer and concentrate it more. A man's 
genius is always, at the beginning of life, as much unknown 
to himself as to others. It is only after repeated trials that 
he dares to think himself equal to nndertakiiijjs in which 
those who succeed have secured tlje admiration of mankind. 
The spring which issues fr«ini tlie mountain rock as a 
brook, by the accumulation uf streamlets becomes a rivu- 
let, then a rolling river, and eventually part of the fathom- 
less ocean, sim])ly by pushing steadily and presistently on- 
ward. 

Manv are dismaved bv difficulties, which in most cases 
are reall}' our helpers. They teach us experience and in- 
cite us to perseverance. " The head of Hercules," says 
lluskin, " was always struck covered with a lion's skin, 
with the claws joining under the chin, to show that when 
we had conquered our misfortunes they became a help to 
us." Events are never in themselves absolute. Their 
results depend upon the quality and character of the in- 
dividual. Misfortune may even be the stepping-stone for 
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genius — a treasure to the able man, though to the weak 
mau an abyss. Many a man of i>ossible distinction 
and goodness has been lost to the world simply because 
nothing interrupted the course of his prosperity. Every- 
thing depends ujion will and willingness. Where the 
will is read}', the ways are not wanting. 

Tills Life is progress: for the better still 
We hope and strive; and oft Adversity 
Is Truth's best teacher — stimulates to life 
Else dormant faculties; invokes our faith, 
Submission, and endurance.^* 

There is no such thing as remaining stationary in life. 
All that is human goes backward if it does not go forward. 
"WTiere obstacles intervene we must march through them — 
difficulties notwithstanding. Sir Philip Sidney*s motto 
was a fine one — Tium ant tnreniain ant faciam, I will 
find a way or make one. Ease makes children ; it is diffi- 
culty that makes men. Man}' persons owe their good fort- 
une to some disadvantage under which they have labored, 
and it is in struggling against it that their best faculties 
are brought into play. Strength or weakness of character 
is never more trulv tested than bv the occurrence to an in- 
dividual uf some sudden change in his outward cx)ndition ; 
and this is especially observable if the change be a painful 
one. He is thrown suddenly uiion his own resources, 
and displays altogether unexpected tjualities of character 
which often lead to distinction and eminence. 

Suffering is a heavy j dough driven by an iron hand ; it 
cuts deeply into the rebellious soil, but opens it up to tlie 
fertilizing influences of nature, and often ends in the 
richest croj^s. Even antagonism of the most active kind is 
one of man's greatest blessings. It evokes strength, i»er- 
severance, and energy of character. Thus our antagonist 
becomes our helper. 3Ien may be jducky, but jduck with- 
out perseverance is a j^>oor thing. Emotions which live 
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and die as emotion« add very little to human regeneration. 
It is only by constant effort, even in the midst of failures, 
that the greatest things are accomplished. '^Failures/' 
says the Welsh proverb, " are but the pillars of success." 

We have spoken of the gospel of work ; let us speak of 
the gospel of leisure. ^' Without labor there is no leisure/' 
has become a proverb. Yet one may labor too much, and 
become so habituated to work and to work only, as to be 
unable to enjoy leisure. Men cannot rise to the better 
attributes of their nature when their life is entirely filled 
with labor. Some devote themselves to business so ex- 
clusively, with the object of taking leisure at some future 
time, that when they have accumulated enough for the 
purpose, they find themselves utterly unable to find enjoy- 
ment or pleasure in cessation from work. Their Chateau 
en £!spag}ie has vanished. It is '* too late." The mind 
has become crijipled and dwarfed by too exclusive occupa- 
tion. They cannot find variety of employment. Their 
free thought has dwindled ; their mind has been exercised 
in one gproove only — perhaps a narrow one ; they cannot 
even take a holiday. The leisure which they have found 
proves of little use to them. Like the retired tallow- 
chandler, they must needs return to their old occupation 
" on melting days." 

Work is not quite a blessing when it degenerates into 
drudgery ; for drudgery d<»e8 not produce ha]>pine88 or 
beauty of character. On the contrary, its tendency is to 
narrow and degrade it. Work is not the be-all and the end- 
all of humanity. It is not an end in itself ; still less the 
highest earthly good. It is a great thing, however, to be 
independent — to maintain ourselves and pay our debts out 
of our own honest labor. Work is not ignoble ; but it is 
ignoble to earn a shilling, and to live idle on threepence a 
day till the pence are exhausted. " AVell,'' says Balzac, 

^' the thousands of tons of pleasure that we may gather in 

2, 
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'* the fields of society will not pay our debts at the end of tlic 
month ; po we must work, work, work." By the sweat of 
our brow or brain we must reap our harvest. Tliougli 
riches may corrupt the morals and harden the lieart, yet 
poverty breaks the spirit and courage of a man, plants his 
pillow with thorns, and makes it difHcult for him to be 
honest, virtuous, and honorable. 

Thus, everything has to be taken with moderation. 
Work is good and honorable, not so much for itself as for 
higher objects — for the cultivation of the mind, for the de- 
velopment of the higher jjowers, and for the due enjoyment 
of life. Indeed, as we shall find, some of the best work in 
the spheres of literature and science has been done by men 
habitually occupied in business affairs. It is the excess of 
business, carried on under extreme pressure, which is so 
fatal to serene and happy existence. " lie that is wise,*' 
said Lord Bacon, 'Met him pursue some desire or other; 
for he that doth not effect something in chief, unto him all 
things are distasteful and tedious." And again : " The 
most active or busv man that hath been or can be, hath no 

ft 

question many vacant times of leisure, while he expecteth 
the tides and returns of business, except he be either 
tedious and of no despatch, or lightly and unworthily am- 
bitious to meddle with things that may be better done by 
others." 

A great point is to vary our occupation. AVe must do 
one thing well ; and for the rest take relaxation, and a<lo]»t 
variety of work. This is the true way to enjoy leisure 
and preserve the bloom and grace of life. Holidays can 
then be enjoyed; exercise will be found for faculties of 
mind hidden awav unused ; and varietv of work will re- 
emit the springs of ]»leasure and give a crispness to enjoy- 
ment, BO as to render life a continuous holidav. There 
are so many ways of innocently and profitably enjoying 
leisure. Nature opens her inexhaustible store of charms* 
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We can survey and study her rich variety ; examine her 
proceedings ; and pierce into her secrets. Her range is 
infinite — animals, plants, minerals, and the wide extent of 
scientific inquiry. For the lover of books, literature offers 
a wide scope. There is the ancient and modem history of 
men, illustrating the best methods of swaying, educating, 
and ruling them, for their own advantage and the progress 
of the world's civilization. Then there is the boundless 
store of literature, — biography, poetry, the drama, — all full 
of fascinating interest. 

The greatest Italian painter and the greatest Italian 
poet conversely varied their occupations. Michael Angelo 
went from i)ainting to sonnet-writing; and Dante ex- 
changed his pen for the painter's pencil ; these were their 
holiday's of the brain. Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo were many-sided, and almost universal artists. 
They were alike great in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and engineering. Kossetti, too, was as great in poetry as 
dn painting. 

Other brain-workers demand physical exercise ; they 
take to deer-stalking or grouse-shooting, not so much for 
the game they bag, as for the health they seek. "Mr. 
Ashworth, the Quaker, though unu^^ed to shooting, sjiid 
that grouse-shooting among the heather hud saved his 
life. Angling is the quietest of all pursuits out of doors : 
it was the hobby of the analytical and i)hilosophical Palt*y. 
He impaled a worm as he impaled an antagonist. Sir 
Huini)hrv Davy and AVollaston were fly-fishers. Davy 
gave us his experiences in Salmon iu / he inspired AVol- 
laston with his love of angling, at the same time that he 
enabled him, when out of doors, to indulge his opj>ortuni- 
ties for prosecuting the study of geology. Davy con- 
sidered that the close communion with ]iature which angling 
affords is one of its chief charms. It has also an impor 
lant influence in developing character. 



\ 
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" It is a pursuit of moral discipline," he said, " requir- 
ing patience, forbearance, and command of temper. As 
connected with natural science, it may be vaunted as 
demanding a knowledge of the habits of a considerable 
tribe of created beings — li«lioft, and the animals they prey 
upon — and an acquaintance with tlie signs and tokens of 
the weather and i^ changes, the nature of the waters, and 
of the atmosphere. As to its poetical relations, it carries 
us into the most wild and beautiful scenery of njituro ; 
amongst the mountain-lakes, and the clear and lovely 
streams that gush from the higlier ranges of elevated 
hills, or that make their way through the cavities of cal- 
careous stratiu How delightful in tlie early spring, after 
the dull and tedious time of winter, when the frosts dis- 
appear, and the sunshine wanns tlie earth and waters, to 
wander forth bv some dear stream, to see the leaf burst- 
ing from the purple bud. to scent the odors of the bank 
perfumed by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with 
the primrose and the daisy ; to wander ujion the fresh 
turf below the shatle of trees, where bright blossoms arc 
filled with the music of the bee ; . . . till, in pursuing 
vour amusement in the calm and balmv eveninc. vou are 
serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush and mel«»- 
dious nightingale, perfonniiig the ofSces of paternal love 
in thickets omamente<l with the rose and woodbine." 

Dalton, another philosopher, took pleasure in exercise 
in the open air — in walking to his native mountains, and 
climbing Helvellyn and Skiddaw. But his chief pleasure 
was bowling. He spent every Thursday, when the wea- 
ther was fine, at a lx>wling-green near Manchester, when 
he joined some congenial associates in a turn at the old 
English game of bowl.s. AVhen a distinguished professor 
of chemistrv called at his lionse l):ilton was out, but the 
profes.sor was directed to look for him at a neighl>oring 
bowling-green. Dalton quietly a^njlogized for being out of 
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his laboratory, but added that he liked to take a Saturday 
in the middle of tlie week. 

There are other ways of enjoying an out-of-doors life. 
Scott planted trees at Abbotsford, wandering about the 
grounds with his favorite Tom Purdy. Daniel Webster 
enjoyed and improved his flocks and herds, and cultivated 
his waste lands. Scott was fond of horses and dogs, and 
"Webster of sheep and swine. Admiral Nelson was fond of 
bird-nesting, and Admiral Collingwood of gardening. The 
poet Shelley took pleasure in sailing paper boats — some- 
times of Bank of England notes — on the Thames or Ser- 
pentine. Dickens was a great walker. He was accus- 
tomed to walk from his office in Southampton Street, Lon- 
don, to his house at Gad*s Hill Place, near Rochester. 
Southey and Wordsworth were indefatigable walkers. 
They used to be seen " skelping *' along the roads in West- 
moreland. Wordsworth walked in his hodden gray and 
country-clogged shoon, sometimes starting up in tlie mist 
like a spectre. He studied for the most part out of doors ; 
his ]K)ems indicating his abundivnt and engrossing love of 
nature. A stranger who was shown about Words wortli's 
grounds asked to see liis stud}*. The 8er\'ant took him to 
the librarv, and sai<l. '* This is master's librarv, but he 
Studies in the fields.'' 

William Hutton, the bookseller and historian of Bir- 
mingham, nijule repeated walking excursions. He walked, 
when in his seven*y-ninth year, along tlie Boman AA'all, be- 
tween AVallsend in Northumberland tu Bowness in Cum- 
berland ; and afterwards wrote an account of his excnr- 
sioii. In his eisjhtv-fifth voar lie visited Coatham in 
Yorkshire, and wrote an account of the journey. He did 
not walk thither, but journeyed by carriage ; but in his 
ninetieth year, he walked into and out of Birmingham, 
al>out five miles — his daughter saying. ** I believe that his 
walks and his life will finish nearly together." He 
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walked nearly to tlic end, ami liveil till ninety-two. 
" Contentment in old agr," gold Turganief, " is deserved 
hy him alone who has not lost his faith in what is good, 
his persevering strength of will, and his desire for active 
employment." 

Some take pleasure in riding. Men of sedentary occu- 
pations take to saddle-leather rather tlian sole-leather. It 
stirs up the liver and promoter rirculation and digestion. 
Liston, the surgeon, was n great hunter. Voltaire, when at 
Cirey, hunted fur an appetin-. Abraham Tnckcr, author 
of The Ziff/iC of .Vatttre. u«ed to ri.le over Banstead 
Downs to get an appetite fordinuer. Paley tried to ride 
and even to gallop; he ft'll off ninny times; but he had 
plenty of pluck, he tried again and again until he suc- 
ceeded. An old writer has said, " Stomncli is everything, 
and everything is Stomach." Those who cannot afford 
saddle-leather take to sole-leather, and walk ; at all events 
you breathe fresh air, and e\ert the muscles of nearly 
every part of the body. 

The principal amusement of Cheselden, the surgeon 
was in witnessing pugilistic encounters. Mr. Procter 
(Barry Cornwall) told Hawthorne, flic Ameriean, that in 
his younger dayn he h:iil been a si-iontihc pugilist, and 
once took a journey to have a sparring encounter with the 
Game Chicken. Two prime ministers. Malon of Belgium 
and Gladstone of England, to()k to the felling of trees. 
Thalherg, the pianist, when he retired from the musical 
profession, Iwught a vineyard, grew grapes, and made wine. 
At the Baris Exhibition of 18(17 he obtained from Ihe 
juries an "lionorahle mention " of his wine of Bau«ilip])o. 
On the other hand, Uossiiii went into c.n.kery. }Ie de- 
lighted in good livinp. and prided himself on his table: he 
invented sauces, salads, and new preparations of tnifHi-s. 
To a great singer he wrote : " That wliiih interests you in 
ft different mumcr to music, dear Angelique, is the dis 
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covery that I have just made a new salad, for which I 
hasten to send you the receipt. . . . Truffles give to this 
condiment a kind of nimbe, fit to plunge a gourmand into 
ecstasy." Iklany cookery receipts which have become cele- 
brated are said to have been of Hossini's invention. 

Shenstone enjoyed his leisure hours in hiyincj out his 
grounds at the Leasowes, and in adorning them by his 
taste. They.still point out at Vaucluse the gardens, ad- 
joining the natural grotto, whit^h Petrarch formed with so 
much ciire, and whicli he mentions in his letters. It was 
there that he composed some of his finest sonnets. Do 
Crebillon, styled the -.Eschylus of France, after producing 
hhTdomeus KTid li/uitntstus, withdrew from the world, dis- 
gusted with court neglect, and passed a life of abstinence 
amidst a large number of cats and dogs, whose attachment, 
he said, consoled him for man's ingratitude. Machiavelli, 
when in the country, spent much of his time in killing 
thrushes. Writing to a friend, he said, " Up till now I 
have been killing thrushes. Getting up before daylight, 
I prepared my snares, and set off with a heap of cages on 
my back. I caught at least two, Jind at most seven 
thrushes. In this manner I passed all the month of Sej>- 
tember; and, though the amusement was a queer and vul- 
gar one, I was very sorry when it failed nu /' 

^lore innocent was Dugald Stewart's attempt to balance 
a peacock's feather on his nose. When a philosopher 
visited Woodhonsi'h'o, Stewart was found engaged in this 
exercise. Patrick Fraser Tvtler. the historian, was his 
competitor in tlie amusement. John Hunter's amuse- 
ment was the studv (»f bees ; as that of Sir John 
Lubbock is that of ants, Ihh's, and wa^^ps. Both made 
their amu-sements s<-iontifically pro<lnctivc. Hunter took 
pains with everything, and when he said, " Let me amuse 
myself with b(*es.*' it was but tbe beginning of a series 
of researches, the result of which, emlK>died in an es 
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say, Sir James Paget declares to be almost faultless 
at the present time. When he broke his own tendo-Achil- 
les, he was led to study the subject, and to introduce a 
new method of treatment of the rupture. Sir John Lul>- 
bo<;k is equally indefatigable. His record of observations 
on the social Hymenoptera is most fascinating, and one is 
in doubt whether most to admire the patience and industry 
of the ants, the bees, and the wasps, or the patience and 
industry of their obsen-er. 

Some reverend gentlemen, besides engaging in the 
duties of their calling, have amused themselves by invent- 
ing machines. The Kev. Dr. Cartwright, incumbent of 
Brampton, near Chesterfield, was the most extraordinary 
of these inventors. He not only invented the power-loom, 
which has had so remarkable an influence on the manu- 
facturing supremacy of England, but the wool-combing 
machine, the brick-making machine, the rope-making 
machine, and various improvements in the steam-engine. 
The Rev. Patrick Bell, minister of Carmylie in Forfarshire, 
was another of these clerical inventors. The reaping ma- 
chine was the issue of his spare hours. It was |>erfectly 
successful when invented; but hand-labor was at that 
time cheap, and it was not adopted. It was received with 
acclamation in America, where hand-labor was dear ; and 
after the lapse of nearly half a century it was returne<l 
from America to England and Scotland, and is now in 
g^Mieral use. 

Professional inventors, sucli as Mr. Xasmyth, the inven- 
tor of the steam-hammer, and Mr. Siemens, the inventor 
(»f the electrical engine, have turned, for variation of study 
and ]>ursuit, to other subjects. Mr. Nasmyth has applied 
himself to astronomy ; has made his own telescopes, studietl 
the sun «nd the moon, and achieved much distinction in 
astronomical science. So have Mr. Lassell and Mr. De la 
Rue — the one a Liverpool brewer, the other a London puU 
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lisher. Mr. Dessemer, tlie invontur of Kessciiier stet'L has 
also applied his wonderful talents to the same snhjoot. 

I am indebted for the following anecdote to ^Ir. Xasmyth, 
who is not oidy a great inventor and scientist, hut an ex- 
traordinary rei)ertory of anecdote. It relates to l>r. Adam, 
late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, the author 
of Itoman Ant'upiitie^, and other works. ])r. Adam, in 
the intervals if ]ns labors .is a teacher, was ac<'Ustomed to 
spend many hours in the shop of his friend l>oogo, the 
famous cutler, sometimes grinding knives and scissors, at 
other times driving the wheel. One day, two English 
gentlemen attending the University called upon liooge 
(for he was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar), in or- 
der that he might construe for them some passage in Cireek 
which they could not understand. On looking at it, l>ooge 
found that the passage " fickled '' him ; but, being a wag, 
he said to the students, " Oh, it's quite simjde : my labor- 
ing man at the wheel vonder will translate it for vou. 
John I " calling to the old man, *'come here a moment, 
will you ? '' The ai)parent laborer came forward, when 
Booge showed him the passage in Greek which the stud- 
ents wished to have translated. The old man init on his 
spectacles, examined the passage, and proceeded to give a 
learned exj^osition, in the course of which he cited several 
scholastic authors in support of his views as to its proper 
translation. Having done so, he returned to the cutler's 
wheel. Of course the students were amazed at the learn- 
ing of the laboring man ! They sai<l they had heard much 
of the erudition of the Edinburgh tradesmen, but what 
they had listened to was beyond anything they could have 
imagined. Those who have had the good fortune to see 
the admirable collection of portraits by Haeburn at the 
Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy a few years ago, 
would notice an excellent portrait of Dr. Adam, with the 
intelligent, kindly, a humorous expression of his venerable 
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counteuance. Dr. Adam died at lii.s 2K>st, in his class-room 
at tlie High Sihoul, in liiseightietli year. His dissolution 
was foreshadowed hy an imagined darkness, during which 
he said to his jiupils, "Boys, it's getting quite dark I You 
had better go home I " He then fell hattk in his chair, 
and ceased to breathe. Thuspiissed away one of the most 
learned and amiable men of his time. 

Natural History has also attracted many students from 
tlie specially learned, antl even from the laboring class. 
AYho has not read White's yatural JlUtorif of Sclborne / 
The book gains in cliarni with years. It takes you out of 
doors, and keeps you there. It is always full of magical 
interest. "Since I Jirst read him," savs James Ku.ssell 
Lowell, " I have walketl over some of his favorite haunts, 
but I still see them through his eyes rather than by any 
recollection of actual and j»ersonal vision. The bi»ok has 
the delightfulness of absolute leisure. Mr. "White seems 
never to have had anv harder work to do than to stndv the 
habits of his feathered fellow-townsfolk, or to watch the 
ripening of his peaclies on the wall. His volumes are the 
journal of Adam in Paradise — 

* Annihilating all that's matle 
To a green tliought in a green shade. 

Observers, students, and inquirers of the humblest ranks 
liave found the serenes t pleasure in Natural History. Ed- 
ward the shoemaker, and Dick the baker, were by no means 
exceptional men. About ^lanchester, and London, espe, 
cially in the East End, are clubs of working men wh«> dev(»te 
their leisure hours to botany, birds, moths, bees, ants, and 
various departments of Natural History. In Wales they 
are great in geology. One of the best of living l>ritish 
botanists was originally an ordinary farm laborer. Southey 
had a great admiration for the i)ursuits of Natural History, 
and regretted that he had not early devoted his attention to 
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it, instead of to written books. " I know nothing of bot- 
any myself," lie said, "and every day regret that I do 
not. It is a settled ]»uriK)se of my heart, if my children 
live, to make them g<x)d naturalists." 

A little attention to the works of nature will fill up the 
gaps in our time, and supply us with pleasant, and possibly 
useful information. AVe never know where the carefully 
obtained knowledge may find its practical application. 
So\yerby, the botanist, began life as a miniature and land- 
scape painter. It was in order to be correct in his land- 
scape foregrounds that he devoted himself to the drawing 
of plants. He made inquiries into their nature, which led 
him to the studv of botanv, and he soon became so fasci- 
nated that he devoted the rest of his life to the studv of the 
subject. "There is no saying shocks me so much," said 
Abraham Cowley, "as that which I hear very often, * that 
ar man does not know how to pass his time.' It would have 
been but ill spoken by Methuselah in the nine hundred and 
sixty-ninth year of his life; so far is it from us, who have 
not time to attain to the utmost perfection of any part of 
science, to have cause to C(miplain that we are forced to be 
idle for want of work. The first minister of state has not 
so much business in public as a wise man has in private ; 
if the one hjis little leisure to be alone, the other has less 
leisure to be in company; the one has but part of the 
affairs of our nation, the other all the works of G<>d and 
Nature under his consideration." 

Dr. Isaac Barrow, one of the most energetic men of his 
time, as well as one of the most conscientious, ])reached a 
sermon upon the Industry of Gentlemen, which has since 
been published among his collected works. Xo one could 
better illustrate the subject from his own personal life and 
experience. Although he was at first a dull boy, — so dull, 

J Protie vorkSf 1820, p. 132, in " Essay on Solitude." 
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indeed^ that bis father is said to have wished tliat if it pleased 
GchI to take aiu' of his cliildreii it might be Isaac, — ^yet, 
when he liad passed tliroiigli Charterhouse school, which he 
did lightingliis way ; and when he went to Petersham, and 
afterwards to Trinity College, Cambridge, he soon establish- 
ed a character for steadiness and application. ]5arrow first 
intended to practice medicine, and accordingly studied 
anatomy and pliysiology ; but on obtaining a fellowship he 
began to study theology, as required by the statutes of the 
College. His desire to investigate ecclesiastical history led 
him to the studv of astronomv, and eventuallv to the hiirher 
branches of mathematics, in which he required distinguishetl 
proficiency. He continued the stuily of the classics so 
successfully, that tlie *' dull boy,'* on the resignation of the 
Greek professor, was recommended for appointment to his 
chair. But the republicans, under Cromwell, being then in 
power, and Barrow being a stanch royalist, Jis well as sus- 
l>ected of " Arminianism.'' lie was not apjiointed, and re- 
solved to quit College and travel for a time through France 
and Italy, as far as Constantinople and Smyrna. Holding 
that courage wiis a characteristic quality of the gentleman, 
Barrow bore ample testimony to the excellence of the virtue 
by his word as well as deed. While on his passage from 
Leghorn to Constantinople in lGo7, the ship in which he 
sailed was attacked by an Algerine pirate. Barrow would 
not go below ; be counselled resistance, and took a vigor- 
ous part in the defence of the ship. He remained uj>on 
deck until the pirate sheered off. AVhen asked wh}' he had 
not gone down into the hold, and left the defense of the 
vessel to those to whom it belonged, he replied, **lt con- 
cerned no man more than myself ; I would rather have 
lost my life tlian have fallen into the hands of those merci- 
less infidels." 

The Restoration took place shortly after Barrow's return 
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to England. He was then appointed Greek professor at 
Cambridge, and afterwards Gresliam professor of Geometry. 
He resigned the last appointment on accepting tlie Lucasian 
professorship ; and this too he resigned, after holding the 
office for six years, in favor of his pupil, the famous Isaac 
Newton, destined to make one of the greatest advances in 
astronomical science. Indeed, the history of Isaac liarnjw 
is a history of resignations u[K)n principle. Wlien appointed 
a prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, lie applied the whole 
of the revenue to charitable purposes ; and when api>ointed 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, he resigned the 
revenues of all the Church preferments which he held. Ho 
died too young, at the age of forty-seven. Though Iiislife 
was comparatively short, the number of his works, es])ecially 
on Geometry and Mathematics, was very great. His sermons 
also are storehouses of thought, full of ripe ex}>erience and 
wise observation of practical life. He taught and enforced 
the wholesome lesson of industry, — besides godliness, 
prayerfulness, uprightness, and truthfulness. 

His own life supplied the best possible examplo ; for he 
was alike industrious as a Scholar, a Christian, and a 
Gentleman. He devoted five elaborate expositions to the 
subject of industry — two upon industry in general, one each 
ui>on the industry of Christians, the industry of Scholars, 
and the industry of Gentlemen. " To achieve knowledge,'' 
he said, **and to disjday the highest virtues of lift- — hope, 
temperance, patience, contentedness — require lal>ur and 
effort. If travelling in^a rough way; if climbing up a 
steep hill ; if combating stern foes and fighting sharp 
battles ; if crossing the grain of our natures and desires ; 
if continually holding a strict rein over all our parts and 
powers, be things of labor and trouble, then greatly such 
is the practice of virtue. . . . Industry argues a generous 
and ingenious complexion of soul. It iniplieth a mind not 
content with mean and vulgar things, but aspiring to things 
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of liigli worth, and pursuing them in a brave way, with 
ailventurous counigo. l»y its own fonres, through difficulties 
and obstacles. It signifietli in a man alieartuot euduring 
to owe the sustenance or convenience of his life to the 
labor or the liberality of others ; to pilfer a livelihood from 
tlie world; to reap the benefit of other men's care and toil, 
without rendering a full compensation, or outdoing his 
private obligations by ccMisfderablc service and beneficence 
to the public. A noble heart will disdain to subsist like a 
drone uj)on the honey gathered by others' labor; like a 
vermin to filch its food out of the public gi-anary ; or like a 
shark to prey on the lesser fry ; but will one way or other 
earn his own subsistence. Indeed, industry sweetens all 
our enjoyments, and seasons them with a grateful relish ; 
for as no man can well enjoy himself, or find sound con- 
tent in anything, while business or duty lie unfinished on 
his hand ; so when he hath done his best towanl the de- 
spatch of his work, he will then comfortably take his esise, 
and enjoy his pleasure ; then his food doth taste savorily, 
then his divertisements and recreations have a lively gust- 
fulness, then his sleep is very sound and ])leasant. accord- 
ing to that of the Preacher, *The sleep of a laboring man 
is sweet.' "^ 

One of the negative qualities of industry is, that it keeps 
one out of mischief. AVhen a man is busv the devil can 
hardly find an opportunity of tempting him. " A working 
monk,'' said Cassian. *• is ass:iu!te«l by one devil, but an 
idle one is .sj>oiled by numberless ba<l spirits." Sloth and 
idleness are amoiif^ the basest of qualities. The idle man 
is a cvpher in sicietv. — .v.w w u'sc, \\'i is a wen a:id a 
burden; consuming, not pnuhuing; a disligurement. and 
not an ornament. ** The wav of a slothful man is a hedge 
of thorns," said Solomon. ••l*»y murh >luthfulness the 
building decayeth ; and through idleness of the hands the 
house droppeth through.*' Industry is indeed the best 
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fence to innocence and virtue. It is a bar to all kinds of 
sin and vice, guarding the avenues of the heart, and keej)- 
ing off the occasions and temptations of vice. 

Are we rich? Industry is requisite for managmg our 
wealth wisely, not only for our own and our families good, 
but for the benefit of others. Have we honor and repute 
among men ? Industry is necessary to maintain and en- 
hance our position, and to enable us to give a still more 
salutary example to others. The noblest birth, the liigh- 
est born gentleman, cannot shirk the duty and privilege of 
industry. If he conceives his privilege to be idleness, then 
it is his privilege to be most unhappy ; for if he be of no 
worth or use, and perform no service to God and the world, 
he can have no title to happiness. " He hath," says Dr. 
Barrow, " all the common duties of piety, of charity, of 
sobriety, to discharge with fidelity; for being a gentleman 
doth not exempt him from being a Christian, but rather 
more strictly doth engage him to be such in a higher de- 
gree than others. He is particularly God's steward, en- 
.trusted with substance for the sustenance an<l supply of 
God's familv. He hath more talents committed to him> 
and consequently more employment required of him ; if a 
rustic laborer, or a mechanic artisan, hath one talent, a 
gentleman hath ten ; he hath innate vigor of spirit, and 
height of courage fortified by use ; he hath accomplish- 
ment and refinement of jmrts by liberal education ; ho 
hiith the succors of j)arentage, alliance, and friendship; 
he hath wealth, he hath honor, he hath power and author- 
ity ; he hath command of time and leisure ; he hath so 
many precious and useful talents entrusted to him, not to 
be wrapped up in a napkin or hidden under ground; not 
to be squandered away in private satisfaction, but for ne- 
gotiations, to be put out to uso, to be improved in the 
most a<lvantageous way to Gt)d*H service. ... In fine, he 
alone doth appear truly a gentleman, who hath the heart 
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to undergo hard tasks for public good, and willingly take- 
eth pains to oblige his neighbors and friends. The work, 
indeed, of gentlemen is not so gross, but it may be as 
smart and painful as any other. For all hard work is not 
manual ; there are other instruments of action besides the 
])lough, the spade, the hammer, the shuttle ; nor doth every 
work produce sweat, and visible living of body : the hea<l 
may work hard in contrivance of good designs ; the tongue 
may be very active in dispensing advice, persuasion, com- 
fort and edification in virtue ; a man may bestir himself in 
* going about to do gooil ^ ; these are works employing the 
cleanly industry of a gentleman.'* 

There are, however, various notions about " the true 
gentleman" amongst the humbler classes. "NVlien Sir 
Walter Scott visited Ireland, and went to see St. Kevin's 
Bed near Glendalough, Mr. Plunkett, who a4!Com]>anieil 
him, told the female guide that the visitor was a poet. 
" Poet ? " said she ; *'the divil a bit of him, but an honor- 
able gentleman ; he gave me half-a-crown I " So, when the 
London cjibby receives double his fare, he thinks to himself, 
" That is quite tlie gentleman I '■ Even those of a l>etter 
class often associate gentlemanliness with money giving ; 
which in many cases is no ]»etter tlian snobbishnes.s. What 
is it to be a gentleman ? Thackeray says : It is to l)e 
honest, to be gentlo, to be generous, to be brave, to bo 
wise ; and possessinj; all these qualities, to exercise them in 
the most graceful outward nianii(*r. St. Palaye names 
twelve virtues wliirh are tlie necessary comj>anions to the 
true knight: Faith, clmrity, justice, giMwl sense, prudence, 
temperance, firmness, trutli, liberality, diligence, hope, and 
valor. To tlu*so niiglit be added tolerance and considera- 
tion for the fi^elinps and opinions «»f others. 

Tlie true gentleninii is of 150 rank or class. He may be 
a peasant or a nol.lf. KvtTV man may be gentle, civil, 
tolerant, and forbeurant. You may tind politeness in the 
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tent of t^ie Arab, or in the cottage of the ploughmaii. 
Politeness is but natural, genial, and manly deference to 
others, without sycophancy or hyix)crisy. Riches and rank 
have no necessary connection with gentlemanly qualities. 
The humblest man may be a gentleman, in word and in 
spirit. He may be honest, truthful, upright, temperate, 
courageous, self-respecting, and self-helping. The ihx)T 
man with a rich spirit is in all way superior to the rich man 
with a |>oor spirit. To use St. Paul's words, the former is 
" as having nothing, yet possessing all things,'^ while the 
other, though ]>os8essing all things, really has nothing. 
Only the jK)or in spirit are really poor. For the man who 
is rich in spirit, the world is, as it were, held in trust, and 
in freedom from the grosser cares of life, he alone is en- 
titled to be called the true gentleman. 

There is a natural nobility and politeness which consists 
in generosity and excellence of soul; andthis maybe found 
in the lowest ranks of life. Witness Cliaucer's peasant, 
who lived in peace and perfect charity, loving God with all 
Iiis heart, whether prosperous or in calamity, and his neigh- 
bor as himself ; who would also work 

" For Christes sake, for every poure wight, 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his might.'' 

Politeness of manner is perhaps the last touch in the 
portrait of a noble character. " A beautiful behavior," savs 
Emerson, " is better than a beautiful form; it gives a high- 
er pleasure than statues and pictures ; it is the finest of 
the high arts. Those who exhibit this feature are the 
creators and revivifiers of sympathy and Christian social- 
ism." It would scarcely be expected that tlie gruff Dr. 
Johnson would insist on the importance of polietness in 
society. "Depend upon it," he said, "the want of it 
never fails to produce something disagreeable to one or the 
pther. Though half-blind himself, lie willingly offered on 

3 
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one occoiiion to assist an alarmed lailv across Fleet Street, 
to keep her clear of the dangers of tlie traffic. He piqued 
himself on his i>oliteness to ladies, and always handed them 
to their carriages from his house in liolt Court. 

Mr. Quincy, President of the United States, was a gen- 
tleman in word, manner, and conduct. He appreciated tlie 
services of others, and was polite even to the meanest. To 
his secretarv, who was found behindhand with his work, he 
said, " When you have a numher of duties to perform, 
always do tlie most disagreeable one first.'' He was courte- 
ous, even to negroes. AVlien riding to Cambridge in a 
crowded omnibus a colored woman got in, and could nowhere 
find a seat. The President instantly gave her his own, and 
stood the rest of the way — a silent rebuke to the genend 
rudeness. Politeness was in him not only an instinct, but 
a principle. 

A contrast may be given to the politeness of Johnson 
and Quincv. At tlie time ^vheii beards were commonlv 
worn, Philip I. of Spain sent the young Constable de 
Castile to Rome to congratulate Sextus the Sixth on his 
advancement to the Papal cliair. lUit the young Con- 
stable's beard ha<l not yrt grown. The l*ope said to him, 
"Arc there so few men in Spain that your king sends me 
one without a beard ? *' " Sire," replied the proud Spaniard, 
"if his Majesty iK>ssessed the least idea that you imagined 
merit lay in a beard, he would have deputed a goat to wait 
upon you, not a gentleman ! " 

Politeness may be considered as a sort of guard which 
covers the rough edges of our nature, and prevents them 
from wounding others. He was a gentleman who said, 
"I would as soon give a man a bad sixpence as a bad 
word." Ancient and distinguished birth, unless associated 
with noble characteristics, has no necessarv connection 
with true gentlemanliness. The stamp of birth is not an 
indelible mark, for it may be associated with meannesS| 
cowardice^ and slothfulness. Birth will no doubt have its 
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iiiHuence, in inciting men to deeds uf greatness and good 
ness l»y recdllections of noble ancestry, and by the tliought 
of sustaining and increasing tlie illustrious honor be- 
queathed to tlieni. *• llemenibcr,' ' said Sir Henry Sidney 
to his son Philip, •• the noble blood you are descended of 
by your mother's side, and think that only by virtuous life 
and good action you may bean ornament to that illustrious 
family ; and otherwise, through vice and sloth^ you shall 
be counted lubes f/€n€?'is, one of tlie greatest curses that 
can happen to man/' 

The noble Sir Philip Sidney did Jiot belie his father's 
bequest. The gracious manner in which he handed the 
cup of water to the wounded soldier on the field of Zut- 
]>hen will never be forgotten. After his death, his friend 
Fulke Greville spoke of him with dignified regret. "In- 
deed," he said, " he was a true model of worth ; a man fit 
for conquest, plantation, reformation, or what action soever 
is the greatest and grandest among men ; withal such a 
lover of mankind and goodness that whatsoever had any 
real ])arts found in him comfort, protection, and participa- 
tion to the utmost of his power. . . Neither was this in 
him a private but a ]»ublic affection ; his chief aim being 
not wife, children, and himself, but above all things the 
honor of his ^laker, and the service of his ]»rince and 
countrv.'^ 

Nobles do not alwavs descend from nobles. Manv of 
the greatest men of antiquity rose from the humblest 
ranks. Plato was not a noble, though philosophy ennobled 
him. Cleanthus, the Stoical philosopher, was first a wrestler, 
and afterwards obtained a subsistence by watering the gar- 
dens of the citizens of Athens. Pythagoras was the son of 
a silversmith, Euripides of a gardener, Demosthenes of a 
cutler, and Yirgil of a potter. The lowest may rank 
amongst the highest in position, as the highest, for want 
p{ honor and conduct, may rank amongst the lowest. The 
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fint mine theinselves by emuhitioa and virtue, as tlie liibt 
debase tlienuelves by negligence and vice. 

To descend to our own times. AVlio does not know of 
the humble origin of SIiakesi>eare, tlie son of the country 
wool-stajder ? l>en Jonson, brickhiyer tliough lie was, ri»- 
niained to tlie end a *• growing gentleman."' Dih*s not every 
reader know of the gentlemen who have sprung from the 
sphere of labor, from Inigo Jones, the cloth worker ; 
Quentyn Matsys, the blacksmith ; Josiah Wedgwood the 
potter; James Watt, the mathematical instrument-maker; 
John Hunter, the c;irj»enter ; Isaac ^lilner, the hand- 
loom weaver ; Joseph Lancaster, the basketmaker ; to 
Kobert Burns, the ploughman ; and John Keats, tlie 
druggist ? 

Thomas Carlyle's father wjis a mason. "A noble craft," 
said the author of the J'^rench Jicoctlution, *• is that of a 
mason ; a good building will last longer than most lM>oks, 
than one book of a million. . . . Let me learn of hit/i ; 
let me write mv Books as he built his Houses, and walk 
as blamelessly through this shadow-worhl (if (t(mI so will) 
to rejoin him at last. . . . l*erhaj)s he was among Scot- 
tish Peasants what Samuel Johnson was among English 
Authors. I have a sacred pride in my Peasant Fjither, 
and would not exchange him for any king known to me. 
Gold, and the guinea-stamp ; the man, and the clothes of 
the man ! Let me thank God for that greatest of bless- 
ings, and strive to live worthily of it." 

When Hugh Miller, originally a stone-mason, was con- 
sulted by Dr. M'Cosh as to accepting the chair of Logic 
and Meta])hysics at Belfast, ^liller answered, " If a man 
lias a high heaven-bestowed gift, even if it be that of a 
mason or mechanic, he should exercise it to the glory of 
Grod. You have such a gift ; go an<l use it, and G«k1 will 
open spheres of usefulness to you.*' After achieving the 
bij^hest reput^tiou through his lectures and published 
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works, Dr. M'Cosh was transferred to a liiglier position by 
being elected to fill the office of President to Princeton 
College, United States. 

The character of the Christian gentleman cannot be 
better described than in the words of St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians : "Charity [or Love] suffereth 
long, and is kind; charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth 
not, is not puffed uj) ; doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own. is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
bcareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. Charity never faileth."* The man 
who acts in the spirit of these words necessarily exhibits 
the very higeest form of conduct. " The only true refine- 
ment — that whii-h goes dee]) down into the character — 
comes from Christian charity or love. If such a spirit 
were universal, a rude clown, or unmannered peasant^ or 
common-minded workman could not be found." f 

The third Earl of Balcarres had a peculiar sympathy 
with St. James, and delighted in his Catholic Epistle, as 
that emphatically of a gentleman — a term implying, in his 
acceptance of it, all Christian excellence and perfection. 
Of the fourth earl, l*itt said most characteristicallv: " Bal- 
Carres was out of humor with us when in prosperity, but 
staunch when we were in danger — that is the man." 

Cardinal Manning, when speaking at Birmingham of 
possible dangers to England, mentioned the four seas and 



* ] CorinthiaiM xiii. 4-8. A lady of our acquaintance has pofnted 
out to us ihe Fifteen ih Psalm as also descriptive of the true genile- 
man: **Hethat walketh uprightly, and workclh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart. He that backbireth not ^ith his 
tensile, nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neiirhbor. In whose eyes a vile person is contenmcd; 
but he honoreth them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to 
his own hurt, and cliangeth noi.** 

t The Rev. Frederick liobertson. 
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the four virtues. He said he did not put his trust in the 
four seas, he put none in the silvery streak ; but he did 
put liis trust in those four great national virtues— (»f 
prudence, which made perfect the intellect; of justiro, 
which made the perfect will ; of temperance, which taught 
men to master themselves in the solicitations of pleasure; 
and of fortitude, which made them strong in suffering and 
in difficultv. 

Tlie truest Christian politeness is cheerfulness. It be- 
comes the old and young, and is always graceful. It is the 
best of good company, for it adorns its wearer more than 
rubies and diamonds set in gold. It costs nothing, and yet 
is invaluable; for it blesses the possessor, and springs np 
into abundant happiness in the bosom of others. It seeks 
for the brightest side of human nature. It avoids the 
ascription of motives, and is forbearant in its judgment of 
others. In conversation it habitually chooses pleasant 
topics, instead of faults and shortcomings. It scatter*^ 
abroad kind words, cherishos kind thoughts, and in all ways 
sweetens social intercourse. Cheerfulness is the beaut v of 
the mind, and, like personal beauty, it wins almost every- 
thing else. Yet it never grows old. for there is nothing 
more beautiful than cheerfulness in an old face. 

" A merry heart," says Solomon, " maketh a cheer- 
ful countenance ; '■ and elsewhere, *• A merry lieart doeth 
good like a medicine." Cheerfulness is indispensable to 
manly life ; and is in many respects the source of success. 
The spirit must be kept elastic, in order to scare away 
fantasies and overcome the difficulties that have to be 
encountered in great undertakings. In fact, cheerfulness 
means a contente<l spirit, a pure heart, and a kind and 
loving disposition. It means also humility and charity, a 
generous appreciation of others, and a modest opinion of 
self. It is not so much by great deeds that good is to 
be done, as by the little civil courtesies of life, the daily 
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quiet virtues, the Christian temper and sympathy, and the 
good qualities of relatives and friends. Little rivulets are 
of more use than warring catxiracts ; the former flow on 
in gentle quiet beauty, the latter carry before them ruin 
and destruction. It is the same with the acts of our daily 
lives. 

Sympathy is the universal solvent. Nothing is under- 
stood without it. One cannot be tolerant of others without 
the help of sympathy. The inbred capacity of men varies 
according to their power of sympathy. AVhen it is wanting, 
efforts made to improve or construct the Christian character 
almost invariably fail. Numbers of people walk up and 
down along their own narrow plank of self-enjoyment, pon- 
dering over their own merits or demerits, but thinking 
nothing of those who arc entitled to their help. It is the 
fenr of leaving their narrow plank that has chained down 
many to grovelling mediocrity. Thus we have great bigots 
and great censors — all arising from the want af sympathy. 
Yet sympathy is the essence of Christianity. " Love one 
another" is a simple saying, but it contains a gospel suf- 
ficient to renovate the world. The last words which Judge 
Talfourd uttered from the bench inimediatelv before he 
died were these, " If I were to be asked what is the great 
want of English society — to mingle class with class — I 
would say in one word, the want is tlie ^f^antofsymjxithyy 
And with the word Sympathy trembling upon his lips, the 
spirit of Talfourd passed away. 

The character of the gentleman iniplirs a loftiness of 
conduct, as regards the dictates of morality and the pre- 
cej)ts of religion. Ho will not contract debts which he has 
not the means of paying. He will scorn to be indebted to 
others, who are perhaps poorer than himself, for the means 
of dressing and maintenance. It is only the gent — a cari- 
cature of the gentleman — who overdresses himself, and 
sports ostentatious clothing and false jewellery. The gent 
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is but a hypocrite, though it is said that hypocrisy is a 
tribute which vice pays to virtue ; yet the gent's attempt 
to pass the mock for the real is usually well understood. 

Gentlemen at once identify each other. They look each 
other in the eye and grasp each other's hands. They know 
each other instinctively. They appreciate each other's 
merits. This was one of Dr. Chalmers's characteristics — 
his exquisite and joyful appreciation of excellence. Be- 
sides, they recognize each others kindness and mercifulness. 
A gentleman will be merciful to his dog ; the gent is not 
merciful even to his wife. The gentleman is genial as 
well as gentle. He is generous, not necessarily in the 
giving of money; for money indiscriminately given, often 
does more harm than g(x>d. But he endeavors to be dis- 
criminate and careful in his deeds of mercy. 

A man's true greatness lies in the consciousness of an 
honest purpose in life. This is founded on a proper esti- 
mate of himself, on frequent self-examination, and a steady 
obedience to the rule which he knows to be right. Ex- 
perience teaches that we become that which we make our- 
selves. Every man stamps his own value upon himself, for 
we are great or little according to our will. We try to 
be honest, kind, and true, and little by little we become 
that for which we strive ; and what once was difficulty, by 
degrees becomes less and less so. Activity, g^oodness, 
benevolence, and temperance grow by use ; and that which 
was once accomplished with effort becomes easy and natural. 
Thus a man may make himself generous, just, sympathetic 
and magnanimous,^-civil, polite, forbearant, and gentle- 
manly. 

The true gentleman is known by his strict sense of 
honor ; by his sympathy, his gentleness, his forbearance, 
and his generosity. He is essentially a man of truth, speak- 
ing and doing rightly, not merely in the sight of men, but 
in his secret and private l>ehavior. Truthfulness is moral 
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transparency. Hence the gentleman promises nothing 
that he has not the means of performing. The Duke of 
Wellington proudly declared that truth was the character- 
istic of an English officer, that when he was bound by a 
])aro]e he would not break his word ; for the gentleman 
scorns to lie, in word or deed, and is ready to brave all 
consequences rather than debase himself by falsehood. 
" Le bon sang ne pent mentir," says the old French pro- 
verb. 

The forbearing use of power is one of the surest attri- 
butes of the true gentleman. He will not use his authori- 
ty wrongfully, and will shrink from oppressing those who 
are subject to him. How does he act towards those who 
are equal to him or under him — to his wife, his children, 
or his servants ? How does the officer conduct himself to- 
wards his men, the schoolmaster towards his pupils, the 
employer towards his " hands," the rich man those who 
are poorer than himself? The forbearing use of power in 
such cases, affords the truest touchstone of character in 
men and in gentlemen. 

The gentleman, in his consideration of others, requires 
to keep himself under strict self-control. The llomans 
employed the word virttfs to designate manliness, courage, 
and virtue. There can be no virtus without conquest over 
one's self. The selfish desires have to be restrained, and 
the lower instincts repelled. For the same reason, temper- 
ance must be included in the qualities of the gentleman. 
For temperance tends to keep the head clear, the morals 
pure, and the body healthful. It has been said that the 
virtue of prosperity is temperance, and the virtue of adver- 
sitv is fortitude. 

He is the true gentleman — whatever be his station in 
life — who possesses and displays the gentler graces; who 
is patiently forbearant ; who treats others respectfully ; who 
is sympathetic with the sorrowful and the suffering ; who 
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does to all as he would be done by. '* In honor preferring 
one another "is the sacred rule ; and it is also the law of 
good breeding. " Honor all men " ; "Be courteous." 
Courtesy is but paying the debt of self-respect Speak 
nothing but kind words, and you will hare nothing but 
kind echoes. St. Francis of Assisi justly said, " Know 
thou not that Courtesy is of God's own properties, who 
sendeth His rain and His sunshine u{>on the just and the 
unjust, out of His great courtesy: verily Courtesy is the 
sister of Charity, who banishes hatred and cherishes 
Love." 

The gentleman is just as well as finn. He does well 
what ought to be done well. He forgives or resents duly, 
but is never revengeful. He is ready to imitate Socrates in 
this resiiect. Some one said to the sage, " May I die un- 
less I am revenged n]K)n you ; " to which his answer was, 
" May 1 die if I do not make a friend of you." 

The gentleman is genths but not fearful. Of high 
courage — he will help his neighbor at the greatest risk. 
The line of hero<*s is not extinct. There are many, of all 
classes, who will venture their lives to rescue drowning men 
or women ; who will rush into the burning flames to save 
the helpless. The history of nuMlorn society amply proves 
this. There are still fonndfrs (»f cliaritv for the sick and 
destitute. There arc still men read v to sacrifice themselves 

■ 

in peace and war for the help of others. 

When the venerable Marshal de Mouchv was led to 
execution for having protect (m1 priests and other devoted 
victims during the first French Kevolution. a voice was 
heard from the crowd saying, ** Courmje, Moiichy ! couratfe^ 
JIfoHc/it//" The hero turned from those who were by his 
side and said. "When 1 was sixty years of age I mounted 
the breach for my King, and now that I am eighty-four I 
shall not want the courage to mount the scaffold for my 
God." 
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But as fine an instance can be cited from the life and 
death of a man of our own times — not of a soldier, who is 
accustomed to brave daily dangers, but of a literary man 
— a professor of Arabic at Cambridge. Edward Henry 
Palmer was an extraordinary man. He was a great scholar 
and linguist. He knew inost of the eastern languages, and 
could talk Romany as well as any gypsy on the road. 
With all his accomplishments he was a bold, courageous 
man, yet full of good-humor. All who knew him loved, 
honored, and respected him. When the British Expedi- 
tion to Egypt was planned in 1882, Professor Palmer was 
employed by our Government to proceed to that country, in 
conjunction with Captain Gill and Lieutenant Carrington 
for the purpose of purcluising camels and inducing the 
Bedouins to espouse our cause. While far up the country, 
near Ayiin Mdsa, the party was attacked by a mixed band 
of ruffians, and after a few davs thcv were ordered to be 
murdered, and the whole of them died with courage. " It 
is a proud memory,'' says the reviewer of his life, "for 
scholars to cheriKh, that when a difficult and dangerous 
task had to be performed, the one man who could do it 
was not a soldier but a man of letters ; not he of the strong 
arm, but he of the swift brain and eloquent tongue. In his 
conduct of the mission, and in his fearless encounter with 
death, Palmer showed the world that a scholar could also 
be a hero ; and that the man who learnt well, taught well, 
spoke well, wrote well, did all things that he tried well, 
could also die well." * 

In minor things courage is useful. Though one cannot 
be a hero, one mav alwavs be a Man. Courajje faces, and 
eventually overcomes, the difficulties of life. C.ourage 
enables us to adhere to good resolutions and to avoi<l bad 
ones; to pay our debts and not to live upon the means of 

* Aihendeumy 0th June, 1883. 
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others ; to 8[)eak freely or to be silent where others might 
be injured ; to examine ourselves, and to confess ignorance; 
to admit that we have been in the wrong; to detect faults, 
and amend our conduct to the best of our ability. Moral 
courage can do all these things, though at first sight they 
may seem full of difficulty. Only the coward is born a 
slave. The courageous man lives to learn and learns to 
live. When he does what is right and good, the respect of 
mankind will follow; if it do not, the man who loyally per- 
forms his duty can dispense with the world's praise. 

The lady is but the counterpart of the gentleman. She 
is the sunny rjiy of life in every good man's home. She is 
cheerful, tender, and charitable. The word lady (in Anglo- 
Saxon hlcpfliige) originally means bread-giver. She is tho 
donor of daily bread to those about her, and the dispenser 
of charity to those who seek her help. Love is the source 
of her power and charity, which (says the apostle) " shall 
never fail." This is the true element of her noble life ; it 
bears eternal summer in her soul. " Love has the power,*' 
says Goethe, " to give in a moment what toil can scarcely 
reach in an age." " Love itself is knowledge," says St. 
Gregory ; " here is the fountain of all true love, and con- 
sequently of all wisdom." The courtesy of the heart 
proceeds from love, and exhibits itself in the outward 
behavior. 

'' If tbou would fully what manners mean, 
Then learn from noble women what they teach." 

Talleyrand once said of a lovely woman that *• beauty 
was her least charm." It is tenderness, truthfulness, sin- 
cerity, honor in her dealings, deference to others, tlie sense 
of responsibility, and refined personal habits, which give 
her the greatest charm. Beauty is not essential ; the feel- 
ing of feature and form passes away in the ordinary routine 
of domestic life. But love, gentleness, cheerfulness, are 
the rivets that bind families and society together, v 
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Even the working woman may exercise ladyhood with 
dignity. She need not necessarily be well-to-do, still less 
idle and finely clothed; for such are not the attributes of 
ladyhood. But the well-ordered, polite, and patiently 
industrious woman, who attends to the due expenditure of 
the means entrusted to her, and at the same time sets a 
diligent and faithful example before her family, has prac- 
tically more to do, and more graceful faculties to exercise, 
than her husband who earns the dailv bread. Mothers, 
more than fathers, have to do with the creation of joyous 
boyhood and heroic manhood ; thev are the moulders also 
of those cultivated qualities which make their girls fitting 
wives for worthy men. Happy are the men blessed with 
such wives ; blessed are the children born of such mothers. 

The law of purity is of universal obligation to men 
and women alike ; but we owe it more to women to main- 
tain the standard of purity than to men. Women are for 
the most part kept apart from the influence of out-of-doors 
life ; they are not hardened by the struggle, and worry, 
and competition of the world ; and men return to their so- 
ciety for peace, and comfort, and consolation. 

As women have the power of elevating and levelling up 
society, so they have the power of degrading and lowering 
it down. Theodota boasted to Socrates that she was able 
to draw off all his discijdes to herself. " That may well 
bc%" said the sage, *• for you lead them down an easy de- 
scent ; whereas I am for forcing them to mount to virtue 
— iin arduous descent, and unknown to most men." Some 
two thousand years passed, and human nature having re- 
mained the same, Thomas Carlyle, the modern So<»ratcs, 
made a similar obsen-ation : "Surelv," he said, "a dav is 
coming when it will be known again what virtue is, in a 
parity and continence of life." 



\ 
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CHAPTER n. 

GREAT MEN— OKEAT WORKERS. 

A man know m much as he works— St. Francis D'Assisl 

The day is immeasurably long to him who knows not how to 
value and use it— Goetuk. 

Nothing great ever began great — Joseph de Maistre. 

The wordes of Christ make his kiiightes to be hardie— Wtcliffb, 

Fame in this spur that the clear spirit doth raises — 

That last infirmity of noble mimls— 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days. — Milton. 

Je sais qu'un noble esprit, sans honte et sans crime, 
Tirfe de son travail un tribut l^itiine.— Boileau. 

The state of civilization in which we live is for the most 
part the result of past lalx^rs. All that is great in morals, 
ill intelligence, in art, or in science, has been advanced to- 
wards perfection by the workers who liave preceded us. 
Each generation adds its contribution to tlic products of 
the past : and the accumulations of knowledge and science 
are handed down, with interest, to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Intellectual workers, who \' stand the firs>t in worth as in 
command," form the true aristocrac}' of labor. They are 
the capitalists of society — tlie men of captU or licad ; for 
it is not money nor station, but brains and work, that con- 
fer the highest rank, and constitute the motive power of 
mankind. The highest working power has stooil at tlie 
head of society in all ages. It may have encountered dif- 
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ficulties and obstructions, been persecuted, condemned, 
and apparently put to flight and destroyed yet the great 
spirits of the dead rule us now. Socrates, Plato, Descartes, 
and Locke, still live in philosophy ; Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
and Shakespeare, in poetry ; Aristotle, Galileo, Newton, 
and Lavoisier, in science; though their contemporary 
rulers — tyrants, consuls, presidents, kings, or emperors — 
have been all but forgotten. 

The great men of antiijuity, by increasing thj realized 
products of mind, enlarged the heritage of our race. By 
adding their individual work to the collective labor of pre- 
ceding generations, they rank among the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind. In some men the impulse to work has 
become a passion, almost a divine fury. They found the 
field of labor so large, and life so short, that every moment 
was seized in order to yield its tribute of result. Work 
became necessary to their happiness, if not to their exist- 
ence ; it engrossed their whole nature. 

It was said of Brousson that he ai>i»eared to be at once all 
action and all stud}'. A man of indefatigable industry, he 
could never be idle. Bacon found in science a congenial 
field of labor in " the spent hour-glass of his passing life." 
Michael Angelo had a positive hunger for work. He said 
that the use of the mullet was absolutelv necessary for his 
health. He snatched his rest at intervals, and rose in the 
middle of the night to resume the labors of the diiv. To 
his great temperance in living he himself attributed the 
length of his working life. When no longer able to walk 
he caused himself to be wheeled into the Belvedere to ad- 
mire the statues, and even when blind he would take 
pleasure in examining their proportions with his hands. 

Leonardo da Vinci was equally laborious and painstaking. 
He was draughtsman, painter, sculptor, chemist, mechanic, 
author, architect, and engineer ; a man of the widest scope 
of intellect; and perhaps the most universal genius that 
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the world haa ever kuown.* Titian also coatiuued labor- 
ing until far advanced in life. When Vasari visited tlie 
painter in hh eiglity-ninth year, lie found him with pencil 
in hand ; and he continued to work for ten more years. It 
was Canova's greatest grief when he lay at death's di>or, 
worn out by labor and years, that he could make no more 
Venuses — IHingue noti Jitro pifl Venere. 

Vandyke was indefatigable in his application, often finisli- 
ing a completed portrait in a day. Jackson, the English 
artist, on one occasion painted five finished portraits in a 
long summer's day, — though this was for a wager. Teniers 
the Younger worked to industriously that he used jocular- 
ly to say, that to hold all his painting^'. though they were 
of small size, it would be necessary to build a gallery two 
leagues in length. He continued bis labors until beyond 
his eightieth year, retaining his powers unimpaired to the 
last. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had the passion for work of the 
true artist. Until he laid aside his pencil from illness at 
the age of sixty-six, he wasconstantly in his painting room, 
from ten till four daily ; '* laboring," ns he himself said, 
"as hard as a mechani*^ working for his bread.'' When, 
on one occasion, he was enticed to ]Kiy a visit to a friend 
in the country, he returned to his work with renewed 
avidity, feeling as if he had been "kept from his natural 

Nicholas Poussin said that he felt himself, as lie grew 
old, f' becoming more and more inflamed with the desire 
of suri>aasing himself and reaching the highest degree of 

' " \t tM"! doubt," B*ys Mr. Hsllam, " coulii be harbored as to 
the rigllt of Leonardo da VlncI to stand as the tint name of the 
flf teen Ih century- nliich is beyond all doubt, but aslo bisori^[tialily 
In to many discoveries, which probably noone man, especially in 
such eircamitancps. has ever made, it must be nn a hypothesis, nut 
very untenable, that some pans of physical science had already 
attained at height which mere books (fo not record."— introdiicltoa 
(o The Lilfrature nf Europe. 
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perfection." The true man of genius is never fully satis, 
fied with his own performances. He is often tormented 
by the feeling of powerlessness to embody in the work of 
his hands the idea of perfection which he had set up in 
his mind and imagination. When a bystander was admir- 
ing a statue which the Flemish sculptor Duquesnoy had 
just finished, the artist exclaimed, '' Ah, if you could but 
see the statue that is here " — touching his forehead with 
his finger. 

The same fastidiousness characterizes the literary artist. 
Though Virgil took eleven years to compose his .^Efieicly 
he was so dissatisfied with it when finished tlmt he wished 
to commit it to the fiames. Voltaire declared tlmt he had 
not written a single work that satisfied his taste. In the 
process of committing an idea to paper the subtlest part 
of it escapes. Oudet says, " Le Dieu fait hommc, c'est le 
Verbe. La pens^e a perdu tout ce qu'elle a de divin, 
quand ellc a ^t^ prisonniere dans un tuyau de plume et 
noy^e dans une dcritoire." So the portrait-painter often 
misses the most striking feature in the face, and fails to 
catch it and transfer it to the canvas. 

A celebrated writer has observed that if onlv such works 
were published as satisfied their authors, the very greatest 
would remain unpublished; the actual results usually fall- 
ing so far short of the ideal conception. The mind moves 
faster than the pen, and often sees much farther. By the 
time that the pen can overtake and register the idea, its 
gist and perfume have escaped beyond reach. The con- 
ceived idea may have been bright and clear as sunlight ; 
yet the written passage may be enveloped in haze. What 
Pliny remarked of the poet Timanthus — that he felt his 
ideas were greater than the words in which he conveyed 

them; and that even when his art was carried to its 

4 
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farthest limits, his genius went beyond it * — ^is doubtless 
more or less true of all great artists. 

Hence the sedulous and indefatigable efforts of literary 
artists to give the best possible form of expression to their 
imaginative ideas. Ariosto wrote his celebrated stanzas 
descriptive of a tempest in sixteen different ways. Petrarch 
made forty-five alterations of a single verse. The ^manu- 
scripts of Tasso were almost illegible by reason of his re- 
peated erasures and corrections. Buffon wrote his JSpoques 
de la Nature eleven times before he was satisfied with it. 
Gibbon wrote his Memoirs seven times, and left them un- 
finished. Pascal was not satisfied with one of his Proeifidal 
Letters, and he did not part with it until he had written 
it sixteen times over. 

Philip Wouvermans was equally fastidious. He was so 
dissatisfied with his success as a painter that, shortly be- 
fore his death, at forty-eight, he burned all the studies he 
had made during his life, for fear lest his son, who had a 
disposition for art, should be induced by the facilities they 
might offer to follow the same profession. Yet Wouver- 
mans's pictures are now among the most highly prized of 
the Dutch school, and fetch large prices. In his own 
peculiar style he is one of the most masterly painters that 
ever lived. 

A large number of distinguished men have forsaken the 
occupations in which they had been trained, and embraced 
others for which they felt they had a greater aptitude. 
They had been put by their parents into some special rut. 
They felt themselves round men in square holes— discon- 
tented, cramped, and worried. There is an old saga of a 
king and queen to whom a fair son was born. Twelve 
fairies came to the christening, each with a gift. A noble 

* *' In omnibus ejus operibus, intellig:iturplus semper quam pin- 
gitur; et cum sit are summa, ingenium t&men ultra artemest." 
Hist. naL, Lib. 35, c. 10. 
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presence, wisdom, streugtb, beauty — all were poured upon 
him, until it seemed that he must exceed all mortal men. 
Then came the twelfth fairy, with the gift of Discontent ; 
but the angry father turned her and her gift away. And 
the lad grew apace, a wonder of perfect powers ; but, con- 
tent with their possession, he cared to use them for neither 
good nor ill. There was no eagerness in him. Good- 
natured and quiet, he let life slip past him. He did noth- 
ing. And at last the king knew that* the rejected had 
been the crowning gift. 

Among those who have come out of their ruts — it may 
have been from discontent, or from the feeling of greater 
aptitude for other pursuits — have been many distinguished 
men. Some left the legal profession and went into science, 
art, or letters. Voltaire found the study of law intolerable ; 
he gave it up and wandered into literature*. Petrarch left 
law for poetry. Moliere spent five years in studying for the 
bar, and then wrote for the stage. Goldoni forsook the law 
for the drama. William Pitt was a barrister, and went the 
Western Circuit twice. Dr. Warburton, the famous prelate, 
practiced for several vears as a count v attornev. Lord 
Armstrong did the same at Xewciistlc, and hnally embraced 
engineering. Sir William l>eechy and J. B. Pyne left law 
for painting. On the contrary, Lord Chancellor Erskine 
was first a sailor, then a soldier, and eventuallv found his 
true place at the bar and on the bench. 

Blackstone began his career with poetry ; but he parted 
company with it, and wrote his " Farewell to the Muse " 
when he began to eat his terms at the Inn of Court which 
lie frequented; yet Talfourd continued to write poetry 
while at the Bar, and wrote his drama of Ion when in full 
practice. Cormenin, the French peer and pamphleteer, began 
his studies with poetry; he afterwards wrote the be.<t 
technical work on French Administrative Law. We are 
surprised to learn from Macready's Jleminiscences that Mr. 
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Cobden, the Com Law repealer, was a dramatic writer 
He once wrote a play called The PhrenologUt and took it 
to a theatrical manager, but it was not accepted. 

There are other professions from which men have broken 
away to follow the impulse of their genius. Count Tilly 
was brought up as a Jesuit priest, and left the church for 
the army. Cromwell was a grazing farmer, as well as a 
brewer, before he emerged into distinction as a soldier. 
Greneral Jomini, Napoleon's favorite military historian, was 
in the early part of his life a stockbroker ; and Marshal 
Jourdan was for some time a haberdasher. Pizarro was 
in early life a pig herd, and Captain Cook a village haber- 
dasher's apprentice. Stanfield the painter, and Douglas 
Jerrold the author, spent the early part of their life at sea. 
They served in the same ship. On one occasion, when a 
play was got up, Stanfield painted the scenery, and Jerrold 
acted as stage manager. Strange to say, the next time 
they met on a like occasion was behind the scenes of Drury 
Lane Theatre, on the occasion of Douglas Jerrold*s play 
of Bkuik-eyed Susan being presented, for which Stanfield 
painted the 8cener\\ 

Letters attract the loose fish of all professions. Youdel, 
the national poet of Holland, was a hosier. Bemardin de 
St. Pierre, author of I^aul and Virginia was first a civil 
engineer, then a military engineer, in France and Russia. 
He was dismissed for quarrelling with his superiors, and 
went into letters. Scott, the novelist, and Lockhart, the 
Quarterly Reviewer, were both Edinburgh advocates. 
Hazlitt and Thackeniv went from art into letters. Paul de 
Kock was a banker's clerk in Paris when he first began to 
write. — 118 he himself savs, " he knew not whv." Zechokke, 
the historian, statesman, and novelist, began life as pla}'- 
writer to a troop of strolling comedians. The Rov. John 
Brand, the antiquarian, and William Gifford, the Quarterly 
Reviewer, were bred shoemakers. Joseph Amos, another 
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aDtiquarian, was originally a plane-maker, and afterwards 
a ship-chandler. Speed, the chronicler, Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, the general, Lamhert, the mathematician, and Hein- 
rich Young Stilling, the pietist and oculist, were all 
tailors. 

Dr. Brown, the founder of the Brownonian philosophy, 
was hred a weaver ; and " Capahility Brown," the archi- 
tect, a kitchen gardener. Sir Robert Strange, the engraver, 
led a seafaring life before he took to the burin. Aldro- 
vandus, the naturalist, and Rubens, the jiainter, both 
served as pages in early life. Swedenborg, one of the most 
industrious of authors, was originally a motalhirgist, then 
a professor of mechanics, and next a mining engineer. 
Picard, the astronomer, laid the foundation of liis fame 
while acting as gardener to the Due de Crequi. Bower- 
bank, the naturalist^ was for the greater part of his life a 
distiller; and Herapatli, the chemist, was originally a malt- 
ster and brewer. Tliesemen worked their wav from small 
things to great ; tliey were impelled to greatness by the 
influence of their genius as well as by tbe force of tbeir 
will. 

Many have left the profession of arms to embrace 
science, art, and letters. Dante, Cbauccr. Ben Jonson, 
Sidney, Bunyan, Ignatius Loyola, Descartes, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Gamoens, Niepce, Lamark. and many more, 
were originally soldiers. Their training in obedience, 
]>fitience, valor, and duty helped tliem onward in tbe 
lalx)rs of their life, through which they eventually became 
famous. As Cer^'ante8 said, "The lance never blunts the 
pen." Some went into literature, some into poetry and 
others into science. 

The man of science, like the man of letters, forgets him- 
self in his pursuit. To him it is close watching, ob8er^•a- 
tion, enjoyment. The favorite maxim of Count Lacej)ede 
was, " Vivre, c'est veiller.*' Yet his aristocrjitic birth and 
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military education did not seem likely to fire him with 
scientilic ardor. The perusal of Buflfon's Histoire NaU(r 
relle, which be read again and again until he almost knew 
it by heart, attracted his attention to natural history. 
From this study bediyerged into niusio: then into botany, 
chemistry, and natural philosophy. He was indee<l a many- 
sided man, and on eyery side full of intense vitality. He 
composed an oj»era for the sta«»e. which was well receiyeiL 
He ex[>erimented on electrieiry, and published a memoir 
on the subject, as well as on genend physics. After the 
Revolution, he took an actiye part in public affairs, and 
was successively Presi<lent of Paris, Commandant of the 
National Guard, and Dejuity Ext raonli nary for Agen in 
the National Assembly, of which he was elected President 
in 1791. He narrowly escaped with his life during the 
lleign of Terror ; and on emerging from his concealment 
he was appointed Professor of Zoology at the Jardin des 
Plantes, where he spent the rest of his life in the diligent 
pursuit of science. He published a large number of valu- 
able works, the results of close obs<»ryation and study ; and 
although he rarely allowed himself nK»re than two hours' 
sleep at a time, he suryived to nearly the age of seventy. 

Anung the most laborious and successful inyestigators 
of the laws of the animal economy were lialler and Hunter. 
Hallers devotion to science was almost fanjttical. Although 
exceedingly delicate from his ehildhood, and aftlicted with 
rickets, he studied incessantly. The wonder is, that with 
his weak health and his hard mental work, he should have 
lived to nearly seventy. He began publishing the results 
of his inquiries when only alx^nt twenty years ohl. asid in 
the course of the following fifty years he published upwards 
of tAvo hundred treatises, principally in illustration of the 
► la\ys of sensation and irritability, >yhich he may almost be 
said to have discovered. 

John Hunter had many difficulties to encounter, princi- 
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pally arifling from his neglected educntion ; yet he was 
equally laborious and successful. He is entitled to take 
rank with the very greatest names in science ; his museum 
alone — which contains upwards of 10,000 preparations 
illustrative of human and comparative anatomy, jjliysiology, 
pathology, and natural history — being one of tlie most 
splendid monuments ever raised to the i>ower of sustained 
industry and persevering investigation. 

M. Louis Pasteur is anotlier instance of extraordinary 
scientific perseverance. At seventeen he was an usher in 
the Lyceum of Besanyoii. His round of duties was mono- 
tonous. He did not tcacli tlie boys liiniself, but saw that 
they learned their lessons, besides keeping order in their 
dormitory. On Sunday he accompanied tliem to mass, 
and on Thursdavs he took them out to walk. How did he 
contrive to become a scientific man ? Simply by making 
use of opportunities. Ho was permitted to attend the 
professors' lectures in the higher classes ; and the lectures 
on natural philosopliy attracted his attention. Yet lie was 
obliged to limit liis scientific studies to the hours of recrea- 
tion and tlie holidays. But it so happened that a pupil at 
the Lyceum h:ul a very fine microscope, which he permitted 
Pasteur to examine and use. On Thursdays, when he went 
out with the pupils, the microscope was taken to the ram- 
parts to examine the insects. This little incident deter- 
mined his future historv. He became an enthusiast in 
microscopic! work. All the rest came to him by degrees, 
with persevering apj>lication and study. He j>ut the an- 
gel of death under the microscope, and discovered the laws 
by which animals and human beings might be guarded 
from her fatal influence. He investigjited the causes of 
the silk and vine disease, and is now engaged in tracking 
typhoid fever to its lair, and searching into the nature of 
hydrofihobia. 

Most of these men of science have been self-denying. 
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They have not vrorked for fortune bo much as for scientific 
jirogreBS. Spinoza refused the pension offered him by 
Louis XIV. oil condition of dedicating a work to his 
Klajestv. Spinoza preferred to retain his independence 
and maintain himself bv Ills own labors, — tboiigli his oc- 
cupntiun was only tliat of polJKlung glasses for the opt!- 
ciaiis. Spinoza wan ho immersed in his books and studies, 
that sometimes he did not leave his mom fordays together, 
liobert Hooke seldom retired to rest until two or three 
o'clock in the moniiug. and occasionally pursued his studies 
during the eutire night. Pater, the Hungarian mathe- 
matician, slept only two hours in summer, anil four in 
winter, devoting the greater part of his waking hours to 
study. Bayle worked at his desk fourteen hours a day 
for forty years. 

Astronomers hare been indefatigable workers. Galileo 
and Copernicus were diligent night- watchers to the end of 
their long lives. Tycho Krahe scarcely ever left his obser- 
vatory at Hven during a period of twenty-one years. 
Hevelius continued wntcliiug the moon and the stars until 
seventy-six. Flamsteed. a jioor country clergyman strug- 
gling with disease, undertook the formidable task of e<ir- 
recting the extensive errors which existed in the astron- 
omical tables of his day. and of cataloguing the fl.'ted stars 
—a work which occupied him. with liiu other labors, 
until his seventy-thinl year. Indeed Flamsteed may be 
said to be the founder of [iractical aitrouomy in England, 
llrodley, a man of great sugartty. pronounee<l by Newton 
to be "the Ijest astronomer in Europe." continued care- 
fully to observe the heavenly Imdien at (ireenwicb until 
his seventieth year — his vuluuble observations, during a 
period of twenty year.t, filling mi less than thirteen folio 
volumes. Maskelyiie, who assiste<l liradley in pre[>aring 
his tables of refractions continued his obsen-ations until 
lie was close upon fmirsrore years of age. 
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From these instances, it would appear that night-watch- 
ing is not so injurious to healtli as is usually sup]>osod ; and 
that the patient and unexciting, though laborious, life of 
astronomers is by no means unfavorable to longevity. 
Thus, William Herschel and his sister Caroline Lucretia 
exhibited unwearied activity in astronomical observation 
and calculation down to the close of their long lives ; fur 
the one departed at eighty-four years old, and the other at 
ninety-eight. That the stud}' is absorbing and engrossing 
mav be understood from tha case of Delambre, of whom it 
is related that durin<]: the terrible cannonade of Paris by 
the Allies in 1814, lie calmly pursued his astronomical 
obser^'ations, though his house was almost in the centre of 
the struggle. He was at work all that day for a period of 
sixteen hours, from eight in the morning until late at 
night, displaying a degree of self-possession, devotion to 
study, and indifference to personal danger, wliicli has 
rarely if ever been equalled. 

The last seventeen years of Euler's life were darkened 
by blindness, which, however, served only to sweeten his 
temper and brighten his intellect. Eulers working life 
extended to over fiftv-seven vears. His first treatise on 
the management of ships at sea was written at nineteen, 
and received with approbation by the French Academy of 
Sciences. He continued to write and publish memoirs on 
mechanics, on arithmetic, on astronomy, on the theory of 
music, and on almost every known branch of theoretical 
and practical mathematics, until his seventy-sixth year. 
He lost the sight of one eye at twenty-eight, and of the 
other at fifty-nine. Notwithstanding his total blindness, 
he continued his labors; for his powers of memory mar- 
vellously increased, even in his old age. In his sixty- 
fourth year he would have been burned to death during 
the conflagration of his house but for the courage of one 
of his countrj'men, who took him up and bore him away in 
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his arms. He lived for twelve more years, working to the 
end ; and then, while playing with his grandchild, he ex- 
pired suddenly without pain. The number of separate 
mathematical works which Euler left behind him is almost 
incredible. It has been calculated that for every fortnight 
during forty-seven years of his working life, he produce*! 
a separate effort of mathematical investigation, digested, 
arranged, and amplified by corollaries and scholia. Perhaps 
there is no similar instance of laboriousness in the history 
of scientiiic study. 

Alexander Von Humboldt was a man of almost inex- 
haustible fertility. He was prodigious in his labors, and 
enormous in his acquirements. His daily business occupa- 
tions were so engrossing that he was under the necessity 
of pursuing his scientiiic labors during the night or in the 
early morning, when most other people were asleep. Thirty 
3'ears before his death, he rose regularly at four during the' 
summer months, and although at an advanced age nature 
assei*ted her rights, and he lay until eight, he continued to 
consume the midnight oil until almost the close of his life 
at ninety. Humboldt's knowledge was of a universal char- 
acter, comprehending more especially all branches of science 
relating to physical nature. In one of his solemn sentences 
he prescribed as the three requisites for intelligent travel, 
— serenity of mind, love for some class of scientific labor, 
and a pure feeling for the enjoyment which nature in her 
freedom is ever ready to impart. Indeed, his own life 
and labors were an illustration of the efficacy of his pre- 
scription. 

Humboldt, in his youth, underwent a course of study 
in mining and metallurgy ; after whicli he filled for some 
time the office of mining superintendent at Bayreuth. He 
then occupied his spare time in writing scientific articles 
on various subjects for the German periodicals, besides 
preparing an important botanical work on the Flora of 
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Frieilburj;^. About tlie same time lie wrote ainl {mblished 
his Invent I (fat ions on the Muscles and Nerve Kibres^ as 
well as his Treatise on Subterranean Kinds of (ias. Feel- 
ing within himself ** a burning desire to travel in distant 
lands as yet unexplored by Europeans,'* he resigned his 
mining appointment, and, in company with Bonj)land, set 
out for South America. There the two naturalists travel- 
led about for five years through extensive tracts of country 
that had never until then been scientifically observed and 
described. On Humboldt's return to Euroj)e he settled at 
Paris, where he occuj)ied twelve years in digesting and 
systematizing the knowledge of facts which he had so 
laboriously collected. The result was the preparation and 
publication of several works of large dimensions. He after- 
wards tmvelled through Italy, England, Kussia, and Si- 
beria, publishing the results of his observations in several 
valuable works. Finally, when in his seventy-sixth year, 
he commenced his Cosmos, in which he eml:H)died, as it 
were in i)oetic unity, the essence of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of his entire life. 

William Von Humboldt, the elder brother of the trav- 
eller, was even more esteemed in Germany than Alexander. 
He was a statesman and philologist ; and equally laborious 
in his various pursuits. For forty years he enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the greatest philosoj^hers and 
linguists in Europe. "Work,'' he said, "according to my 
fealing, is as much of a necessity to a man as eating and 
sleeping. Even those who do nothing which to a sensible 
man can be called work, still imagine that they are doing 
something. The world possesses not a man who is an 
idler in his own eyes." To a correspondent he said : " That 
is a very beautiful expression in 3'our last letter, in which 
you say that you regard life as a casket in which we can 
lay up all the spiritual treasures that we possess. It is in- 
deed a remarkably happy idea. In fact, man can make of 
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lii8 life what he will, and give jw much value to it for him- 
self and others as he has power given him." 

Some work for oecupaticni, some for jdeasure, some for 
fortune, some for faint*, and some becjiusc they cannot help 
it. Work an<l o<!cnj)ation are absolutely necessary to their 
exintcnce. Wlien tliev become famous, it is unlooked for 
—often unwelcome. There are many who excel by sheer 
force of industry; by economizing every moment, and turn- 
ing it to some useful account. Pliny the Elder, when in 
the country, never relaxed from reading or being rejul to, 
except when in the hath. Most of the great chemists, 
naturalists, an<l natural philosophers, have been careful 
economists of time, <*.<mstant]y observing and recording. 

John Dalton was a man of this character. Like Newton 
he would not allow that he had discovered anything, ex- 
cept through the power of continuous and patient industry 
which he had brought to bear upon the subject. When 
complimented on his discoveries at an anniversary meeting 
of the Medical School at Manchester, he observed : " With 
regard to myself, I shall only say, seeing so many gentle- 
men present who are pursuing their studies, that if Lhave 
succeeded better than manv who surround me, in the dif- 
ferent walks of life, it ha** been chiefly, nay, I may say al- 
most solely from unwearied assiduity. It is not so much 
from any superior genius tliat one man possesses over an- 
other, but more from attention to study and perseverance 
in the objects before them, that some men rise to greater 
eminence than others. This it is, in my opinion, that 
makes one man succeed better than another. That is all 
shall say concerning myself." 

Dalton was constantly observing and comparing. Even 
after suffering from an attack of paralysis at seventy- 
one, when sufficiently recovered he continued his obser- 
vations as indef.itigably as ever. In the last night of 
his life he made the usual cntrj^ in the book in which 
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he recorded his meteorological observations, of which he 
had made more than two hundred thousand during half a 
century. 

Although Dalton was by no means a man of mediocrity, 
and although his modesty led him to underestimate the 
value of his labors, still it is unquestionable that men of 
mediocre powers are occasionally able toaccomplisli results 
almost approaching the marvellous, merely by dint of well-' 
applied and long-continued industry*. Some of the men 
who have most powerfully influenced the world, have not 
been men of genius so much as men of great force of 
pur|K)se and infinite capacity for work. Amongst such 
men may be mentioned Martin Luther, Calvin, Ignatius 
Jjoyola, St. Francis Xavier,* John Knox, and John Wes- 
lev. 

Luther was a man of extraordinary power, energy, and 
perseverance. His life may be said to embody the history 
of the Reformation in Europe. He was at once linguist, 
logician, preacher, and politician. All the great move 
ments of his time centred in him. He first translated the 
Kew Testament, and then he translated the Old. He 
fltKxled the press, then in the infancy of its power, with 
tnicts, treatises, and dissertations, in defence of the liberty, 
of inquiry and examination, — the first great right, he held, 
of the human understanding. But his capacity of labor 
was not suddenly born, for industry had been the habit of 
his life. Speaking of himself at Wittenberg while still a 
monk, he said : "I had need to have two secretaries to keep 
up my correspondence ; I am conventual concionator, table 
preacher, director of studies ; I am vicMir, or in other words 
eleven priors in one; conservator of the ponds at Litzkau, 
})leader and assessor at Torgan, Pauline rejuler and collec- 
tor of psalms; and add to all these the assaults bi the 

* For Icrnatius Loyola and St. Francis Xavier see Seif-Help^'pjp. 
238, 322, 873; and Dut]/, 108, 32o. 
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world, the flesh, and the devil.*' Work, energy, 'and deter- 
mination were the habituul conditions of his life. Noth- 
ing could hold him back when he saw the road of duty 
clear before him. He would go to Worms although 
there were as many devils there as tiles upon the house- 
tops. 

Bv the time that he was thirtv-five. Luther had imln 
lished little ; but after that, he was not only the most 
copious, but the most j>opular writer in Germany. His 
first publication was characteristically entitled JiesoiiUions 
—expressive of the energetic determination of the man 
whose life was really one long encounter with diflicultics 
and perils. By the energy of his style, and the fire and 
vehemence of his convictions, he carried everything before 
him. His language adapted itself to every voice and every 
key, — sometimes brief, terse, and sharp at steel, as others 
with a mighty stream of words. At the same time he 
continued full of cheerfulness and g.x>tl humor, taking in- 
finite pleasure in his wife and family, and cheering their 
hearts with music ; for he played both the guitar and the 
flute. "Music," he said. *• is the art of the proi)hets ; it 
is the only art which, besides theology, can calm the agi- 
tations of the soul and put the devil to flight.'' But this 
wsvs not enough ; he occupied some of his spare time in 
turning and clock-making. He could never be idle. 
"When I am assailed with heavv tribulations," he sai<l, 
"I rush out among my j»igs rather than remain by my- 
self." His robust hunger of work was extraordinary. In 
three vears he wrote and imblished four hundred and fortv- 
six works, prefixed to many of which were woihI engravings 
after his own design ; and during the same time he was in 
correspondence with many of the lejuling minds in Europe. 
Luther stamped the impress of his mind uj>on his race and 
nation. He devoted himself to the cause of jwpular eiluca- 
tiou ; and what Germany has become, must in no saiall 
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degree be attributed to his prescient forethought and his 
individual influence. 

Calvin was no less indefatigable and laborious. He was 
tlie divine and dialectician, as Luther was the orator and 
pamphleteer of the Ileformation. Calvin had undergone 
severe and prolonged mental discipline in his youth, and 
was accomplished in the learning of the schools. He was 
only twenty-five when his Institutes appeared — a work 
which exercised a powerful influence during the age in 
which he lived, as well as on succeeding generations. After 
the appearance of that work, his labors were ineetsa.it. 
He preached daily, taught theology to students three days 
in the week, conducted an extensive correspondence, main- 
tained controversies with theologists in all lands, and 
devoted the remaindor of his spare time to literary work. 
Ho travelled from Geneva into Gorman v and France, but 
only to renewed toil. From Strasburg he wrote to a friend : 
*• I do not recollect a dav in which I was more overwhelmed 
with business of various sorts. A messenger w«as waiting 
for the first j>ortion of my book, so that I had to revise 
al)out twenty pages ; added to this, that I was to lecture, 
to preach, to write four letters, to despatch some contro- 
versies, and to answer more than ten aj)pellants.'' Else- 
where he complains of constant interruptions, and looks 
forward " to the long nights when he shall have some 
freedom," — though it wsis only freedom to do some extra 
work. For he worked nicjht and dav. *• in season and out 
of season," even when laboring under a terrible compli- 
cation of maladies. It was his extreme temperance and 
simplicity of living that enabled him to reach fifty-five, 
at which age he died. During his last illness when he was 
scarcely able to breath, he translated his Hurnxony of Moses 
from Latin into French, revised the transaction of Genesis, 
and wrote his Coinmentarij on Joshua^ at the same time he 
was occupied with the affairs of the various churches, and 
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answered their appeals by word of mouth or by writing, as 
ths various cases required. His friends expostulated and 
entreated him to spare himself; but his usual reply was 
that what he had done was as nothing, and that they must 
allow him to labor at the work which God had set him to 
do until his latest breatli. 

Knox, too, was a man of unconquerable energy and in- 
defatigable labor. He was always at work — teaching, 
])reaching, advising, and organizing; sometimes when in 
hiding from his perscutors, and at other times in the open 
face of day, braving all dangers. For two years he was a 
slave on a French galloy-boat. where he dragged his chains 
and rowed under torture of the whip, with Huguenots as 
well as criminals. He was at length liberated, though his 
health had been greatly injured by the cruelty with which 
he was treated — yet his mental vigor remained as great 
as ever. Undauntedly he wentfrom place to place, rousing 
the intellect of his countrymen. Though he w:is proclaimed 
an outlaw and a rebel, they formed a living wall of defence 
around him. His energy and perseverance, his ability and 
courage, his intense earnestness and self-denying zeal, 
carried him through his " good light " to the triumphant 
close. Though he lived to the comparatively advanced age 
of sixty-seven, his biographer says that he "was not so 
much oppressed with years, as worn out and exhausted by 
his extmordinarv labors of bodv and anxieties of mind.*' 

%r ft 

"When laid in his grave beeind St. Giles's Cathedral in 
Edinburgh, Lord Morton, looking down ui)on his coffin, said, 
" There lies one who never feared the f;u-e of man." * 
Xot less indefatigable «and laborious was John Wesley, 



• John Knox's dansliur. Kii/.alN>ili. married Jolin Welsh, (from 
whom the late Mrs. Carlylc, Jane Welsh, was deM^ended): he was 
a Presbyterian ministiM'. and w.is exiled for his o)>|»osiiion to Epis- 
copacy. When her husband was in ill health, and desired toremru 
to Scotland, she sonsrlit an inier>iew with Kinc James, who asked, 
her whose daughter she was. She re])Iicd; " My father was John 
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the founder of tlie Wesleyan Methodist connection. His 
life has been cited as an instance of the power of mediocritj^ 
impelled by earnestness and inspired by devotion, Wesley 
was a most self-denying man, and a continuous worker. 
Not a moment was left unemployed. He rose at four in 
tlie morning, summer and winter, for fifty years, and 
preached at five in the morning whenever he could find an 
audience. He travelled from four to five thousand miles a 
year — teaching, preaching, and organizing. In the inter- 
vals of his work he found time to read much, and to write 
Toluminously ; being at the same time his own printer and 
bookseller. That he did not, however, place much reliance 
upon books, as upon working zeal, may be inferred from 
his remark to one of his disciples, ''Beware that you bo 
not swallowed up in books ! An ounce of love is worth a 
pound of knowledge."^ His capacity for organizing and 
administering affairs was very great ; as is sufficiently 
proved by the vigorous community which he founded 
during his life, and which has increased so much since his 
death. 

Wesley's knowledge of character was accurate, his will 
was- resolute, and his intellect was clear and decided. l)Ut 
all these characteristics would have availed comparatively 
little but for his laboriousness, which inspired all who 
came within reach of his influence and exam])le. At 
eighty-six, he was still preaching twice, and occasionally 
thrice, a day. At eight\'-seven he wrote : " Blessed be 
God ! I do not slack my labors ; I can preach and write 
still." He was still preaching at eighty-eight — the year 



Knox."—" Knox and Welsh." said tlie kin?: " the devil ne'er 
made sic a match as tli at."—" May be," replied Mrs. Welsh; ** for 
we never speired his leave." She then beiri^ed that her husband 
might be permitted to revisit Scotland, ancf the king said. ** lie 
shall if he submit himself to the bishops; " n(K)ii which Mrs. Welsh, 
holding out her apron, said, ** Sooner that he should do so, 1 would 
kep his head there." 
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ill wliicli he died. He himself attributed his length of 
years and his laborious life to his habitual temperance ; 
for, from his youth up, he had been one of the most abstemi- 
ous of men. But he possessed — what is of immense im- 
portance to the brainworker — the i>o\ver, which compara- 
tively few persons ]>ossess, of beiiig able to sleep at will ; 
and he acknowledged that he never lost a night's sleep 
from his childhoo<l. 

The mere quantity of work done by some men — apart 
from the question of its quality — has been extraordinary. 
Kichard Baxter wrote a hundred and forty-five distinct 
works, as he himself says^ ^* in the crowd of all my other 
employments.'' De Foe was incessantly pamphleteering 
and book-making. Chalmers gives a list of one hundnnl 
and seventy-four distinct works ; though several of them are 
pamphlets, now little known. The nine quarto volumes of 
De Foe's Hecietc were all written with his own hand. Of 
course most of his writings are forgotten, as must neces- 
sarily be the case with the works of every voluminous 
writer. For tlie most i)art, they die with theoccasi )n that 
gave them birth. Only a few, and those i)erhaps the leju^t 
]>rized at the time of their publication, are destined to 
reach jwsterity. liohinson Cnisoe was offered to lx>ok- 
seller after bookseller, and refused ; and yet it is the work 
above all othei*s bv which De Foe is likelv to be best known 
in the future. 

There are other multitudinous authors whose works aiv 
all but forgotten. Brynne, the author of Jlistriomastix, is 
one of them. It has been computed that, from the time Ikj 
reached man's estate to the day of liis death, he wr<»te, 
compiled, and printed, an average of eiglit quarto pages 
daily. What is more, they enjoyed an extraordinary popu- 
larity in their day; and publishers were found to risk 
several hundred pounds ujwn a single volume. Yet now 
they are almost unknown, except to book-hunters. 
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T]ie works of some voluminous authors have been all 
but unknown even in their own time. AVhen a gentleman 
CAsually mentioned to Dr. Campbell, author of A Political 
Surcef/ of Great liritainy that he would like to have a set 
of his works, he found, to his surprise, that a cart-load of 
Dr. CampbelTs works was at his door next morning ; the 
little bill for which was over seventy }>ounds ! Sweden- 
borg's father. Bishop Snidberg, plied the printing-press 
almost incessantly. " I think," he said, " that ten carts 
could scarcely carr}' away what I have written and printed 
at my own expense.'* His son, Emanuel, was a volumi- 
nous author, having published during his lifetime upwards 
of sixtv works, some of whicli were most elaborate. 

The Abbe Provost wrote more than one hundred and 
seventy volumes, though the only one that is now read is 
Maiion Leacaut. Hans Sachs, the German shoemaker and 
author, was one of the most laborious of men ; for, besides 
the shoes which he made and mended, he comjiosed and 
published about two hundred comedies, tragedies, and 
f;irces, and about seven hundred fables, allegorical tales in 
verse, and jK>ems sucred and profane. Moser, a German 
compiler of the last century, left behind him four hundred 
and eighty works, of whicli seventeen are still unedited. 
Anotlier German, named Kruntz, comj^osed an encyclopedia 
entirely bv himself, which at the date of his deatli, in 1790, 
amounted to seventy-two large octavo volumes. 

The qualiti/ of liuffon's works is generally recognized. 
These, when published complete after his death, occupied 
thirty -six quarto volumes ; but then, to use his own W(»rds, 
*• I spent fifty years at my desk." Gibbon occupied fifteen 
years of laborious work and study in elaborating his Decline 
ami Fall of the lloman Ampirc. Dr. Kobertson, of Edin- 
burgh, was another diligent worker — great in the quality as 
well as quantity of his works. His J/istort/ of /Scotland 
and his History of the Ileign of Charles V, were probably 
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his best historical works. His carlv motto was Vita sitte 
Uteris viors est, a sentiment wliich adhered to liim through 
life. Sir John Sinclair was an enormous worker. While 
at college, he made the following arrangement of his time : 
Sleep, seven hours; dressing, half-an-hour ; meals and re- 
hixation, two hours and a half ; exercise, twu hours ; study, 
twelve hours, — thus making up the twenty-four hours. He 
worked continuously until \i6 was eighty-one, his mind re- 
maining clear and lirm to the last. In the course of his 
life he published ten great works in eighteen volumes, and 
8U])erintended the ])ublication of four other works in one 
hundred and six volumes, l>esides issuing not less than 
three hundred and sixty-seven distinct pamphlets on vari- 
ous subjects.* 

The habits of studv of the late M. Littr^ were somewhat 
different from those of Sir John Sinclair. Littr^ was first 
a doctor, then a publicist, and lastly a ]ihilologist. At the 
age of sixty-two he began tlie great work by which he is 
chiefly known — his Dictionart/ of the French I^inffumje, 
He himself did, almost unaided, what it r€H]uin*d the ccnn- 
bined knowledge and industry of the members of the French 
Academy to accomplish in a former generation. Litti*e's 
work was not only a dictionary of the French language, but 
a history of each word, with its nomenclature, signification, 
pronunciation, etymology, definitions, and synonyms, to- 
gether with examples of style and language taken from the 
bfst authors. Perhaps no surh work has ever been accom- 
plished by a singb* man, and in so short a time ; for the 
work occupied him only about ftmrteen years. He began 
in 1S(>3, at the age of sixty-two, an<l completed the four 
original volumes— -of aUnit three thousjind j)ag<'s, each page 
containing three columns in small ty|M» — by the year 1S7S. 
But another volume remained to Ik* dtme, tt> complete his 

* For sketch of Sir John*8 life and career, see «Sf (f-I£eli>. pp. 
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work — the Supplement, which contained more than four 
hundred pages full of additional information.* 

Tlie manner in which he economized his time while 
working at his Dictionary was described by himself. He 
rose at eight, t(fok some work with him downstairs while 
his room was being put in order. At nine he went u])- 
stairs and corrected proofs until bronkfast time. From one 
till three he worked at the Jounud des Savants, and from 
three till six at his Dictionary. At six he went down to 

• 

dinner. It lasted about an hour. Notwithstanding the 
doctors' rule that one should not recommence work immedi- 
ately after dinner, Littr^ constantly violated it, and felt 
himself nothing the worse. From seven o'clock until three 
next morning he worked closely at the Dictionary, and then 
went to bed. He slept as soundly as "Wesley did, and rose 
next morning at eight, to begin his day's work as before. 
Littre died at the age of eighty. 

" To work " was part of Southey's religion. He was pci*- 
petually reading, writing, and annotating. His mind was 
full of great designs, though he did not live to complete 
them. Yet he contrived during his life, to write more than 
a hundred volumes on various su))jects, besides alwut one 

* In his last Supplemental Volume (ihe fifth of liis great work) 
Littre says: '* J'^iais iLpeu pi-es parvenu u rinipression tie la moi- 
tie' lie ce supple'meut, lors qu'une grave miiladie, m'interrotupaiu, 
rappela h, ma uicinoire le vers que Virgile met dans la bouche 
d*£uec qui. apres quelques vains succes de resistance dans la der- 
nicre uuit de Troic, s' eerie: lieu nihil invitiMj'as (juemquam^fidcrc 
dioiH. X'ctait-ce ptis, eu e£Fet, aller centre le grc'dcs dieux que dc 
commenccr k soixaut-seize ans tni travail de quelque durde ? Mais 
ma iheorie morale quant ttTactivet^ (je raiexprimeephisieursfois) 
est qi^Ml faut travailler et entreprendre jusqu'au bout, laissant au 
destin le soin de decider si I'on terroinera. Apr^s le vers de Vir- 
gile se presenu a mou esprit, dans Toisivitc' de la maladie, LaFon- 
taine et son contenaire disputant contre la mort qui le presse et que 
lui assure qu'il nMmporte *a la ix^'publiquequMl fasseson testament, 
qu'il pourvoie sou neveu et ajoute un aile a sa maison Je ne suis 
pas ceutenaire: mais je suis fort vieux. moi aussi j*objectai h, la 
mort. Elle ne trouvait pas non plus qu'il importat beaucoup a la 
r^publique que je terminasso mon supplement; mais enfiu, elle 
n'insista pas, la menace s'dloigna et uu sursis me f ut accord^." 
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hundred and thirty articles for tl»e Quarterly Mevietr, 
Seliiller also, though his career was shorter than that of 
iSouthey, and though the hulk of his work was much smaller, 
arcx)m})lished more of an enduring character. He wrote 
his best works during the last fifteen years of his lift^ 
though during that time he scarcely passed a d;iy without 
suffering from bodily j)ain. 

It is true, a great deal of intellectual labor is merely 
selfish ; not to promote any useful object, to further science, 
or even to amuse and instruct others, but mereh' to please 
one's self. Thus, Mezzofunti mastered nearlv everv known 
language, but left not a word behind him wherewith to help 
the struggling student on his way. iVIac^liabecchi also, the 
devourerof books — who lived amongst them, took his meals 
amongst them, slept amongst them, and was never out of 
Florence more than twice in his life — was another useless 
brain-worker, who lived exclusively for himself, and did 
nothing to render the world grateful that such a book-de- 
vourer had ever existed. 

Calderon and Lope de Vega were among the most fertile 
of authors, — the one adding at least four hundred dramas, 
and the other upwards of two thousand, to the dramatic 
literature of Spain. De Vega wrote with as much ease as 
great talkers converse, without study and without effort. 
He w;is, in fact, an improvhatore. He produced because 
he could not help producing. Scarcely a month or even a 
week passed without some sonnet, or romance, or comedy, 
or drama, proceeding from his pen. He himself states, in 
the eclogue to Claudeo, one of his last works, that of his 
dramas about one hundred had been composed in as many 
days. During the fifty years of his working life, he pro- 
duced upwards of twenty millions of verses which arc in 
print, besides twenty-one quarto volumes of miscellaneous 
works. 

The only writer of modern times who can be comparftl 
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to Lope de Vega for rapidity of production was Sir Walter 
Scott, who, however, wrote himself out much sooner. AVhen 
in the full tide of liis i>opularity, he produced the "Waverloy 
Novels at the rate of twelve volumes a vear. Thus, Ivan- 
hoe. The Mona^tenj, The Abbot, and KenUworthj were 
produced in little more tlian twelve montlis. Indeed, Scott 
composed faster than lie coulil writ*» ; an<l when unable, 
through sickness and bodily suffering, to proceed with 
The Bride of Lammermoory he willed to his help the ser- 
vices of Laidlaw and John Ballantvne as his amanuenses. 
They had often to call upon him to stop to enable them to 
note down his narrative. Laidlaw beseech ed him to stop 
dictating, while his audible suffering fille<l an\' pause. 
"Nay, Willie," said Scott, ^'only see that the doors are 
fast. As to giving over work, that can only be when I am 
in woollen." John Ballantyne usually hiul a dozen of pens 
ready made, before he seated himself opposite the sofa on 
which Scott lay, and began his work. Though Scott often 
turned himself on his pillow with a groan of torment, he 
usually continued the sentence in the same breath. But 
when any dialogue of peculiar animation was in progress, 
the spirit seemed to triumph over matter ; and Scott rose 
from his couch and walked up and down the room, raising 
and lowering his voice, as if acting the part. 

It was in this fashion that Scott produced by far the 
greater portion of The Jiride of lAunmernioor, It is a 
remarkable circumstance connected with the production of 
this, perlmps the most dramatic and tragic of Scott's novels, 
that when the work was put into his hands after his re- 
covery, he did not recollect one single incident, character, 
or conversation it contained I The storv had been rooted 
in his mind from childhood ; but the whole of the working 
out of the drama, in its marvellous detail, had been accom- 
plished as if he had been asleep ; and when finally read 
out; it came upon him like a iialf-remembered dream. It 
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may, however, be added that Scott, at the time of its com* 
position, was under the influence of henbane and opium, 
both of which he took in considerable quantities for the 
purpose of allaying the painful cramp in his stomach, and 
that he was therefore in an altogether abnormal state of 
nervism and exaltation. 

Scott was under great pressure when he wrote Tike Life 
of Najyoleon, That voluminous but by no means enduring 
work was written for the special purpose of paying his 
debts. It was composed in the midst of jMiin, sorrow, and 
ruin. Tlie nine volumes were written rapidly, in less than 
twelve months. At the same time, he was proceeding with 
the novel of Woodcock, taking refuge in the composition 
of the latter as a relief and relaxation from drearier labor. 
Scott produced in all seventy-four volumes of novels, 
twenty-one volumes of jioetry, and about thirty volumes of 
history and biography, besides a large number of articles 
for the Quarterly llevieio and other periodicals. One 
hundred and four of these volumes were produced between 
1814 and 1831, the principal working 3'ears of his life, or 
at the rate of about six volumes a year. The mere me- 
chanical work of writing them out was immense. But it 
should be remembered that Scott was notwhollv an author. 
He was sheriff of his countv, a clerk of the Court of 
Session, partner in a printing and publishing house, an al- 
most universal correspondent with friends in all parts of 
the world, and a county squire exercising splendid hospi- 
talit}'. He was a most brave, industrious, excellent, and 
noble gentleman. 

As we liave said, it is not the quantity but the quality 
of the work that is most valued. Some men have bestow- 
ed great labor upon works which, when finished, were com- 
pressed within a very small compass. Thus Butler's 
Analogy occupied him twenty years, and it is contained 
within a small volume. But he \iTote and re-wrote various 
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parts of it, and studied each word and phrase until it ex- 
pressed precisely his meaning, and no more. It is simply 
a condensed epitome of thought and argument. 

It took Montesquieu twenty-five years to compose his 
JEf<prit de Lois, though it may be read in an hour. The 
autlior said to a friend, "the preparation of it lias whiten- 
ed my hair." Hervey's treatise, Exercitatio de Motu 
Cordis et SaiypAinis, in which he demonstrated the circu- 
lation of the blood, cost him twenty-six years' labor. 
Swammerdam, the naturalist, was occupied for eight years 
in the preparation of his last published work, The anaU 
o^y of tJie Day Fly, Ariosto was engaged for ten years 
in composing his Orlaiulo Furioso^ of which only a 
hundred copies of the first edition were printed and sold to 
a bookseller at about fifteenpence a copy. 

Abraham Tucker made numerous sketches of his Light 
of Nature before he eventually decided upon the plan and 
details of the work, after which he wrote out and trans- 
cribed the whole copy twice over with his own hand. The 
work, which was in seven volumes octavo, occupied him 
about eighteen years. Though little read now. The Light 
of Nature was a favorite book with Dr. Paley and Sir 
James Mackintosh. Tucker has been called "the meta- 
physical Montaigne." Sir James Mackintosh said of him 
that he wrote to please himself more than the public, and 
that he had too little regard for his readers either to sacri- 
fice his sincerity to them, or to curb his prolixity, repeti- 
tion, and egotism, from the fear of fatiguing them. Hence 
the book now rests on the book-shelves with so manv dead 
and half-forgotten volumes. ^ 

While some authors, like Lope de Vega and Scott, throw 
off their work with ease and rapidity, others, like Virgil, 
Tasso, Petrarch, Pjiscal, and Buffon, write and re-write, 
and are never satisfied with the form in which their ideas 
are cast. Books, however,— especially prose books, — will 
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be found to live rather because of what they contain than 
because of the form in wliicli they are presented. Mere 
style never yet saved a book, and perhaps never will. And 
yet style is greatly to be esteemed. Authors who have 
thought too much of style have rarely sur^'ived their own 
day, while those who have forgotten themselves in their 
subject for the most part 8ur\'ive. 

It is no doubt true that many works written rapidly and 
easily prove worthless and die, but so also do others written 
elaborately and can»fuHy. Of Loi>e de Vega's enormous 
number of works, few are now remembered, and only two 
or three of his plaj's ke(*p possession of the stage. It was 
the same with the works of the Italian poet Leonida, who 
wrote his poems ten times nvcr to give them the i>erfection 
he intended ; as well as of l*iero Maffei, who confined him- 
self to the careful comi>o8itioii of not more than fifteen lines 
a dav ; and of Claude Vau^jelas, who took thirtv vears to 
translate Quintus Curt i us. an<l was never done retouching 
and correcting it. I5ut who reads these books now ? 

Rogers took fourteen years to comj>oso his Italy, But 
how many readers would now jiossess the lK)ok but for the 
exquisite illustrations of Turner? It was said of Roger's 
works th.it thev ** would have bren dislicd but for the 
plates.'* Rogers ti»ld IJabbage that he had never written 
more than four, or at least six linos of verse, in one day, in 
his life. Babbago, li(!W4»V(»r, in his Hfc of a Philosopher^ 
mentions a case in which Rog«M's showed that hei>ossessed 
a very active imagination. While at dinner with a friend, 
the poet sat with his back to n window consisting of a single 
sheet of glass. Looking back, he fancied it to be open, 
and thereupon immediately caught cold ! 

Inspired men certainly compose with a rapidity and 
ra]>ture unknown to the ordinary worker. Alfieri tells us 
that he com|M>sed tlie first act of Alcestes with fury and 
with floo<ls of tears. Great works of genius are indeed 
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rarely produced slowly. When the poet stays to polish 
and overlay his idea with labor, the perfume of the con- 
ception escapes. The " fit " goes, and the train of thought 
is lost. 

Shakespeare, Petrarch, Dante, Scott, Goethe, Shellov, 
all wrote with rapidity, though Petrarch was a great pol- 
isher. Groethe would not allow a thought to escape, but 
immediately committed it to paper. One day, when hon- 
ored with a visit from an exalted monarch, Goethe slipped 
away for a few minutes in the midst of an interesting con- 
versation, and went into another room to write down an 
idea which ha<l just struck him for his Faust, Pope 
would not permit an idea to escape him, even in the night. 
He would get up, light his candle, and note it down. 
Southey, writing to Sir Walter Scott, said, "Believe mo, 
Scott, no man of real genius was ever a puritanical stick- 
ler for correctness, or fastidious about any faults except his 
own. The best artists, both in poetry and painting, have 
produced the most." 

At the same time, it is not necessary to attempt the 
tour deforce of the author mentioned by Horace, who could 
compose two hundred verses while standing on one leg ! It 
is not necessary to add that none of the one-leg verses sur- 
vived. Indeed, the easy composing of that which is worth 
reading can only be arrived at by preparation and study. 
Tlioujifh it may seem spontaneous, it is nevertheless the 
result of previous labor. When a ])lutocrat asked Horace 
Vernet to do a little thing for him in pencil for his album, 
Vornct did the little thing and asked 10(X) francs for it. 
*• Hilt it took vou onlv five minutes to draw,'' said the man 
of wcaltli. "Yes,'' said Vernet, "but it took me thirty 
ycurs to learn how to do it in five minutes." 

Erasmus composed his Praise of Folly (Fncomtnvi 
3[ori(ie) in seven days; but it embodied the results of the 
Studies of his entire life. "And herein trulv," savs Cnr, 
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lyle, speaking of Scott, '*lies the secret of the matter; such 
swiftness of mere writing, after due energy of preparation, 
is doubtless the right method; tlie hot furnace having 
long worked and simmered, let the pure gold flow out at 
one gush." 

Although Chapman boasted that he had translated 
Homer's twelve books in onlv fifteen weeks, the translation 
might have been all the better had more time been taken 
with it. The finishing touches which give the grace and 
charm to poetic thoughts, ran only bo matured by patience 
and leisure. The happy turji of idea comes after long 
meditation, enabling it to take ]>ossession of the human 
mind and memory, and live there through all time. 

Smollet ran a ra«*e with Hume in his History of Eng- 
land ; he wrote four quarto volumes in fourteen months. 
As Johnson read, ^^ tearing the bowels out of a book,'* so 
he wrote, with immense rapidity. One of his l>est proiluc- 
tions, T/i€ lAfe oftkirarje^ was written, according to his own 
account, in thirty-six hours; and his Mmift/ of Human 
Wishes, which contained alwut twelve pages of verse, was 
written in a day. Ilassdas wiis comp<>se<l during the. 
evenings of one week, for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of his mother's funeral ; and it was sent to the press 
as soon as written. The elder Dumas was one of the most 
i*apid of modern writers. He wrote the tirst four volumes 
()f Monte Christo in sixteen days, in a fisherman's cottage 
at Trouville, with his colleague M. Mjignet sitting op|>osite 
him at the same table; and it was perhaps the most popu- 
lar work that he ever wrote. 

The great musical composers have, for the most part, 
been indefatigable workers. The elder Scarlatti j>roduced 
no less than two hundre<l masses, a hundred operas, and 
three thousand cantatas. Haydn, besiil^shis six oratorios, 
two of which were The Creation and The Seasons, com- 
posed a hundred and six symphonies, two hundred concer- 
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to8, eighty-three violin quartettes, sixty pianoforte sonatas, 
fifteen masses, fourteen operas, sixty-two canzonets, besides 
a Te Deum and a Stabat Mater. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that some of his best works were written the fastest 
Handel was a constant and rapid worker; even after he 
had been partially disabled by paralysis. He had a favor- 
ite harpsichord, every key of which, by incessant practice, 
was hollowed out like the bowl of a spoon. When the fury 
of composition was on him, he ^Tote with extraordinary 
vehemence. The MessiaJi was executed in twenty-three 
days, and the Israel in Egypt in twenty-seven. In one year 
he composed Said, Isra^j Dryden^s Ode, Jupiter in Argos, 
and his Twelve Grand Sonatas — all first-rate works. 

But Mozart was still more rapid. His Nozze de Figaro 
was composed within a month, the grand finale of the 
second act occupying him two nights and a day, during 
which he wrote without intermission. Don Giovanni was 
composed in six weeks, though the whole subject had 
already been thoroughly digested in Mozart's mind. The 
overture was not begun until the night previous to that 
fixed for the first performance of the opera. He began it 
about midnight, and it was ready in the morning. The 
sheets were then handed to the copyists, but their work 
was so heavy and prolonged, that in the evening, when the 
hour for the commencement of the performance hiul arrived 
the audience were kept waiting three quarters of an hour 
for the overture. At last the sheets were hurriedly brought 
into the orchestra covered with sand, and the music was at 
once played at sight, with immense applause. Zauberflote 
also was written with extraordinary rapidity ; though 
Mozart's constitution was already breaking up, through 
irregularities and overwork. He worked at the opera night 
and daV) and finished it in a few weeks. He afterwards 
composed his Clemenza di Tito with equal despatch, com- 
piencing it while travelling, and finishing it in about 
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eighteen days. His last work was the LUquiem^ which he 
wrote upon his death bed, — working upon it almost to his 
latest breath.* 

It is also worthy of remark that Mozart's masterpieces 
were, for the most part, produced amidst a tumult of ar- 
rests, demand;} of duns, and petty cares and annoyances. 
Handel's great works were written amidst rage, vexation, 
and mortification; for his temper was furious and his 
health unsettled after liis first heavy attack of palsy. 
Weber's liveliest strains were conceived and worked out 
amidst the annoyances of petty cares ; and the most 
powerful ideas in Oberon — like those of Scott in the J3nde 
of Lammermoor — while he was almost prostrate with 
pain and suffering. In these cases, the spirit dominated 
over the body, and bade defiance to the torments and mis- 
eries which assailed it. 

It is not, however, through the preparatory efforts of 
lal>or and talent, however persevering, that such works are 
conceived and perfected, but through the influence of what 
we call Genius. It is difficult to define the word. It may 
be talent intensified, or the energizing of the imagination ; 
but it is something more. Grenius brings dead things to 
life. Hazlitt says it is the first impulse of genius to create 
what never existed before. Ruskin calls it the power of 
penetration into ^^ the root and deep places of the subject." 
Mill defines it as ^' the gift of seeing truths of a greater 
depth than the world can penetrate." Coleridge said, it is 
" the faculty of growth " ; John Foster believed it to be 
" the power of lighting one's own fire " ; and Flourens de- 
scribed it as 'Hhe highest development of reason in a 
man." It was said of the genius of Molibre that it was 
common sense sharpened until it shone. 

But genius is more than this. It is intense energy; 
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it ih a mail's selj\ Hometliiiig distinctive, and liis own. 
Genius is more tliaii intellect : it is inspired instinct.* 
There have been heaven-born generals, musicians, artists, 
and i>oets. PoeUi fia»ci(ur 7totJif, is a well-known maxim. 
Ordinary men arc imitators : men of genius are creators. 
Genius begins where rules end. l*atience and labor seek 
a way : genius iinds one. Intellect is but a tool : genius 
is an inspinitioii, a gift, an afHatus. Hence men in past 
ages regarded it as something supernatural and divir.e. 
The man of genius was the seer, the priest, the her >. 

Michael Angelo saw with his mind's eye, without liie help 
of either model or drjiwing, the statue hi<hlen in tin b'o:k 
of marble ; he seized his chisel, tore away the cereniet^.ts, 
and let out the god, to the \von<ler and admiration of all 
time. It is said that Paisiello, in his iits of composititm, 

1 Hear what a distinguished pliysiologist, Dr. John FK*tclicr of 
Edinburgh, said of the relations of insiiiici wiih genius : — '* The 
more nearly man, in attaining pcrfeciion in his works, is actuated 
in their production by Instinci, the greater is his Genius; tlie more 

by reason and volition, the greater in his Talent It is this 

consciousness of the existence in usof apo\vcrsu^K.'rior to any over 
which we have control, whicli h:vs hnl poets in all ages to invoke 
Apollo and the Muses to inspire their yermt — in other words, to 
call upon Passion or Instinct to sui>ersedeUeason; and that some 
such instinctive ]K)wer at once absorbi-d the mind, and actuated 
the mighty hand of Michael Angelo and a ll.'iph!iel, and excited, 
not only the conceptions, btit the merely i)hysical niovenienis des- 
tined to develop works on which ages were to ponder with admira- 
tion and delight, is unqnesiionable. 

It is true, the Instinct thus runninc; riot over the Reason is, in 
man very liable to become morbid, and even to terminate in con- 
tinued idiotcy or insanity; and it is this constant subserviency of 
many of the great actions of a i^reat ?enin^, and of a fatuous or fu- 
rious person to the same blind impulse, which produces that close 
alliance of the sublime and the ridiculous, the lofty and the bom- 
bastic, — as well in their works as in tlieir thoughts and words, 
which has furnished, in every aire, so fertile a theme of animad- 
version It is a similar morbid preponderance of Instinct over 

Reason which lea<ls men int^ every <le»*cription of intemperance, 
although this results more frequently from the Reason being too 
weak, as in the case of ordinary debauchees, than from the In- 
stinct being too strong, as in that of men of genius, who are unhap- 
pily 80 often characterized by^ this infirmity." — liudimeniH qf Fhy» 
Biology, Edinburgh, 1836, 
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buried liimself under tlie bed-clothes, trying to banish from 
his memory all the rules and precepts of his art, and giving 
vent to his feelings in the exclamation, " Holy mother ! 
grant me the grace to make me forget that I am a musi- 
cian ! " And Palestriua, in the MS. of his noble Mass of 
Pojje Marcellus— considered the very perfection of art — 
wrote the words; " Domine, illumine oculos meos." 

According to Avicenna, all things obey a human soul 
elevated into ecstasy. With concentrated attention tlie 
power of the mind becomes intense, — as warm rays thrown 
into a concave mirror become concentrated in one single 
point of heat. Tlie force of a man's intelligence is equal to 
the force of his concentration. And concentration means 
exaltation, ecstasy, inspiration. It is this which mainly con- 
stitutes the difference between men anc^ the results which 
they achieve — in poetry, oratory, science, invention, or art. 
This is the turning point of genius, — the point at which 
Archimedes arrived, when he ran half-clad through the 
streets of Syracuse during the siege, crying. *• I have found 
it! I have found it I " — the jjassers-by thinking tliat he 
was mad. Tims Newton achieved his jjreat discovery bv 
" always thinking to it," — that is, l>y liis intense power ^f 
concentration of intellect on the subject of his search. 

When men have been trained to a particular calling in 
life, they are put into a ^r.>oye from which it isvery diflic-ult 
to escape. Their mind and habits become formed, their 
destiny seems to be shaped, and they are bound in traninul.i 
from which it seems next to imjiossible to escape. l>ut llie 
bent of a strong genius is not to be restrained. It burs'.s 
through the crust of rircumstances ; forcing itself ui> throui.!:]i 
the obstructions of difficulty. diiid<»ery, and ijovertv. Thr.s 
Hans Sachs rose jibove coblding, John Stowe above tailoi*" 
ing, Arkwright above barbering, Claude Lorraine above 
pastry cooking, Bunyan above tinkering, Moliere above 
upholstery, Keats above drugs, and most great men above 
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the obstructions which seemed, at first sight, to render their 
distinction improbable. 

Eabelais was a physician, and Locke a surgeon ; but the 
one became a great wit and satirist, and the other a distin- 
guished philosopher. Galvani was a doctor in large practice, 
wlien he made the discovery identified with his name, and 
to the prosecution of which he subsequently devoted his life. 
Schiller and Smollett were surgeons — the one to the Duke 
of Wtlrtemberg's grenadier battalion, the other (as surgeon's 
mate) to a ship of the lino, the life on board of which lie 
describes in Roderick Random, Mungo Park, the travel- 
ler ; Crabbe, the poet ; Goldsmith, author of The Vicar of 
Wakefield; Farini, the Italian statesman; Kickman the 
English architect ; r^ir Thomas Browne, Sir Richard 
Blackmorc, Wollcott, Akenside, and Keats, — all belonged 
to the same profession. ^Ir. Haden, while doing his finest 
work as an etcher, was successfully conducting a large 
London practice ; and St. Beauve as was skilful with his 
dissecting knife as an anatomist, as he afterwards with\Wth 
his dissecting pen as a critic. 

Our greatest physiologist has said, "No man was ever a 
great man that wanted to be one.'' Indeed, men of the 
greatest genius are often unconscious. Such appears to 
have been the case with Shakespeare, who was content to 
appear in a subordinate part at the Globe Theatre, in ]^en 
Jonson's trage<ly of Ser/anns, and to commit to memory 
the heavy blank verses of his friend. l*ui)e says of Shake- 
speare, that "he grew immortal in his own despite." I:i 
the beginning of life especially, the possessor of genius is 
no more conscious of it than others an*. It is occasion- 
ally brought out by repeated trials, and sonietiinos by 
repeated failures. Thus Newton was led by his failures in 
judicial astrology to the study of natural philosophy and 
astrononi}', by the pursuit of whi<*h his fame was eventually 
established. Yet Newton was, like Shakesj)eare, always 

6 
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indifferent to inuw. Kven so great a sceptic as Voltaire 
hais said of Newton, that if tlie wliole human race could be 
assembled from the creation to his time, in the gradation of 
genius, Isaac Newton wonhl stand at their head. 

Though genius is sometimes a law unto itself, it more 
frequently a(*com|»lish«*s its objects by the labor which 
conquers all things. And the very capacity to lal»or in- 
tently and intens«*ly is of its<»lf of the nature of genius. It 
has even been said that tho great difference between men 
consists less in their original endowment than in their 
jK)wer of continuous and persevering labor. There must, 
however, be the spark of creative ]M)wer, otherwise labor 
by itself could avail litth*. Men of genius are not only 
laborious and persevering, but they are for the most part 
enthusiasts. In the case of discoveries and inventions 
nothing can be done without enthusiasm. The man of 
genius is usually before his age. He is not only unrecog- 
nized by his contemporaries, but he is often thwarted 
and baffled bv them. This has been the case in the dis- 
covery of the law of universal gravitation, of tlie undubi- 
tory theory of light, of the application tif steam for the 
jmrjioses of labor and locomotion, and of the principle of 
evolution and new laws of growth and development in the 
world about us. 

Genius, however, is not always so unconscious, as in the 
cases of Shakespeare and Newton. Some have not only 
recognized but asserted their own genius before the world 
recognized it. " When I am dead," said the great physiolo- 
gist, "you will not soon meet with another John Hunter.'* 
Dante claimed a first place among poets, and confitlently 
predicted his own fame. Kepler believed that the country 
to which he belonged would yet glory in him, and that his 
discoveries would l»e verified by succeeding ages. Of one 
of his books he says, " Whether it be read by iK)sterity or 
by my contemporaries is of no consequence ; it may well 
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wait for a reader during our century, when God Himself, 
during six thousand years, has not sent an observer like 
myself." Once, in the society of Conte and Vend6me, 
Voltaire exclaimed, " We are all kings, princes, or poets." 
Mirabcau claimed kinship with all genius. AVhen he spoke 
of Admiral Coligny, he always took care to add, **and who 
(by parenthesis) was my cousin.'* 

Goethe had the frankness to confess that he never ac- 
cepted any praise that he had not already bestowed upon 
himself. AVords worth anticipated witli confidence the 
judgment of posterity on his jioenis, and held that it would 
vet be acknowledj^cd tliat he liad exerted his facultv of ini- 
agination upon tlie wortliiest objects. And without the 
desire for appreciative sympathy from the minds of po^*- 
terit}', if not from tlie minds of contemporaries, men of 
imagination miglit not have possessed the necessary im- 
pulse to utter their tlioughts in poetry. 

Yet great men. to a certain extent, are but tlie product 
and offspring of their age. Tlicy are niadt* and moulded 
bv the times in which thev live. AVhilc tliev intluence, 
the}' are also influenced by tlieir contemporaries. Their 
family surroundinjjs, their editcition a:nl upbringin;^. the 
p:)litic:il and religious opinio:! of their j»eriod. act and re- 
su*t up^Mi their nature, give :i direetion to their character, 
a!Ml evoke their best powers. Hence great men, influenred 
by like causes, so often appear i'.i so m:i:iy groups or con- 
stellations. Such a group apppare<l in Ch'eeee in the time 
of Pericles; in Rome during the Augustan age ; in Spain 
during the reign of Philij)!!. ; a:i<l i:i France at the bo- 
giuniiig of that of Louis XIV. Tlie KIiz:ibethan reigii- 
was emph.atically the age of great Kiiglislunan— t)f Shake, 
speare, Spenser, Bacon, Jonson, H>.>ker, Sidney, llaleigh 
Hawkins, Drake, and Cecil. In tin* reign of Charles I. an- 
other group of great names occur — Jeremy Taylor, Claren- 
don, Falkland, Harvey, Milton, Hampden. Pym, Vano. 
Cromwell, Blake, and others. 
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In Italy, a conatellation of iireiit artists appeared almost 
simultaneously — Leonardoda Vinci, Michael Angelo, Peru- 
gin), liaphael, Sebastian del Piombo, Titian, Correggio, 
Luini, and others ; while in moiU'rn Germany a brilliant 
constellation of great poets and critics apj>eared — KIojh 
stocA, Gjethe, Lessing,AVieland. Schiller, Schlegel, Fichtc, 
Schelling, Richter, Herder, and the Humboldts. It may 
be mentioned that Alexander Humboldt ftrst saw the light 
in 17G0. Tlie same year witnessed the birth of Najwleon 
L, Wellington, Mehemet Ali, Cuvier, Castlereagh, Brunei 
the elder ; and in the same year, the first steam-carriage 
was made by Cugnot, the Frenchm:in, the patent for the 
spinning-jenny was taken out by Arkwright, the English- 
m:in, and the patent for tlie condensing steam-engine by 
James AVatt, the Scotchman. 

In Scotland, also, there was an important group whicli, 
besides James Watt, included Adam Smith, Jose})h Black, 
llobinson, Hume, Fi*aser-Tytler, and Dugald Stewart. 
AVatt was only one of a group of great contemi>orary in- 
ventors, who were in a great measure evoked by the wants 
of their age. Yet they were not professional inventors, 
nor even engineers. Watt was a mathematical instrument- 
maker ; Arkwright was a barber; Cartwright, the invent- 
or of the |>ower-looni, was a clergyman. Bell, who after- 
wards invented the reaping-machine, was a Scotch minister ; 
Armstrong, inventor of the hydraulic engine, was a siilici- 
tor; and AVheatstone, invent«>r of the electric telegraph, 
was a maker of musical instruments. These great men 
eventually found their true vtH^ation, and bore up right 
manfully through all their trials and difficulties. 

Patience an<l perseverance are as much required in the 
conduct of public and ])hilanthropic affairs as in the prejia- 
ration of books or the invention of machines. Patience is 
not passive ; on the contrary, it is active, sometimes it is 
concentrated strength. The great statesmen have, for the 
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most part, been jiatient and persevering. Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, and other American 
statesmen, were distinguislied for their laboriousness. 
Webster declared tliat lie did not know how the bread of 
idleness tasted. ^*I have worked,'' he said to a friend, 
** for more than twelve hours a d:iv for fiftv rears on an 
average,'- 

It has been the same with our own statesmen, — the men 
of Elizabetli's time, and the men of George the Third's 
and Victoria's time, as well as witli the eminent statesmen 
of other lands, especially of Germany and Italy ; but space 
prevents our dwelling upon their remarkable laboriousness. 
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CHAPTER in. 

GREAT YOUNG MEN. 

Boast not the titles of your ancestors 

Brave youths ! they're their possessions, none of yours; 

AVhen your own virtues equalKii liave their names, 

'Twill be but fair to lean upon their fames, 

For they are strong supporters : but till then 

The greatest are but growing gentlemen. — Ben Joxhon. 

The youth of 'a nation are the trustees of posterity. . . . The 
history' of heroes is the history of youth. — Lord BkACOX8Fi£iJ>. 

A man that is Young in years, may be Old in hours, if he have 
lost no time. But that happeneth rarely. Generally. Youth is like 
the tirsl cogitations. not so wise as the second. For there is a youth 
in thoughts as well as in ages. And yet the Invention of Young 
Men is more lively than that of Old. And imaginations stream 
into their minds better, and, as it were, more divinely. — Bacon. 

The world is for the most purt young. Ciiililrcn, bovs 
and girls, young mou and women, constituto the greater 
portion of nociety. Himh'o tlie ini]>ortance we attach to 
education. Youth is the time of growth an<l develo]>ment, 
of activity and viviveity. of imagination and imjmlse. The 
seeds of virtue sown in youth grow into good words and 
deed.s, and eventually ripen into habits. AVhere the 
mind and heart have not been dulv cultivated in vontli, 
one may look forward to the approach of manliood with 
dismay, if not des2>air. Sonthey says: *' Live as long as 
you may, the first twenty years are the longest half of y«>ur 
life ; they appear so while they are passing; they seem to 
have been so when we look back upon them ; and they take 
up more room in our memorv than all the rears that 
succeed them.'' 
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Each human being contains the ideal of a perfect man, 
according to the type in which the Creator has fashioned ^ 
him ; just as the block of marble contains the image of an 
Apollo, to be fashioned by the sculptor into a perfect 
statue. It is the aim of education to develop tho germs of 
man's better nature^ as it is the aim of the sculptor to bring 
forth the statue from the block of marble. 

Education begins and ends with life. In this respect 
it differs from the work of the sculptor. There is no sol- 
stice in human development. The body may remain the 
same in form and features, but the mind is constantly 
changing. Thoughts, desires, and tastes change by insen- 
sible gradations from year to year ; and it is, or ought to 
be, the object of life and education to evolve the best forms 
of being. We know but little of the circumstances which 
determine the growth of the intellect, still less of those 
which influence the heart. Yet the lineaments of character 
usually display themselves early. An act of will, an ex- 
pression of taste, even an eager look, will sometimes raise 
a corner of the veil -which conceals the young mind, and 
furnishes a glimpse of the future man. At the same time 
knowledge, and the love of knowledge, are not necessarily 
accompanied by [»ure taste, good habits, or the social 
virtues which are essential to the formation of a lofty 
charactor. 

There is, however, no precise and absolute law in the 
matter. A well-known bishop has said that " little hearts 
and large brains are produced by many forms of education." 
At the same time, the conscientious cultivation of the in- 
tellect is a duty which all owe to themselves as well as to 
society. It is usually by waiting long and working dili- 
gently, by patient continuance in well-doing, that we can 
hope to achieve any permanent .ad vantage. The head 
ought always to be near the heart to enable the greatest 
intellectual powers to work with wholt«ome effect. " Truly," 
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says Emerson, ^^ the life of man is the true romance^ whichy 
.when valiantly conducted, will yield the imagination a 
higher joy than any fiction/' 

The difference of age at which men display the ability of 
thinking, and attain maturity of intellect, and even of im- 
agination, is very remarkable. **' There be some," said 
Bacon, *• who have an over-early ripeness in their years, 
which fadeth betimes : '' corresponding with the wonls of 
Quintilian : '*Inanibus artistis ante niessem flavescunt.'* 
This is true of precocious children, who are sometimes found 
marvellous in their knowledge when young and immaturt\ 
but of whom nothing is heard when they arrive at maturity. 
Precocity is often but a disease — the excitement of a fine 
nervous organization, or the over-activity of a delicate brain. 
The boy Heinecken of Lubeck learned the greater part of 
the Old and New Testament in his second year ; he could 
speak Latin and French in his third year ; he 8tudie<l 
religion and the history of the Church in his fourth year ; 
and finally, being excitable and sickly, he fell ill and dieil 
in his fifth year. Of this poor child it might be said, in 
Bacon's words, that '' Phaeton's car went but a dav.*' 

Parents and teachers sometimes forget that the proper 
function of a child is to groxc ; that the brain cannot, in 
early years, be overworketl without serious injury to the 
I>hysical health; that the boily — muscles, lungs, and 
stomach — must first have its soundness established ; and 
that the brain is one of the last organs to come to maturity. 
Indeed, in early life, digestion is of greater importance 
than thinking ; exercise is necessary for mental culture ; 
and discipline is better than knowledge. Many are tlit* 
cases of precocious children who bloom only to wither, ami 
run their little course in a few short vears. The strain 
upon their nervous systom is more than their physical con- 
stitution can bear, and they ]>erish almost as soon as the}* 
have begun to live. Boys and girls are at present too 
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iniicli occupied in sitting, learning, studying, and reciting. 
Their brain is overworked; their body is underworked. 
Hence headaches, restlessness, irritability, and eventually 
debility and disease. 

Young people are not only deprived of the proper use 
of their hands and fingers, but of the proper use of their 
eyes'y and the rising generation is growing up useless- 
handed as well as short-sighted. Education does not mean 
stuffing a lot of matter into the brain, but educing, or bring- 
ing out, the intellect and character. The mind can be 
best informed by teaching boys and girls how to use their 
powers ; which necessarily includes the exercise of the 
physical system. If this were more attended to, there 
would be fewer complaints of the over-pressure of children's 
brains. 

There are, however, some children less fragile— especially 
boys — who resist the perilous influences of over-excitement, 
and live to fulfil the promises of their youth. This is 
es])ecially observed in the case of great musicians, l^ut 
here there is no over-pressure ; for the art comes naturally 
and causes only pleasant excitement. This was especially 
the case with the great master, Handel, who composed a 
set of Sonatas when onlv ten vears old. His father, :i 
doctor, destined for the profession of law, and forbade him 
to touch a musical instrument. He even avoided sending 
the boy to a public school, for there he would be taught the 
gamut. But young HandeFs passion for music could not 
be restrained. He found means to procure a dumb spinet, 
concealed it in a garret and went to practice upon the mute 
instrument while the household were asleep. The duke of 
8axe-\Veissenfels at length became acquainted with the 
boy's passion, and interceded with his father. It was only 
then that he was permitted to follow the bent of his genius. 
In his fourteenth year, Handel played in public ; in his six- 
teenth year, he set the drama of Alrtkeria to music ; in the 
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following year he produced JFlorinda and Kerone, While 
at Florence, in his twenty-first year, he com|>08ed his first 
o{>era, Rodrigo ; and at London, in his twenty-sixth year, 
he produced his famous opera of llinaldo. He continued 
to produce his works — operas and oratorios; and in 
1741, when in his fifty-seventh year, he composed his great 
work, TJie Messiahs in the space of only twenty-three day?<. 
In the case of Handel, the precocity of the boy exercised 
no detrimental influence u^ion the com|>ositions of the man ; 
for his very greatest works were produced late in life, W- 
tween his fifty-fourth and sixty-seventh year. 

Haydn was almost as precocious a musician as Handel, 
having composed a mass at thirteen ; yet the offsprings of 
his finest genius were his latest com |>osit ions, after he ha<l 
become a sexagenarian. The Creation, probably his great- 
est work, was comjwsed when he was sixty-five. John 
Sebastian Bach had almost as many difiiculties to encounter 
as Handel in acquiring a knowledge of music. His elder 
brother, John Christopher, the organist, was jealous of him, 
and hid away a volume containing a collection of pieces by 
the best harpsichord comi>osers. But Sebastian found the 
book in a cupboard, where it had been l<x*ked up ; carried 
it to his room ; sat uj> at night to copy it — without a candle 
— by the light only of the summer night, and sometimes 
of the moon. His brother at last dis<-overed the secret 
work, and cruelly carried away l>oth l»ook and I'opy. But 
no difiiculties or obstructions could resist the force of the 
boy's genius. At eighteen we find him court musician at 
AVeimar ; and from that time his progress was ra])id. He 
had only one rival as an orgjin-j»layer, and that was 
Han del. 

But of all the musical prodigies, the greatest was Mozart. 
He seems to have played apparently by intuition. At four 
years old he comiK>se<l tunes before he could write. Two 
years later he wrote a concerto for the clavier. At twelve 
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he composed his first opera, Xa Finta Semplice, Even 
at this early age he could not find his equal on the harpsi- 
chord. The professors of Europe stood aghast at a boy who 
iraproyised fugues on a given theme, and tlien took a ride- 
arcock-horse round the room on his father's stick. Mozart 
was a show-boy, and was taken by his father for exhibition 
in the principal cities of Europe, where he was seen in his 
little puce-brown coat, velvet hose, buckled shoes, audlong 
flowing curly hair tied behind. His father made a good 
deal of money out of tlie boy's genius. Regardless of his 
health, which was extremely delicate, he fed him with ex- 
citement. Yet the boy was full of uproarious merriment 
when well. Though he was a master in music, he was a 
child in everything else. His opera of Mithridates, com- 
posed at fourteen, was performed twenty times in succes- 
sion ; and, three years later, his Lucia Silla had twenty- 
six successive representations. These were followed by 
other great works — the Idomeneo, written at twenty-five > 
the Figaro, at thirty; the Don Giovanni, at thirty-one; 
the Clemenza di Tito and the T^uberflote, at thirty-five ; 
and the JRequiem, at thirty-six. He wrote the last work 
on his death-bed. He died in 1792, worn out b}' hard, or 
rather by irregular work and excessive excitement. The 
composer of the liequiem left barely enough to bury him. 

Beethoven was not so precocious as either Handel or 
Mozart. His music was, in a measure, thrashed into him 
by his father, who wished to make him a prodigy. Young 
Beethoven performed in public, and composed three sonat:is 
when only thirteen ; though it was not until after ho had 
reached his twenty-first year that he began to produce the 
great works on which his fame rests. 

Most of the other groat German composers gave early 
signs of their musical genius. Winter played in the King 
of Bavaria's band at ten years old ; he produced his first 
opera, JBellerojy/ion, at twenty-five. Weber, though a scape- 
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grace of a boy, had a marvellous capacity for music. His 
first six fugues were published at Salzburg when he was 
only twelve j-ears old. His first opera, Da8 Wakhnadcheny 
was performed at Vienna, Prague, and St. Petersburg when 
he was fourteen ; and he comjiosed masses, sonatas, violin 
trios, songs, and other works, until in his thirty-sixth year 
he produced his opera of Der J^reischiitZy which raised his 
reputation to the greatest height. Mendelssohn tried to 
play almost before he had learned to speak. He wrote 
three quartettes for the piano, violin, and violoncello before 
he was twelve years old. His first o|>era. The Wedding of 
Comctcho, was produced in his sixteenth year, his sonata 
in B Flat at eighteen, his Midsummer N'ighfa Dream 
before he was twenty, his Reformation Symphony at 
twenty-two, and all his other great works by the time that 
he reached his thirty-eighth year, when he died. Meyer- 
beer was another musical prodigy. He was an excellent 
pianist at nine. He Wgan to compose at ten, and at 
eighteen his first dramatic piece, Jephthas Daughter^ was 
publicly perfonneil at Munich : but it was not until he liad 
reached his thirty-seventh year that he produced his great 
work, Robert le THaUe, which secured for him a world-wide 
reputation. 

In Carlyle's Life of Schiller we find a curious account of 
Daniel Schubart, a musician, poet, and preacher. He was 
** ever\*thing by turns, and nothing long.'' His life was a 
series of violent fits,^-of studv. idleness, and debaucherv. 
Yet he was a man of extraordinary powers, — an excellent 
musician, a great preacher, an able newspaper editor. He 
was by turns feted, imprisoned, and banished. After flicker- 
ing through life like an ignis fatuiis, he died in his fifty- 
second year, leaving his wife and family destitute. Very 
different was Franz Schubert, the mu.sical prodigy of 
Vienna, though his life was no more happy than that of 
Schubart While but a child he played the violin, organ^ 
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and pianoforte. At eighteen be composed his ix)pular £rl 
King, scribbling the notes down rapidly after he had read 
the words twice over. His genius teemed with the love- 
liest musical fancies, as his published works abundantly 
prove. He is supposed to have produced upwards of five 
hundred songs, besides operas, masses, sonatas, symphonies, 
and quartettes. He died when only thirty-one years old, 
almost destitute. 

The musical composers of Italy have exhibited the 
same precocious signs of genius. Spontini composed his 
first opera, 1 Puntigli dell iJonne, at seventeen, and its 
complete success spread his fame over Italy. Cherubini 
composed a mass and motet at thirteen, which excited 
a great sensation at Florence, his native city. Paisiello 
composed a comic interlude at fourteen ; and he was em- 
ployed to compose an opera for the principal theatre of 
Bologna at twenty-two. Cimarosa, the cobbler's son, wrote 
JBaroness Stramba, his first musical work, at nineteen. 
Paganini played the violin at eight, and comjK)sed a sonata 
at the same age. Kossini's father was a horn-player in the 
orchestra of a strolling company of players, of which his 
mother was a second-rate actress and singer. At the age 
of ten young Rossini played second honi to his father. He 
afterwards sang in choruses until his voice broke. At 
eighteen he comjwsed Cambiale di Matrimonio, his first 
opera ; and three years later he composed his Tancredi, 
which extended his ffime throughout Europe. 

The French composers, Boildieu, Gretry, and Halevy, 
gave indications of musical genius at an early ago. Boil- 
dieu wrote his first one-act opera at eighteen. Gretry's 
songs were sung everywhere when he was twenty. At the 
same age Halevy obtained the first prize for his cantata of 
Ilermione. Though the English have not as yet been 
great in musical composition; Burcell comjjosed some of 
his best anthems while a bov-chorister at AVestniinster. 
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Crotch wiis a precaoity that broke duirii. Though hephiy 
eil thf organ at four yi-ars olJ, there is scarcely a note of 
his musical com jMi it ions that he did not otve to his pre- 
de<«8Sora or rontenii>orarie*. Tiie two "Wesleys were pre 
cocious. Charles played the hariiaidionlatthree, when his 
mother uae<l to tie him to the chair lest lie should fall ofE. 
llalfe composed his Lorti's Mistaki when only nine, and 
Maalamc Vestris sang tlie song witli grcut applause in 
Putd I'rij. 

It is worthy of remark that there lias heen no injitan>-o 
of musical precocity, or even of musical genius, amount 
girls. There may have been sonic prodigies, hut they have 
come to nothing. There lias Iieen no female Bach, Han- 
del, or Mozart. And yet hundreds of girls are taught 
music for one boy ; nor have they any such obstructions 
to contend against as boys have occasionally had to en- 
counter. It may also Iw observed that musical genius 
' seems to 1ic a most consuming one. Tliough Handel and 
Itossini live<l to l>e old men, ISchubert died at thirty-inie. 
JIoKirt at thirty-six. I'urceU at thirty-seven, Mendelssohn 
at thirty-eigjit, and \Vel>er atforty — these great ninsii-ians 
seeming to have been consumed by their own tire. lixs- 
si 11 i wrote his M'il/i'ii.i 7t/l at thirty-seven, after whi.b 
he wrote but littb-. His fi/nfxil Miler wnf. coiniM>sed at 
fiftv. He was a wise man. for he knew when to leaie off. 
The lives of paintei-s and sculi>tors afford many iiidi.-a, 
tioiiK of early promise. The greatest instance of all. that 
of Michael Angel'., shi.we,l the tendency of his genius. He 
was Bent into the country when a child, to be nursed by 
the wife of a stone-mason, which led him to say in after 
years tliat he Ita-l iml>ibe<l a love ,.f the mallet and chisel 
with his mother's milk, ynini his earliest years he dis- 
played an intense jiaRsion for drawing. As s<H)n na be 
could use his bands anil fingers, he covered the walls of 
the stone-mason's house with his rough sketches, and when 
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he returned to Florence he continued his practice on the 
ground-floor of liis fatlier's house. "When he went to school 
he made little progress with his books, but he continued 
indefatigable in the use of his pencil, spending much of his 
time in haunting the ateliers of the painters. The pro- 
fession of an artist being then discreditable, his father. 
who was of an ancient and illustrious family, first employ- 
ed moral persuasion upon his son Miclniel, and that failing 
personal chastisement. He passionately declared that no 
son of his house should ever be a miserable stone-cutter. 
But in vain ; the boy would be an artist, and nothing else. 

The father was at last vanquished, and reluctantly con- 
sented to place him as a pupil under Ghirlandaio. That 
he had by that time made considerable progress in the art 
is evident by the fact that his master stipulated in the 
agreement (printed in Vasari's Lives) to pjiy a monthly re- 
muneration to the father for the services of his son. Young 
Buonarotti's improvement was so rapid that he not only sur- 
passed the other pupils of his master, but also the master him- 
self. But the sight of the statues in the gardens of Lorenzo de 
Medici so inflamed his mind that, instead of being a 
painter, he resolved on devoting himself to sculpture. His 
])rogress in this branch of art was so great that in his 
eighteenth year he executed his basso-relievo of " The 
Battle of the Centaurs " ; in his twentieth year his cele- 
brated statue of " The Sleeping Cupid '' ; and shortly after 
his gigantic marble statue of " David.'' Reverting to the 
art of painting, he produced some of his greatest works in 
quick succession. Before he reached his twenty-ninth year 
he had painted his cartoon, illustrative of an incident in the 
wars of Pisa, when a body of soldiers, surprised while bath- 
ing, started up to repulse the enemy. Benvenuto Cellini 
has said that he never equalled this work in any of his 
subsequent productions. 

Baphael was another wonderfull}* precocious youth, 
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tliougli his father, unlike Michael Angelo's, gave erery en- 
couragement to the cultivation of his genius. He was al- 
ready eminent in his art at the age of seventeen. He is 
said to have heen inspired at the sight of the great works of 
I^Iichael Angelo, which adorned the Sistine Chapel at 
Kome. With the candor natural to a great mind he 
thanked (rod that he had heen horn in the same age witli 
so great an artist. Raphael painted his ^^ School of 
Athens " in his twenty-iifth year, and his " Transfigura- 
tion " at thirty-seven, when he died. This picture was 
carried in the funeral procession to his grave in the Pan- 
theon ; though left unfinished it is considered to he the 
finest picture in the world. 

Leonardo da Vinci gave early indications of his remark- 
ahle genius. He was skilled in arithmetic, music, and 
drawing. When a pupil under Verrocchio, he painted an 
angel in apicturehy his master on the " Baptism of Christ." 
It was painted so exquisitely that Verrocchio felt his in- 
feriority to his pupil so much, that from that time forth he 
gave up painting in despair. When Leonardo reached 
mature years his genius was regarded as almost universal. 
He was great as a mathematician, an architect and en- 
gineer, a musician, and a painter. 

Guercino, when only ten years old, painted a figure of 
the Virgin on the front of his father's house, which was 
greatly admired ; it exhibited the genius of which he after- 
wards displayed so many proofs. Tintoretto was so skilful 
with his pencil andhrush that his master Titian, becoming 
jealous, discharged him from his service. But this rebuff 
had the effect of giving additional vigor to his energies, 
and he worked with such rapidity lliat he used to be called 
II FuriosOj until be came to be recognized as one of the 
greatest and most j*rolitic painters in Italy. 

Canova is said to have pven indications of his genius at 
four years old by modelling a lion out of a roll of butter. 
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He began to cut statuary from the marble at fourteen, and 
went on from one triumpli to another. Thorwaldsen carved 
figure-heads for ships when thirteen — ^working in the shop 
of his father, who was a wood-carver. At fifteen, he carried 
off the silver medal of the Academy of Arts of Copenhagen 
for his bas-relief of " Cupid Reposing '' ; and at twenty, he 
gained the gold medal for his drawing of ^'Heliodorus 
Driven from the Temple." 

Claude Joseph Vernet drew skilfully in his fifth year, 
and before he had reached his twentieth year his pictures 
were celebrated. Paul Potter painted his greatest picture 
— the famous " Bull " at the Hague — when in his twenty- 
second year, and he dropt his brush before he was twenty- 
nine. AVilkie could draw before he could read, and he could 
])aint before he could spell correctly. He painted his " Pit- 
lessie Fair," containing about 140 figures, in his nineteenth 
year. Sir Edwin Landseer painted his "Dogs Fighting" 
at sixteen ; the picture was much admired, and was at 
once purchased and engraved. 

Poets also, like musicians and artists, have in many 
cases given early indications of their genius — especially 
poets of a sensitive, fervid, and impassioned character. 
The great Italian poets — Dante, Tasso, and Alfieri — were 
especially precocious. Dante sliowed this when a boy of 
nine years old by falling passionately in love with Beatrice, 
a girl of eight ; and the passion thus inspired became the 
pervading principle of his life, and the source of the subliui- 
est conceptions of his muse. Tasso possessed the sama 
delicate, throbbing temperament of genius : he was a poet 
while but a child. At ten years old, when about to join 
his father at Rome, he composed a canzone on parting from 
his mother and sister at Naples. He compared himself to 
Ascanius escaping from Troy with his father -.Eneas. At 
seventeen he composed his JRinaldo in twelve cantos, and 
by his thirty-first year he had completed his great poem of 
JeruBolem Delivered^ which he began at twenty-one, 
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Metastasio^ when a boy of ten, improvisecl in the streets 
of Itome ; and Goltloni, the conuc |M>et, when only eight, 
made a sketch of his first l>hiy. Goldoni was a sad scape- 
grace. He repeatedly run away from school and college 
to follow a company of strolling players. His relations 
from time to time dragged him away, and induced him to 
study law, whirh he afterwards practiced at Pisa with con- 
siderable success : but the love of the stage proved too 
strong for him, and he eventually engaged himself as stage 
|>oet, and continued to write comedies for the greater part 
of his life. 

But Alfieri — whom some have cidled the Italian Bvron 
— was one of the most extraordinarv vounjj men of his time. 
Like many j)recocious poets he was very delicate during 
his childhood. He was pretematundly thoughtful and sen- 
sitive. When only eight years olil, he attempted to j»oison 
himself durinj; a lit of mc'lanch >lv, bv e;itintj herbs which 
he supiK)sed to contain hemlock. l>ut their only effect was 
to make him sick. He was shut up in his room ; after 
which he was sent in his nightcap) tu a neighboring church. 
"Who knows,'^ s;iid 1h^ afterwjirds, *• whether I am not in- 
debted to that blessed nightcai> f'»r having turned out one 
of the most truthful of men/' The lii*st siglit of the ocean, 
when at Genoa in his sixteenth vear. ravished AHieri with 
delight. AMiile ga/jni» upon it lie became filled with mdr- 
finable longings, and lirst felt that he was a jKH't. J>ut 
though rich, he was uiieducated, an<l unable to clothe i i 
words the thoughts which brooded within him. He wcr.t 
back to his books, and next to college; after w]ii<h h/ 
travelled abroad, gallopi'd from town to town, visti*d I-on- 
don, drowned ennui and melincholy in dissipation, and 
then, at nineteen, he fell violently in love. Disappointed 
in not obtaininix a return of his affection, he became al- 
most heart-broken, and resolvetl to die, but his valet saved 
his life. Ho recovered, fell in love again, was again disap- 
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pointed, then took to his room, cut off his hair, and in the 
soh^tudc to wliioh lie condemned liimself began to write 
ver^ies, wJiich eventually became the occupation of his life. 
His first tragedy, Cleopatra, was produced and acted at 
Turin when h^ w.is twenty-six years old, and in the 8evx»n 
following years he composed fourteen of his greatest 
tragedies. 

It was in poetical composition that the genius of Cer- 
vantes first displayed itself. Before he had reached his 
twentieth year he had composed several romances and 
ballads, besides a pastoral entitled JFelena. Wieland was 
one of the most precocious of German poets. He read at 
three years old ; Cornelius Nepos in Latin at seven ; and 
meditated the composition of an ej)ic at thirteen. Like 
other poets, the fact of his falling in love first stimulated 
him to verse ; for at sixteen he wrote his first didactic 
poem on "Die Vollkommenste Welt." The genius of 
Klopstock, too, showed itself equally early. He was at 
first a rompish boy, then an impetuous student, an ena- 
mored youth, and an admired poet. He conceived and 
partly executed his Messiah before he had reached his 
twentieth year, though the three first cantos were not 
published until four years later. 57t€ Messiah excited an 
extraordinary degree of interest and gave an immense im- 
petus to German literature. 

Schiller's mind was passionately drawn to poetry at an 
early age. The story is told of his having been found one 
day, during a thunder-storm, perched on the branch of a 
tree, up which he had climbed, "to see where the lightning 
had come from, because it was so beautiful." This was 
very characteristic of the ardent and curious temperament 
of the boy. Schiller was inspired to poetic composition by 
reading Klopstock's poem ; his mind was turned in the 
direction of sacred poetry ; and by the end of his fourteenth 
year he had finished au epic poem entitled " Moses." Goethe 
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was a precocious child, so much so that it is recorded that 
he could write German, French, Italian, Latin and Greek, 
before he was eight. At that early ago, he had anxious 
thoughts about religion. He devised a form of worship to 
the " God of Nature/' and even burned sacrifices. Music, 
drawing, natural scienre, and the study of languages. — all 
had their special elianns fi>r the wonderful Inn'. Korner 
also, the ardent and the brave, met the death which hu 
envied— on the field of battle, for his countrv's liberties — 
at the early age la' twenty-two. As a boy, he was sickly 
and delicate ; yet he was possessed by the true poetic 
faculty. At nineteen he published his first lKX»k of jwems; 
and he wrote his last piece. The Sour/ of (he tSicord, only 
two hours before the battle in which he fell. Xovalis, also, 
was another German |>oet of promise, who achieved all that 
he accomplished by his twenty-ninth year, when he died. 

Many like instances might be cited of early promise as 
well as performance on the i)art of French and English 
poets. Indeed, the poetic genius — depending, as it does, 
upon ]>eculiar organization and temperament — is that which 
displays itself the earliest ; and if it do not appear before 
the age of twenty, most probably it will not apjuuir at all. 
Montaigne has expressed the belief that our souls are adult 
at that age. " A sonl," he says, *' that has not by that time 
given evident earnest of its force and virtue, will never after 
come to prt)of, Natural jiarts and excellences ]>roduee 
that which thev have of vii'orous and fine within that time 
or never.''* This statement, though perhai)s put tt»o 
strongly, is yet in the main true. The mind and soul 
give promise of their genuine qualities in youth, and though 
some plants fiower late, the greater number flower in the 
spring and summer of youth, rather than in theautumn ai:d 
winter of age. 

* XoDtaigne's KwayB^ book i., chap. IvU. : " Of Age," 
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Moore, the Irish poet, has observed, that nearly all the 
first-rate comedies, and many of the first-rate tragedies, 
have been the productions of young men. Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon, two of the most prolific of dramatists, began 
writing very early — the one at twelve, the other at thirteen. 
The former recited verses of his own composition, which 
he wTote down and exchanged with his playfellows .for 
prints and tm's. At twelve, by his own account, he had 
not only written short pieces, but composed dramas. His 
heroic pastonil of Arcadia was published at eighteen. He 
was with tlie Spanish Armad«i, in its assault upon England 
in 1588. He was then in his twenty-sixth vear ; and in the 
course of that perilous and fruitless voyage, he wrote several 
of his poems. But it was after he retunied to Spain and 
entered the priesthood that he composed the hundreds of 
plays through which his name has become so famous. 
Calderon also was a most prolific playwriter in his youth, 
having added some four hundred dramas to the national 
stock. His first work Carro del Ctelo, was written at 
thirteen. He became a priest at fifty, and wrote only 
sacred pieces after he had entered the Church. 

These young Si)ani8h dramatists reached their maturity 
at an early period. Like girls of the South, who rea<*li 
their puberty early, ripened by the sun, they accomplished 
all tlieir great work long before they had reached tlie 
middle period of lifo. In northern climes the mental 
powers ripen more slowly. Yet liacine wrote his first 
successful tragedy at twenty-five ; and his great work 
JViedrCy which he himself thought to be the supreme effort 
of his dramatic muse, atthirtv-eicjht. Moli^re's education 
was of the slenderest description ; but he overcame the 
defects of his early training by <liligent ajiplication ; an<l 
in his thirty-first year lie brought out his first jday, 
IJfJtOitrdi. The whole of his works were produced be- 
tween then and hisfiftv-first year, when hedied. Voltaire 
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began by satirizing tlio Fatbcrs of the Jesuit College in 

which he was educated as earlv as his twelfth vear, when 

• • • 

l*fere le Jay is said to have prophesied of him — '* qu'il 
serait en France le coryphee du Delsnie/' His father 
wished him to apply himself to the study of law, and Ik*. 
lieved him to be ruined when he discovered that he wrote 
verses and frequented the gay circles of Paris. At twenty, 
Voltaire was imprisoned in the Bastile for writing satires 
upon the voluptuous tyrant who then misgoverned France. 
While there, he corrected his tragedy of (Eiiijte, whirh ho 
had written at nineteen, and then he began his Ilenruule, 
The tragedy was performed when Voltaire was in his 
twenty-second year. 

Kotzebue was another instance of precocious di-amatic 
genius. He made attempts at poetical composition when 
about six years old, and at seven he wrote a ont»-page 
comedv. He used to steal into the Weimar Theatre, when 
he could not obtain admittance in the regular way, and 
hide himself behind tlio big drum until the performances 
began. His chief amusement consisted in putting together 
toy theatres, and working puppet personages on the stage. 
His first* trajjedy was privately acted at Jena, when he was 
a student, in his eighteenth year. A few years later, while 
living at lieval, he produced, among other pieces, the 
drama so well known in England as The Stranffcr. 
Schiller's Hohbers was commenced at nineteen, and pub- 
lished at twenty-one. His Ficsco and Court Intrhjuiinj 
and LoKe were 'W'ritten at twentv-three. 

Victor Hugo was an equally precocious dramatist. He 
wrote his first traj^edv of Irtamene when fifteen vears old. 
He carried off three successive prizes at the Aaulemy des 
Jeunes Floraux, and thus won the title of Master in tliut 
Institution. At twenty he wrote lin(f Jart/aL and in tin* 
following year his lL(ns d' Ishinde and his iirst volume «»f 
Odes et Hallculea, The contem|M>rary poets of Frani«e 
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were then nearly all 3'oung men. '* Xo writer," said the 
sarcastic critic ^loreau, " is now respected in France if he 
is alx>ve eighteen years of age." Casimir Delevignebegjin 
writing jioetry at fourteen, and published his first volume 
at twenty. Lammenais wrote his Paroles (Vun Croyant 
at sixteen. Lamartine's 3Ieditation8 Poetiqites appeared 
when he w.is twenty-eight ; and the work sold to the ex- 
tent of 40,(MX) coj»ies in four years. 

Among English writers, the same dramjitic and poetical 
precocity has occasionally been observed. Congreve wrote 
his Incognita, a romance, at nineteen, and The Double 
Dealer at twenty. Indeed, all his plays were written be- 
fore he was twenty-five. Wycherley said of himself that 
he wrote Love in a Wood at nineteen, and 77ie Plain 
Dealer at twenty ; but ^lacaulay doubts the statement.* 
The first-mentioned play was certainly not publicly acted 
until Wycherley had reached his thirtieth year. Farquhar 
wrote his Love and a Dottle at twenty, and his Constant 
Coxqole at twenty-two. He died at the early age of twenty- 
nine ; and in the last year of his life he wrote his celebrated 
Deaux^ AStratagem, Vanbrugh was a very young man 
when he sketched out T/te llclapse and The Provoked 
Wife, Otway produced his first tragedy at twenty-four, 
and his last and greatest, J^enice 2*rcservcd, at thirty- 
one. Savage wrote his first comedy, Woman^s a Piddle, 
at eighteen, and his second. Love in a T ciV, at twenty. 
Charles Dibdin brought out his Shejyherd^s Artifice at 
Covent Garden, at the age of sixteen ; while Sheridan 
crowned his reputation for dramatic genius b}' bringing 
out his perennially interesting School for Scandal at 
twentv-six. 

Of English poets, perhaps the very greatest were not 
precocious, though many gave early indications of genius. 
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We know very little of the youth of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
or Spenser, and very little even of their manhood. So far 
as is known, Shakespeare wrote his tirst poem, Ventu afid 
Adonis— oi which he speaks as " the first heir of my in- 
vention " — in his twenty-eighth year ; he began writing his 
plays about the same time, and he probably continue<l to 
write tliem until shortlv before his death, in his fiftv-second 
year. Spencer published his first i>oem, The Shepherd's 
Calendar, at twenty-six, and Milton comiwsed his masque 
of Conins at about the same age, though he hail already 
given indications of his genius. But Cowley was more 
precocious than Milton, although lie never rose to the 
leight of Paradise Lost, At the early age of fifteen Cow- 
hey published a volume entitled Poetic Plossotns, contain 
ing, amongst other pieces, " The Tragical History of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe," written when he was only twelve years 
old. 

Pope also " lisped in numbers." While yet a child, he 
aimed at being a poet, and fonned plans of study. Not- 
withstanding his perpetual headache and his deformity, the 
result of ill-hcaltli, he contrived to write clever verses. 
The l>oy was father of the man; theautliorof IVte J>unci(id 
l>pgan with satire, and at twelve he was sent home from 
scli<M)lfor lampooning his tutor. But he had better things 
in store than satire. Johnson says th.it l*ope wrote his 
Ode on Solitude in his twelfth year, his Ode on Siltnce 
at fourteen, and his Pastorals at sixteen, though they 
were not published until he was twenty-one. He made his 
translation of the Jliad ]}Qt\yeen his twentv-fifth and thir- 
tieth year. Joseph Addison, notwithstanding his boyish 
tricks and his leadershij) in barrings-out at school, proved 
a diligent student, and achieved great distinction at Ox- 
ford for his Latin verse. 

The marvellous Imy, C'hatterton, who *• perished in his 
pride," ran his short but brilliant career in seventeen years 
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and nine months. Campbell, the poet, has said of him^ 
"Xo English poet ever equalled Chatterton at sixteen.'* 
His famous Ode to Libe^^ty and his exquisite piece, The 
MlnMreTs Song^give perliaps tlie best idea of tlie strengtli 
and grasp of his genins. But his fierce and defiant spirit, 
his scornful pride, his defective moral character, and his 
total misconception of the true conditions of life, ruined 
him, as they would have ruined a much stronger man ; and 
he poisoned himself almost before he hn'l begun to live. 

A few more instances of precocious ]»oets. Bishop 
Heber translated Phcedrus into English verses wlien he 
wjis only seven years old ; and in his first year at Oxford 
he gained the prize for Latin verse. Burns, though rather 
A dull boy, began to rhyme at sixteen. James Montgomery 
wrote verses at thirteen ; he wrote a mock-heroii; poem of a 
thousand lines in liis fourteenth year, and began a serious 
poem to be entitled The World. Rogers used to date his 
first determination for poetry to tlie perusal, when a boy 
of Beattie's Minstrel . AVhenayoung clerk in his father's 
office, he meditated a call upon l>r. Johnson, but on reach- 
ing his house in Bolt Court, his courage forstook him as he 
was about to lift the knocker. Two vears after Johnson's 
death, in ITSG, Rogers, when in his twenty-third yenr, 
published his first volume. An Ode to Sttjyerstition, (ind 
other Poems. Robert Burns published his first volume in 
the same vear. 

ft 

Thomas Moore was another precocious poet. He was a 
pretty boy; Josejjh Atkinson, one of his early friends, 
spoke of him as an infant Cupid sporting on the bosom of 
Venus. He wrote love verses to Kclia at thirteen, and 
began his translation of Anacreon at fourteen. At that 
age he composed an ode al>out **Full goblets quaffing '' antl 
Dancing with nymphs to sportive measures, lead by a 
winged train of ]»leasnres," that might somewhat discon- 
certetl his virtuous nn ther, the grocer's wife. But Moore 
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worked his way out of luscious poetry ; and tlie Dublin 
Anacreon at length became famous as the author of the 
Irish Melodies, Lalla Hookh, The Epicurean and the 
Life of Byron, 

Some preocus young poets have died of consumption at 
anearly age. Henry Kirk White wrote all his poems 
between thirteen and twenty-one, when he died. Michael 
Bruce also died at twenty-one, and left behind him many 
short poems of great promise, which were published posthu- 
mousl}'. Robert Pollok, author of The Course of Time, 
died at twenty-eight; and John Keats, the greatest and 
brightest genius of them all, published his first volume of 
poetry at twenty- one, and his last Jit twenty-four, shortly 
after which he died. Yet Keats was by no means preco- 
cious in his earliest years. When a boy at school, he was 
chiefly distinguished for his terrier-like pugnacity; and 
his principal amusement was fighting. Though he was a 
general and insatiable reader, liis mind showed no particular 
bias until he reached his sixteenth year, when the perusal 
of Spenser's Faery Queen set his mind on fire, and reading 
and writing poetry became the chief employment of his 
short existence. 

Shelle}" wiis another ^'briglit particular star' of the same 
ci>och. He was precocious in a remarkable degree. When 
a S(!li(>olboy at Eton, and only fifteen years of age, he com- 
posed and published a complete romance, out of the pro- 
ceeds r)f which he gave a ** spread '* to his friends. He was 
early known as** mad Slielley, '' or " the atheist." At 
eighteen he publislied his Queen 2Iah, to which Leigh 
Hunt affixed the atheistical notes ; at nineteen, he was 
expelled from Univer-sity College, Oxford, for his defence 
of atheism ; and between then and his thirtieth year, when 
lie waS accidentally drowned, he produced his wonderful 
series of poems. But Shelley was never thoroughly sane. 
He was a throbbing bundle of nerves, rather than a healthy 
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muscuLir man. He was subject to the strangest illusions 
and full of eccentricities. At college he was considered to 
be *• Cracked.'* Yet his intelligence was quick and subtle ; 
every fibra of his fragile frame thrilled with sensitiveneas; 
an<l tlie productions of his fertile genius were full of 
musical wildness and imagination. — perhaps more than any 
poems that have ever been written, either before or since 
his time. 

liyron was another great and erratic genius, belonging 
to the same grouj» as Keats and Slielle}*. Of turbulent 
and violent temper, he was careless of learning at school, 
yet he could " fall in love " when not quite eight years old. 
He was club-footed. AVhile at Aberdeen he was nick- 
named "Shauchlin* Geordie " ; yet he strove to distinguish 
himself in the sjwrts of youth, and, like Keats, he fought 
his way to supremacy amongst his schoolfellows. — "los- 
ing," as he himself savs, **onlv one battle out of seven." 
"While at Trinity College, Cambridge, he kept a bear and 
several bull-dogs, and in<lulged in many eccentricities. A 
strange training, one would think, for a j>oet ! Yet, as 
early as his twelfth year, he had broken out into verse, in- 
spired by the boyish i)assion which he entertained for a 
cousin of about his own age. AVith all his waywardness, 
Byron was a voracious reader in general literature, and he 
early endeavored to embody his thoughts in jmetry. In 
his eighteentli year, while yet at college, he had j>rinted a 
thin quarto volunie of poems for private circulation, and in 
the following year he published his Hours of IiUoiess, 
Stung into revenge by the contemptuous notice of his 
volume by Henry Brougham in the Kdinlmriih JiCvinr, 
hej»ublished, at twenty-one, his Enr/lish Hards and Scotch 
lievieirers. Three vears later, when twentv-four, the first 
canto of his Childe Harold appeared. " At twenty-five," 
said Macjiulay, " he found himself on the highest pinnacle 
of literary fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a 
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crowd of other distinguUlied writers at his feet. There is 
scarcely an instance in history of so sudden a rise to so 
dizzy an eminence." * He died in his tliirty-seventh year 
— an age that has been fatal to so many men of genius 

Of other modern poets it may be summarily mentioned 
that Campbell wrote his Pleasures of Hope at twenty- 
two ; Southey, his Joan of xirc at nineteen, and Wat 
Ti/ler in the following year; Coleridge wrote his first 
poem at twenty-two,t and his J/t/mn before JStmrise — 
than which poetical literature presents no more remarkable 
union of sublimity and i>ower — at twenty-fiye. Bulwer 
Lytton produced his Jsmael at fifteen, and Weeds and 
Wildflowers (a yolunie of jiooms) at twenty-one. £lizal>eth 
Barrett Browning wrote j>rose and verse at ten, and puli- 
blished her first yolunie of poems at seventeen ; while 
Robert Browning, her husband, published his Paracelsus 
at twenty-three. Alfn'd Tennyson wrote his first volume of 
j>oems at eighteen, while at nineteen he gained the Chan- 
cellor's Medal at Cambridge for his )M>ein of Timbnctoo^ 
and at twenty he publishe<l his Lyrival Poems^ which 
contained some of his most admired ])ieces. 

Thus tiie tumultuous heat of youth h;is given birth to 
many of the noblest things in music, ])ainting, and poetry. 
Tlie poetic fancy in.ay. however, pale with mlvancingyears^ 
Arkenside, late in life, never reiiched the lustre of inveiu 
tion displayed in his early works. Yet, in many cases, the 
ii.iest productions have conic from the ripeness of age. 



* Macaulay, Enaay*, 8vo edition, p. 139. 

t Colendge,in his Lai/ ^'ermo/t, thus refers to the sign iflcance of the 
writiiig^s of young men : — **Turn over the fugitive wriiinsrs that are 
still extant of the age of Luther; peru.«e tlie pamphlets and loose 
sheets that caroe out in flii^lits during the reign of Charles the First 
and the llepublic: and you will find in these one continued com- 
ment on the aphorism of Lonl Chancellor Bacon (a man assui^ly 
sufllciently acquainted with the extent of secret and personal influ- 
ence), that the kno\vled«;e of the speculative principles of men in 
general, between the age of twenty and thirty, is the one great 
source of political prophecy.*' 
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(xviotlie was of opinion tliat the older was the riper poet. 
Milt'»n had, indeed, written his Comna at twenty-six; but 
he wjis upwards of fifty when lie began liis greatest work. 
Although the young geniuses above mentioned did great 
things at an early age, had they lived longer they might 
have done better. The strength of genius does not depart 
with youth. 

Yet the special qualitications which ensure future em- 
inence, usually prove their existence at an early age — be- 
tween seventeen and two or three-and-tweuty. Although 
the developmeut of j>oetic jwwer may be slow, if the germs 
are there thev will eventually bud into active life at favor- 
able opportunities. Crabbe and Wordsworth, who ripened 
late, were early poetasters. Crabbe, when a surgeon's ap- 
prentice in Suffolk, filled a drawer with verses, and gained 
a prize for a poem on Hope, offered b}* the proprietors of 
a lady's newspaper. "Wordsworth, though left very much 
to himself when a boy, and of a rather moody and j)erA'erse 
nature, nevertheless began to write verses in the style of 
Pope in his fourteenth or fifteenth year. Though Shelley 
sarcastically said of Wordsworth that ** he had no more im- 
agination than a j>int-pot," he was, nevertheless, like 
Shakespeare, a poet for all time. He showed none of the 
precocity which distinguished Shelley, but grew slowly and 
solidly, like an oak, until he reached his full stature. 

Scott was anything; but a precocious boy. .He was pro- 
nounced a Greek blockhead by his schoolmaster. Late 
in life, he said of himself that he had been an incorrigibly 
idle imp at school. lUit he was healthy, and eager in all 
boyish sports. His true genius early displayed itself in his 
love for old ballads and his extraordinary gift for story- 
telling. When Walter Scott's father found that the bo}- 
had on one occasion been wandering about the country 
with his friend Clark, resting at intervafs in the cottages, 
and gathering all sorts of odd experiences of life^ he said 
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to him, " I greatly doubt, sir, you were born for nae better 
than a gangrel scrape-gut/' Of his gift for story-telling 
when a boy, Scott himself gives the following account : 
" In the winter play-hours, when hard exercise was ini|K)s- 
siblc, my tales used to assemble an admiring audience 
round Lucky Brown's fireside, and happy was he . that 
could sit next to the inexhaustible narrator/' Thus the 
boy was the forerunner of the man, and his novels were 
afterwards received bv the world with as much delip^ht as 
his stories had been received by his schoolfellows at Lucky 
Brown's. *' Two boys," says Carlyle, " were once of a class 
in the Edinburgh Grammar School : John, ever trim, pre- 
cise, and dux ; Walter, ever slovenly, confused, and dolt. 
In due time, John became Bailie John of Hunter Square, 
and Walter became Sir Walter Scott of the Universe." 
Carlyle pithily says that the quickest and completest of 
all vegetables is the cabbage ! 

The growth of Scott's i>owers was comparatively slow. 
He had reached his thirtieth vear before he had done anv- 
thing decisively pointing towards literature. He was 
thirty-one when the first volume of his Minstrels}/ ofUie 
Scottish Harder was j)ubli8hed; and he had reached 
forty-three when he published his first volume of Waverley^ 
— though it had been partly written, and then laid aside, 
nine years before. Nor was Bums, though as fond as 
Scott of old ballads, by any means precocious ; but. like 
him, he had strong health and a vigorous animal nature. 
Yet at eighteen or nineteen, .as he himself informs us, the 
mar\'cllous ploughboy had sketched the outlines of a 
tragedy. 

The instances are almost equally numerous in which 
eminent scientific and literary men have given indications 
of their innate powers when comparatively young. In many 
cases their genius has shown itself spontaneously, — some- 
times in the face of manifold difficulties and obstructions, 
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or, in other cjiscs, wliere favorable opj)ortunities have been 
offered for its development. Tasso and Galileo had alike 
early difficulties to encounter. Tasso's father, Bernardo, 
was a poet ; but as his productions had only brought him 
poverty and misery, he determined to suppress all poetic 
tendencies in his son, and devote him sternly to law. In 
like manner, the father of Galileo, a poor noble of Pisa, 
who w;is a mathematician, carefully avoided giving his son 
any mathematical instruction, intending him for the pr:»ctice 
of medicine. But nature was in both cases too strong to 
be suppressed. Tjisso became a poet,Jind Gulileo a mathe- 
matician and inventor. AVhile the latter was ai)parently 
studying Galen or Celsus, he had Euclid or Arc]jinu*des 
buried between the books. Like Newton, he displayed 
an early aptitude for mechanical inventions, emj)loying his 
leisure in constructing all manner of model machines. At 
the age of seventeen he became a student at the University 
of Pisji, and entered simultaneouslv on tlie stndv of medi- 
cine and natural philosophy. But tlie hitter absorbed tlie 
greatest shcire of his attention. AVheii only eighteen he 
made his first discuverv of tlie isochronous oscillation of 
the pendulum, to which he was led by observing with at- 
tention the vibrations of tlie lanij) snspend*'d in the nave 
ofthccathedr.il. It was characteristic of Galileo, then a 
student of medicine, to apply his discovery to determine 
the beat of the i)ulse — still an expedient in everyday medi- 
cal i)racticc; and he constructed a pendulum for the pur- 
pose, giving it the name oi pfUsilof/ium.* 

At thirty, Galileo was employed by the Veneti.in govern- 
ment to erect machines for raising the water for supjilying 
the city. Later, we find him stn<lying the properties of 
the magnet, pursuing his inquiries as to the centre of 
gravity and the equilibrium of submerged bodies, and pro- 
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foundly studying those laws of motion, on an accurate ac- 
count of which the movements of the lieavenly bodies can 
alone be understood. At twenty-five he published his 
essay on the Hydrostatic Balance^ which so enhanced his 
reputation that he was appointed lecturer on mathematics 
to the University. Viviani positively affirms that Galileo 
invented the thermometer between his thirtieth and thirty 
third year. According to Galileo's own account, he in- 
vented the telescope at Venice in 1600, in his forty-fifth 
year, presenting his first instrument to the Doge " in full 
senate ''; f and shortly after he invented the microscope. 

But Galileo was as great in his age as in his youtli. 
Indeed, his fame as a man of science has been almost 
eclipsed by that of the martyr. His work on The System 
oftheWorldy written at sixty-eiglit, subjected him to the 
threats, if not to the actual torture, of the Inquisition. His 
last work, which he himself considered to be his greatest, 
T/ie Dialogues on Local Jfotion, was finislied in his 
seventy Hsecond year. He was still occupied in his seventy- 
seventh year, when he was totally blind, in applying the 
pendulum to clocks as a mea.sure of time, entrusting the 
execution of the ]>lan to his son ; and he was cMigaged in 
this work when carried off by death. It was proposed to 
erect a monument over the remains of the distinguished 
philosopher; but, as he had lost the favor of the Church 
by asserting that the worhl revolved on its axis, the Pope 
would not allow it ; and his bodv lav in an obscure corner 
of the convent in which it was buried for al>out a century, 
until ill 1737 his remains were disinterred, and removed to 
the Church of Santo Croce in Florence, where they now 
repose under a noble monument. 

As Galileo, almost by main force, took himself out of the 
pursuit for which his father had destined him, so Tycho 
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Brahe forsook the practice of law, aiid devoted himself to 
the pursuit of astronomy. He was the scion of a noble 
family, and his father intended him to bear arms; but 
Tjcho had a nobler ambition : he aimed at a knowledge of 
the universe, especially the wonders of the earth and 
heavens. He was sent to college at Copenhagen, and while 
a student there, in his fourteenth year, his attention was 
directed to the subject of astronomy by the eclipse of the 
sun, which occurred in August 15G0. Fascinated with the 
subject, he proceeded to study astronomy by the aid <»f 
such books as he could procure, whicli were few in.nuniber; 
but the tutor, finding that the pursuit severely interfered 
with his study of the law, was under the necessity of pro- 
hibiting the further study of the heavens. Tycho Brahe 
nevertheless pursued it in secret, and watched the stars by 
night, while his tutor slept. He spent all the money that 
he could muster uiK)n astronomical instruments ; though 
these were but few, and of a rough sort. He studied the 
constellations all the night through, and used a small globe 
for the purpose, no bigger than his fist, which he bought 
with his pocket-money. 

Tycho Brahe found that the existing tables of the con- 
stellations were all wrong, and proceeded to correct them, 
making use of a pair of common compasses, which he used 
as his instrument for observing and defining the angles 
between the stars. 1 le afterwards obtained a better instru- 
ment in the form of a parallactic rule. Witli these and 
other slender aids, lie computed the conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn, which he effected in August 15G3, before ho 
had completed his seventeenth year. His father and rela- 
tions detested his astronomical occu))ations, which thoy 
considered to be altogether beneath the dignity of a person 
of noble birth ; but a certain uncle, encouraged him to 
follow the bent of his genius, the result of which dignified, 
far more than it degraded, the honomble rank which he 
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inlierited. He was sent from Copenhagen to Augsburg 
University ; and while there he Ihod a large quadrant con- 
structed, with which he made his observations. In his 
twentynsixth year, disregarding the opposition of his rehi- 
tions, he publislied his first treatise, Dt Nocd fStelloy luid 
followed it up by a series of astronomical publications ex- 
tending over a period of about thirty years. 

Kepler, the co-laborer of Tycho, was, like him, an early 
and indefatigable student. He was weak and sickly as a 
child, and had manv difficulties to encounter in earlv life. 
His father, though of good descent, became reduced in cir- 
cumstances, and took to keeping a tavern, where his boy, 
the future astronomer, acted as gar f on de cabaret. In his 
twelfth year he was sent to a monastic school at Maulbronn, 
where the cost of his education was defrayed by the Duke 
of Wiirtemburg. Kepler's studies were much interrupted 
by ill-health, which was the bane of his life. Nevertheless 
he made rapid progress in learning. By reason of his 
merit he was admitted a resident student at TClbingen Uni- 
versitv, where he took the decree of Master of Arts in his 
twentieth year, and at the same time attained the second 
place in the annual examiniitiou. About two years later, 
we find him appointed astronomical lecturer at Gratz in 
Styria ; and in his twenty-fifth yejir he published Mi/steri- 
am Coamographicwn, his first contribution to the litera. 
ture of science. This Avas an extraordinary work for so 
young a man, taking into account his bad health and the 
menial occupation of his early years. He continued to 
labor indefatigably, publishing treatise after treatise, ui>on 
magnetism and astronoinical subjects, until in 1601, in his 
thirtieth year, he was appointed Im])erial Mathematician, 
when he assisted Tycho Brahe in his calculation of the 
Kodolphine Astronomical Tables. Eight years later, his 
New Astronomy appeared — a work which may be said to 
form the connecting link between the discoveries of 
Copernicus and Newton. 
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Sir Isaac Xewtoii was not so remarkable an instance of 
tlie early development of mathematical jxenius. He was not 
a precocious cliilJ. He was so small and weak at his birth 
that his mother said he mij^ht have been put into a quart 
mug. He was reared with great difticulty, and was 
scarcely expected to live. Hence he was alloweil nuuh 
liberty and idleness when a bov. It niav be rennirked, that 

* • ft 

many of the most distinguishe*! men were, like Newton, 
weak and sicklv in their childliood. Anions the more <»r 
less puny and delicate children were liacon, ]*ascal, Des- 
cartes, Newton, AVren, Ijocke, A(hini Smith, lioyle, Pope, 
Flaxman, James AVatt, Horatio Nelson, and AAilliam I'itt. 
AVhen Newton was sent to school, he did not particularly 
distinguish himself ; yet at home he was unceasing in 
liis attempts to construct machines. He was constantly 
occupied with his saw, his hammer, and his chisels. He 
made model windmills, water-clocks, and sun-dials,— one of 
which is still to be seen at Woolsthorjie, on the wall of the 
house in which ho was born. He was found unfitted to 
c.irrv on the business of the farm, for which his mother had 
destined him ; but his uncle Ayscough having discovered 
him one day working out a mathematical problem under a 
heilge, instead of attending to his agricultural labors, he 
was permitted to follow the bent of his genius, and was 
scut to pursue his studies at Grantham School. At 
eighteen he was entered student at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridcje ; at twentv-one he discovered the l>inomial The- 
orem ; at twenty-three he arrived substantially at liis 
method of fluxions ; at twenty-four he made his discovery 
of the unequal refrangibility of the rays of light; at 
twenty-five he made his supreme discovery of the law of 
gravitation; * and at forty-four he presented the manu- 

•Wehl,7/;»eor?/ of the linyal Saciefy, l.pp.3G9,o70. lie had indeed 
discovered the most universal of all natural laws — the law of grav- 
itation — before he was twenty-five; thousch one error of observa- 
tion, not his own, prevented him from demonstrating it until he 
was nearly forty. 
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script of the Princij^in to tlie lloyal Society, la the 
following year he had an attack of temjwrar}' insanity, 
and though he lived to the age of eightj'-tive, he did not, 
after writing out his Principiay give to the world any new 
work in anv branch of science. 

James BernouilH, the tirst of this wonderful family of 
philosophers, was intended hy his father for the Church ; 
hut accident having thrown some geometrical l>ooks in his 
wav, he was le<l with ard»»r to the studv of astronomv. 
The device, which ho aft<'rwar<ls assumed, refers to the 
parental opposition which ho had encountered, — Phaeton 
driving the Chariot of the Sun, with the motto, *• Against 
m}' father's will I course among the stars " (^Invito jxitre 
aidera verso). His first work. On (^ 'ome^/i, appeared in his 
twenty-sixth year; and at thirty-three he was ap^iointed 
Professor of Mathematics at the Universitv of l>ask'. 

Blaise Pascal, doscril»od l»v l>avle as ** one of the sul>- 
limest spirits in the world." displayed his remarkable abili- 
ties at a vorv earlv atjc His father had resolved to de- 
vote him exclusively to the study of the dead hmguages, 
and with that ohjett kej>t all hooks relating to geometry 
out of his wav. Yot ]»laisf. when onlv twelve vears ohl, 
was discovered engagi'd in solving geometrical problems, 
drawing the iiguros with charcoal on the floor of his nM»ni. 
His father thon allt»wcd him to follow his bent : and at 
sixteen he ]»roduced a treatise on Conic Si'ctioHS, of such 
excellence as to extiti* the astonishment i»f D(»seartes that 
the j>orformance .slutuld be* the work t»f a mere youth. \i 
nineteen, he invent*Ml his marhine for calculating nimilKM's. 
He next oci'Upied hini>ell with a series of able and elalM>- 
i-.ite experiments as to the equilibrium of liquids and the 
weight of the atmosphere, in confirmation of the views « f 
Torricolli ; the results of which wore published after his 
death. Pa.scar8 scientific life ended when he had reached 
the age of twenty-five. His mind then became entirely 
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devoted to religious contemplations^ the results of which 
were embodied in his famous Pensees, collected and pul>- 
lished after his death, which took place at the early age of 
thirty-nine. Like many other precocious geniuses, Pascal 
labored under the excitement of nervous disease, of which, 
indeed, his precocity was but a symptom. 

Descartes was a delicate and fragile boy ; yet, by his 
nineteentli year, he had formed a plan for reforming the 
entire system of mathematical and philosophical inquiry. 
Grotius was the only child out of twelve who survived in- 
fancy; he. wrote Latin verses when only eight years old. 
Haller was an exceedingly delicate child, afflicted by rickets, 
sometimes an accompaniment of precocity. When only 
nine years old he began to compose short memoirs of great 
men ; at ten, he framed a Chaldee grammar : at twelve, he 
composed verses in German ; and at fifteen, he entered u\>- 
on the study of medicine and physiology, in which he 
achieved so great a reputation. 

Among other mathematicians who, like Pascal, were dis- 
tinguished at an early age, may be mentioned Clairault, who 
produced his celebrated Curves of Double Curvature at 
sixteen, though he began them when only thirteen ; La- 
grange, who was appointed Professor of Mathematics at 
the ^lilitary College of Turin before he had completed liis 
nineteenth year; ('olin M«aclaurin. who took the degree of 
^l.A. at fifteen, and was elected by competition Professor 
of Mathematics at j* berdeen in his nineteenth vear ; La- 
laiide, a lun* of wonderful powers, wlio began to sermonize 
before his family at ten, was then led by reading Fon- 
tenelle's IHuralitij of Worlds to study astronomy, and at 
sixteen made a telescopic observation which determined 
his studies for life ; Dugald Stewart — another delicate 
child — began at nineteen to teach his fathers mathematicjil 
class in the University of Edinburgh, and two years 
later he was appointed joint-professor ; Lessing, a whole- 
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Biile devourer of books, while at school at Aleissen, trans- 
lated the third and fourth books of Euclid, and drew up a 
history of mathematics ; and when leaving school, at 
fifteen, he delivered a discourse — "De Mathematica, Bar- 
barorum." He eventuallv withdrew from mathematics and 
devoted himself to belles lettres. 

Francis Bacon was somewhat i»rccocious. Being delicate 
in health as a boy, he was thrown uix)n himself and became 
sedentary and reflective. At twelve, the sight of a jug- 
gler playing tricks with cards led him to study the art of 
legerdemain. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
at thirteen, and left it at sixteen to enter ui>on his 
travels. It has been said that he planned his Xovxmx Or- 
ganwn at Cambridge, but of this no s[)ecial proof exists. 
At nineteen he published his work, Of t/ie tState of 
Kttrope, showing, amongst other things, accurate obscrA-a- 
tion and considerable penetration. While studying for 
the bar, to which he was called at twenty-one, Bacon 
sketched the plan of his Oryanuni in a j»iece which, in 
his 3*outhful i>ride and perhaj^s prophetic forethought, he 
designated The Greatest llirth of Time (Partus TenijKjris 
^laxinms) ; but the great work itself was not published 
until his fifty-ninth year. In the meantime, he had pul»- 
lished numerous works — amongst others, his JtJssai/s 
and Counsels, at the age of thirty-six; and his Advance- 
ment of Learninr/y at forty-live, when he was immersed in 
business r.s a member of Parliament and a barrister in full 
practice. 

^ Another of the greatest young jihilosophers of the seven- 
teenth century was Sir Christopher AVren, though he is 
chiefly remembered as a great architect. Like Biu^^cal and 
others, he w.as weakly and precocious as a boy, exhibiting 
not only much poetic feeling and fancy, but displaying a 
remarkable taste for abstruse science and j)hiloso]>hy. As 
early as thirteen he invented an astronomiciil instruments 
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which he dedicated to his father in Latin rhyme, as wel 
as a pneumatic engine, and another instrument '^ of use in 
pneumonics."* At fourteen, Wren was admitted gentleman 
commoner at Wadham College, Oxford, and afterwards as 
isted in the early meetings of scientific men, wliich led to- 
the foundation of the Royal Society. When Evel3'n 
visited Oxford in 1G54, he says, ** I sivw tliat miracle of a 
of a youth, Christopher AVren.'^ And a miracle indeed he 
was; studying and demonstrating anatomy at twenty-two, 
appointed Gresham Professor of Astronomy at twent3'-five, 
and making one invention and discovery after another to 
the number of fifty-three.t Amidst his various studies he 
gave much attention to the study of architecture, in theory 
as well as practice. It was because of his reputation in 
this respect that, at the age of tliirty-one, he was commis- 
sioned to survey and report upon St. Paul's witli a view to 
the restoration or reconstruction of the Cathedral. This 
circumstance had tlie effect of giving an entirely new bias 
to his life ; and from tliat time forward lie devoted himself 
to architecture — his chief work being the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's, as well as the other churches which had been de- 
stroj'ed during the great tire of London. Unlike Pascal, 
Wren lived to a ripe old age, closing his career at ninety, 
when he wjis one day found by his servant apparently plac- 
idly asleei> in his chair, but quite dead. 

Many other instances of great young men of science 
might be given — such as of the sickly and precocious but 
brave Spinoza, who polished glasses for a living, to enable 
him to pursue the study of i>hilosophy, almost before he 
had emerged from boyhood ; of James Watt, who was a 
thinker from his cradle, and invented the condensing steam- 
engine, which has produced so great a change in the industry 
of the world, before he was thirty ; of Goethe, who con- 
Weld, History of the Royal Society ^ I. p. 272. 1 16. i. p. 274. 
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ceived and partly executed his greatest works — and he was 
a scientific man as well as a poet — when he was a compara- 
tively young man ; of Sir William Kowan Hamilton, of 
Dublin, whom a recent writer has designated as one of 
til jse men of genius whose name ^^ will be classed with 
those of the grandest of all ages and countries, such as 
Laj^r.mge and Newton." Sir William acquired, at the age 
of thirteen, a considerabh* knowledge of not less than 
thirteen languages. 

The celebrated French geographer D'Anville, was a boy 
of only twelve years oM when the sight of a map deter- 
mined his future pursuits. He began alone, and without 
assistance, to draw maps of all countries mentioned in the 
classics. He achieved so much excellence in his work 
that, at the age of twenty-two, he was appointed one of the 
king's geographers. In the course of his busy life he pub- 
lished one hundred and four maps of ancient, and one hun- 
dred and six maps of modern geography, besides numerous 
valuable geographical memoirs. He was accustomed to 
say of himself that he ^^ had found a geography made <if 
bricks, and left one of gold." 

Although Linnaeus, at nineteen, was pronounced by his 
schoolmaster to be, if not a |>ositive blockhead, at least 
altogether unfitted for the Clmrch, for which his father had 
destined him, he had the good fortune to be born in a de- 
lightful sjiot on the banks of a lake surrounded by hills 
and woods and cultivated grouudsi. The beauty of nature, 
and the wonders of vejjetation l»v which he Wi\s surrounded 
called his genius into siction. He himself said of his ycmtli, 
that he walked out of his cradle into a garden, and flowers 
becjune his passion. His father, finding that the l>oy was 
unsuited for divinity, sent him to college to study medi- 
cine ; but young Linnaeus devoted his whole time to bot- 
any, and neither poverty nor misfortune ever moved him 
from his purpose. Buoyed up by enthusiasm^ he deter- 
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mined to make a journey alone through Lapland, in the 
course of which he travelled over four thousand miles, 
mostly on foot, and he brought hack with him alx)ut a 
hundred plants which hfid before been unknown and un- 
described. The publication of his Flora Lapponica es- 
tablished his reputation as the first botanist of his age. 

John Ray, the naturalist, whom Cuvior considered to be 
the founder of modern zoology, was the son of a blacksmith 
near Braintree. He received a good education, and worked 
)iis way to Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where, at twenty- 
three years of age, he was appointed Greek lecturer j and 
two years later he was selected as mathematical tutor to his 
college. But natural history and zoology received the 
greatest part of his attention and study. He travelled over 
the greater part of England, Wales, and Scotland, in pursuit 
of botanical and zoological information, always observing, 
always full of work, always indefatigable in his favorite 
pursuit. He says it took him ten years to arrange his 
Catalogus Plantarum Circa Cantabrigiam for publica- 
tion. He continued his journeys and studies abroad; and 
he afterwards travelled all over the Low Countries — 
France, German v, Switzerland, and Itjilv — everywhere 
observing and collecting facts for future publication. 

The sjvme early tendencies to study and close obserA-ation 
have distinguished the leading men in surgery and medi- 
cine. Ambrose l*arC% the groat rrench surgeon, was acting 
as stable-boy to an abl)e at Lavul, when a surgical opera- 
tion was about to be performed on one of the brethren of 
the monastery. Par6 was ciilled in to assist, .and proved 
so useful, and besides was so much attracted by the pur- 
suit, that he determined to devote himself to the study of 
surgery, in the practice of whirli he afterwards became so 
eminent. 

Sir Astley Cooper is said to have been determined to 
follow the same profession by the following circumstance. 
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A young man having been accidentally run over by a cart, 
his femoral artery was opened, and the youth was in danger 
of dying from loss of blood, when young Cooper liad the 
presence of mind to tie his handkerchief above the wounded 
part sufficiently tight to stop the Inemorrhage. lie was 
encouraged by the result, and determined to follow the 
profession of surgery in which he had obtained his early 
success. 

M. Petit, the celebrated French surgeon, first attractcnl 
the attention of Littrtf, the great anatomist, by performing 
vivisection on a rabbit when quite a boy. From the age of 
seven he was a regular attendant on Littr^'s lectures. At 
the end of two years he had become so proficient in anatomy 
that the charge of the anatomical theatre in which the 
demonstrations were given was placed solely in his hands, 
and the remarkable sight was to be obserA'ed of a lad 
between nine and ten years of age, mounte<l on a chair, 
delivering lectures on anatomy, which were listened to with 
pleasure even by able professional men. He devoted him- 
self to surgery with like passion, and soon became dis- 
tinguished ^os one of the best surgical operators in France. 

lilumenbach was another distinguished student of the 
history and constitution of man. He may be regarded as 
the father of ethnolojjv. At ten vcars old he shut himself 
up witli a manufactured skeleton — the beginning of his 
" Golgotha," as he afterwards ciilled his anthropological 
collection — for the purpose of studying comparative osteol- 
ogy, witli which lie was then puzzled. The city of Gotha 
possessed only one real skeleton, which was the pro])orty of 
a iihvsiciun, a friend of the IJhimenbach faniilv. H? con- 

A • ft 

stantly visited the physician's housi*. for the purpose of 
studying his skeleton. At Icnglli he made an artificial 
fabric of his own from the bones of domestic animals, out 
of which, by a little manoeuvring and patience, he con- 
trived to manufacture a skeleton bearing some resemblance 
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to the Imman. This was the lAodest commencement of that 
osteologiciil collection whicli afterwards became so famous 
all over Europe. At seventeen, Biumenbach went to Jena 
University, and at twenty to Gottingen. "When he reai^Jied 
the age of twenty-three, ho produced the first of his great 
works, On the Natural 'Wirieties of JSLuikituL 

I>ichat was, even in liisl>oyhcx)d, an indefatigable worker. 
All tliat he accomplislied was done in tlie course of only a 
few years, for he died at thirty-two. Buckle has said of 
his great work, Atiatoinie Generale, published the year 
before his death, that it " embodies probably the most 
valuable contribution ever made to physiology by a single 
mind." He investigated the laws of sensation and irri- 
tability, and displayed equal devotion to 2)hysiological 
science, studying more particularly the tissues, with a view 
to ascertaining the laws of their normal and pathological 
development. Pinel, in his memoir of Bichat, observes : 
"Dans un seul hiver il ouvrit plus de dix cent cadavres. 
. . . L'esprit a peine ti concevoir que la vie d'un seul 
hommc puisse suffire si tant pc travanx, il tant de decou- 
vertes, faites ou indignees : Bichat et mort avant d'avoir 
accompli sa trente-deuxibme annee I '' * 

Boerhaave, the great physician, translated Greek and 
Latin at eleven, and delivered an eloquent oration before 
the Professor of Greek at twenty, tiiking the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the following year. Sir Humphrey 
Dav}' made so much progress in chemistry when a boy, 
though completely unaided, that at twenty he was appointed 
to take charge of the Pneumatic Institution at Bristol. Dr. 
Jenner, before his twentieth year, contemplated the pos- 
sibility of removing from the list of diseases one of the 
most loathsome and fatal that ever scourged the human 
race, and in the long run he triumphantly succeeded. 

• AnaU Gen, i. pp. 13, 10. 
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Dr. Richard Owen, the distin^ished naturalist, very 
ii:irro\vlv e8cai>ed-0]i two occasions the career in which he 
]i:is since hecome so famous. In the first place he was 
Ro'.it to sea, and sorved as a midshipman on hoard the 
Ti'ibnne, l\\\t the American war havinj? terminated, his 
ship was paid off, and on his return home he hecame ajK 
])renticed to a surgeon at Lancaster. He was sent to 
Edinburgh, where he studied under Dr. Barclay, and ac- 
quired a taste for comparative anatomy. He removed to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, where he attracted 
the notice of John AWrnethy, the well-known surgeon, and 
assisted him in the dissecting-room. He obtained his 
diploma as surgeon, hut as there seemed to l>e no oppor- 
tunity for advancing himself in his profession, he bethought 
himself of again going to sea. He obtained an appoint- 
ment as assistant-surgeon, and went to take leave of his 
eccentric friend and master. " AVhat is all this al>out ? " 
said Abernethy; "where are you going?" — *• Going to 
sea, sir." — " Going to sea ? Gt>ing to^ the devil I " — ** I 
hope not, sir.'' — ** Going to seal You had better, 1 tell 
yon, go to the devil at once," reiterated glorious John, 
dwelling on the temptati«>ns, the difficulties, the loss of 
time and fame that must l>e the result of so rash a step, 
and insisting on another interview after the pause of a 
week. Owen revisiteil his rough hut downright friend at 
the expiration of that time, when Abernethy proposed an 
a]>pointment at the College of Surgeons. This was accept- 
ed ; the youthful anatomist found himself happily associ- 
ated with a man of congenial mind, and though the navy 
lost a good officer, science gained one of its brightest orna- 
ments. 

In literature and languages, as might be expected, tlie 
instances of early display of great jiowers are equally nu- 
merous. When Melancthon was only twenty he gave public 
lectures at Ttlbiugen on Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Li vy; 
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aud at twenty-one lie was appointed Professor of Greek in 
tlie university of Wittenberg. Montesquieu sketclied liis 
Esprit (les Lois before he was twenty. F^nelon made such 
rapid progress in his studies that at fifteen he preached a 
sennon before a select assembly at Paris. Gresset wrote 
T er Yert, one of the wittiest productions in the French 
language, when he was in his twent3'-fourth year. Ville- 
main's reputation for talent was such that at nineteen he 
wjis apppointed Professor of Rhetoric at the College Chiir- 
leiuague at Paris, and two years later his Eloge de Mon- 
taigne was crowned by the Institute of France. Cousin 
carried off the prize of honor at the same Institute in his 
sixteenth year, and Auguste Comte gained the first place 
for mathematics in the Ecole Polytechnique at the same 
age. 

Beckford wrote Vathek at twenty-two. " I wrote it," ho 
says, "at one sitting, and in French. The ' Hall of Eblis' 
was my own fancy. All the females mentioned in ^^utJiek 
were portraits of those in the domestic establishment of 
Old Fonthall, their imaginary good or ill qualities exag- 
gerated to suit my purpose." Dr. William Wotton showed 
an extraordinary faculty for learning languages when a boy. 
At five he could read and translate Latin, Gre»?k, and 
Hebrew. AVhen \e\\ he knew Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic. 
When appointed to a living in Wales he acquired a com- 
mand of AVelsh, but like Magliabechi, who had a much 
more extensive knowledge of languages, he never did any- 
thing else but acquire them. He did not leave a single 
thought for the benefit of others. The precocity of both 
proved failures. 

It was different with Sir William Jones, who was con- 
sidered a remarkable bov, even when at sc^hool. His father 
was a mathematician of eminence, but died when the boy 
was onlv three vears old. At Harrow vounjj Jones sur- 
l)assed all his schoolfellows in learning. Dr. Thackeray, 
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the headmaster, saitl of him : " If Jones were left naked 
and friendless on Salisburv Phiin, he would nevertheless 
find the road to fame and fortune." Every reader knows 
of Sir William Jones's achievements. 

Sir James Mackintosh, from whom so much was expecte<l 
when young, proved a ^' man of promise " to the end. His 
name used to be mentioned in the neighborhood of 
Fortrose, to whit!h he belonged, as a prodigy of learning. 
But he never had the leisure — ^perhaps never the persever- 
ance — to be great. He was incessantly resolving, and then 
rejwsing from the fatigues of inventing resolutions. When 
a boy he would read and think half the night, and when a 
man he would read and think perpetually ; but he never 
fulfilled the great promises which had been formed of his 
brilliant career. 

Thomas Brown, the metaphysician, was only about 
eighteen when he wrote and published his Observations 
on Dancins Zoonomia, the preface to which contained 
the germ of his doctrine of causation. Dr. Brown was 
eventually appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgli, and his lectures, wliich were 
published after his death, are considered to be the best 
text-book on the subiect. Dr. Brown was a contributor 
to the Ediahurfjh lleciar^ in his twenty-fourth year. That 
quarterly was founded and conducted mainly by young men 
— bv Henrv Brougham at twentv-three, Francis Horner at 
twenty-four, Francis Jeffrey at twenty-nine, and Sydney 
Smith — who, as a boy, was a leader of learning as well as 
of mischief — at thirtv-one. 

Dr. Alexander ^Murray, when a shepherd boy, was con- 
sidered by his father to be both stupid and lazy. He was 
alwavs committing some blunder or another when sent to 
herd the sheep or bring the cattle homo. One reason was, 
that the boy's head was turned upon learning far more 
tlian U2>on grazing. By fifteen; he contrived to teach him- 
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self Latiu aud Freuch, and was soon able to read Caesar; 
Ovid, and Livy. He left herding, and became a tutor; 
learning, in his leisure hours, Grerman, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Visigothic, after which ho digressed into Welsh. In the 
course of a few years he mastered the whole of the Euro- 
pean languages, and began his researches into the more 
recondite dialects of the East. At the age of thirty, he 
was acknowledged to be one of the most accomplished 
linguists of his age ; and on a vacancy occurring in the 
chair of Oriental Languages at Edinburgh, he was ajH 
jK)inted Professor at the age of thirty-six. But the brain- 
work to which he had for so many years subjected himself, 
proved more than his weakly constitution could bear, and 
he only enjoyed the honor for a year, dying at the early 
age of thirty-seven. 

It has sometimes been assumed that boys who distinguish 
themselves at school and college fail to distinguish 
themselves in actual life. " How few," said Sir Egerton 
Bridges, *' of those who take honors at the universities are 
ever after^vards heard of."* This, however, is by no 
means the case. Those special qualilications which ensure 
future eminence really begin to show their existence and 
vitality at the ages of from seventeen or eighteen to be- 
tween two or three-and-twenty. The reasoning faculty 
then begins to assume its place in the mental organiza- 
tion, and the gift of understanding things, as well as of 
knowing them, gives a new form and color to all that 
passes through the mind. Hence the young men who 
come to the front at school and college generally come to 
the front in the school of actual life. Take, for instance, 
the lives and history of a few of our most eminent states- 
men. 

Lord Chatham, Charles James Fox, Windham, Gran- 

* Autobiography t i. pp. 65, 66. 
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ville, and Welleslej, were distinguished Etonians. Chat- 
liain did not particularly distinguish himself at Oxford. 
In his twentieth year we find him a cornet in the Blues. 
At twenty-six he entered Parliament, and two years later 
he delivered his first speech, wliich at once attracted atten- 
tion. " That terrible cornet of horse,'' is said to have' 
given Sir Robert Walpole a pain in the back whenever he 
rose to speak ; for he was one of the most impassioned and 
inspired of orators. Very different was William Pitt, the 
" heaven-born minister" — though to have been the son of 
such a father was a fact of no mean significance in the 
heraldry of his intellect and character. 

Young Pitt was weak and delicate but precociously 
clever. He was brought up at home, and educated mainly 
bv his father. Ladv Holland said of the " little William 
Pitt " that he was " reall}- the cleverest child she had ever 
seen."* At twelve he left his brother, who was three 
years older, far behind him. His father used to set him 
up on a chair to declaim before a large company, greatly 
to their surprise and admiration. At fourteen he wrote a 
tragedy in five acts. Before he had completed his fifteenth 
year he was entered a student at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. He remained there for six years, was an assidu- 
ous student, and read extensively in English literature. 
Macaulav savs that his knowledj^o, both of the ancient 
languages and of the niathomatics, was such as very few 
men three years oldt»r than himself then carried up t'> 

• Lord John Russell.in his Memorials of Charlet* James Fox (who 
was ten years older than Pitt) gives the following anecdote : — 
** The Duchess of Leinster related to me a conversation, at which 
she was pres«»!it, hetween her sister, l.«ady Caroline, and Mr. Fox 
(Lord Holland). Lady (-aroline. inPX{H)Stulatin!;\vith herliusbaiid 
on his excessive indiilsrenco to his childrcti, and to Charles in par- 
ticular, added. * I have been this nioniing with La<ly Hester Pitt, 
and there is little William Pitt, unt vi'jhtyenrH old, and really the 
cleverest child I ever s.a\v, anil hnnuiht up so siricthj and so proper 
in fiis heharior, that, mark imj iconln, that little boy will be 
a thorn i:i CharleV side as Ion:; as he lives.* " 
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college. The work iu which he took the greatest delight 
was Newton's Principia ; and the readiness with which 
he solved difficult problems in mathematics was pronounced 
by one of the moderators to be unrivalled in the Univer- 
sity. 

Pitt entered Parliament as soon as he came of age. At 
twenty-two he made his first speecli, in support of Burke's 
plan of economical reform, and he delighted not less than 
astonished the House by his self|>ossession, his readiness 
of delivery, and his noble bearing. Hazlitt said of him 
that ^'he v.-as always full grown, and had neither theprom- 
mise nor the awkwardness of a growing intellect." At 
twenty-three, Pitt was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and at twenty-four Prime ^linister, — " the greatest 
subject," says Macaulay, ^^ that England had seen during 
many generations." 

Though Edmund Burke was not so precocious as Pitt, 
he obtained prizes at Trinity College, Dublin, especially 
for classics. He devoted most of his spare time to gonenj 
reading, more especially to works on history — the future 
weapon of his strength. In his twenty-sixth year he pul>- 
lished his Essay on the Sublime and l^eautifid, begun at 
nineteen, which immediately secured for him a position 
among the classic authors of his country. 

Canning, one of the most brilliant of Eton scholars, 
acquired an early distinction from the elegance of his Latin 
and English poetry. At the age of seventeen he started his 
ificrocosni — a periodical, the principal contributors to 
which, besides himself, were Frere and the brothers Smithy 
of about the same age. Canning entered Christ Church 
College, Oxford, in his eighteenth year, and distinguished 
himself by his classical performances. His Iter adJIeccatn, 
which was recited in the theatre on the occasion of Lord 
Crewe's anniversary commemoration, transcended all com- 
petition^ and was pronounced to be the best Latin poem 

9 
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Oxford had ever produced. Canning entered Parliament at 
twenty-three ; made his first speech in the following year ; 
was appointed Under-Secretary of State in his twenty-«ixth 
year; and rose through offices of increasing importance 
until his fiftv-seventh vear, when he became Prime Minis- 
tor, in the possession of which office he dieil. 

Of later statesmen. Peel and Gladstone have both taken 
high lionors at OxfortL Peel took his degree of B.A in 
his twentieth year with unprecedented distinction, being the 
first who took the honors of a double first-class in classics 
and mathematics. The same feat was, however, afterwards 
accomplished by ^Ir. Gladstone, Lord Cardwell, and Lord 
Westbury. 

Lord Macnulay's career at Cambridge was eminently 
distinguished. In two consecutive years, when nineteen 
and twenty respectively, he carried off the Chancellor's 
medal for English i»oetry, and in his twenty-second year 
lie gained the Craven Scliolarshij). Although university 
prize poems have no special reputation, their authors have 
often been distinguished men. ^luckworth Praed took the 
Chancellor's mcdiil in two successive years after Macaulav. 
besides being Browne^s medallist for Greek ode and epi- 
grams. Bulwer Lytton afterwards gained tlie same medal 
for liis iK>em on " Sculpture." Amongst those who gained 
prizes for poems at Oxford and Cambridge were the Kev. 
W. L. Bowles, Bishop Heber. Professor Whewell, Dean 
Milman, and Lord Tennyson. 

It has been observed that it is not the men who take 
the first rank at the universities who take the first rank in 
actual life, but oftener the men who take the second and 
even the third rank. Take, for instance, the Mathematical 
Tripos at Cambridge, and it will be found that while many 
of the senior wranglers take high positions as professors, 
teiichers, translators, and occasionally rise to high positions 
in the church, they do not, as a rule, take the lead in the 
2)rofessional and scientific world. Many of them entirely 
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disappear from public sight. Take the period from 1739 
downwards, and we find the following senior wranglers of 
distinction : Sir John Wilson, Judge of Common Pleas, 
17G1 ; Dr. Paley, 17G3; Dr. ^lilner, Dean of Carlisle, 
1774 ; Sir Josejdi Littlcdale, Judge in the Queen's Bench, 
1787. 

A great run of legal senior wr.inglers began with the 
present century. In 180G, we find the name of Pollock, 
afterwards Lord Chief Baron ; in 1808, Bickersteth, Lord 
Langdule ; in 1809, Alderson, Baron of Exchequer ; in 
1810, ^laule. Judge of Common Pleas ; while Piatt, Baron 
of Exchequer, was fifth junior oi>time in the same year. 
Among the other judges of minor grade, were Sir 11. Gra- 
ham, Baron of Exchequer, who was the third wrangler of 
his year ; Lord Alvanley, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
who wiisthe twelfth. Lord Ellenborough, Sir S. Lawrence, 
Lord Lyndhurst (who was second), Sir John Williams, 
Sir N. C. Tindal, Sir L. Shadwell, Lord Wensleydale, Sir 
T. Coltman, Lord Cranworth, Sir Cresswell Cresswell — all 
of whom, though they took honors, were not of the first 
distinction in their respective years. Lord Hatherb}', 
Lord Selborne, and Lord Coleridge also took high honors 
at their respective universities. Professor "Wliewell was 
fcccond wninjxler, and Professor Sedgwick fifth. 

Among tlie few scientific men who came out senior 
wranglers were Sir John Herschell, Professor Airey, l*ro- 
fessor Stokes, and Professor Adams — the fellow-discoverer, 
witli M. Leverrier, of the planet Xeptune. The Earl of 
Hosse, the great mechanic of the ]»eerage, graduated first- 
class in mathematics at Magdalen College, Oxford ; but the 
Honorable J. W. Strut, eldest son of Lord Ray lei gh, who 
came out senior wrangler at Cambridge in 1865, is said to 
have been the first nobleman's son who has ever achieved 
this distinction.* 

• Tiwiea, 1st February, 1865. 
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A few words in conclusion as to tlie Great Younjr Men 
of liistory. Although it does not often happen that men are 
l)lac'ed in command until they have acquired the ex|)€rience 
whicli usually comes with age, it has nevertheless happened 
that some of the greatej^t rulers and commanders in ancient 
and niodtTn times have In'on comiKinitivt'ly young men. 
Genius for command t^eems to have come like instinct, 
and it is genius for any 2>ursuit that alone gives a passion 
for it. 

Themistoc!les as a youth was fired hy the love of glory, 
and longed to distingui>]i liimself in the service of hiscoun- 
trv. "When onlv about thirtv he led the Greek fleet in 
the sea fight with the Persians under Xerxes at Salamis. 
The comi>lete victory whidi endued was due to the valor 
of all, but chiefly to the sagacity and jiersistent bravery of 
Themistocles. He stood the first in worth :us in com- 
mand, and his compatriots for a time acknowledged his 
greatness and supremacy. 

Alexander the Great was a still more precocious ruler 
and general. He was no sooner called to the throne of 
Macedonia, at twenty, than he was called U]K)n to put 
down a formidable insurrection. In this he completely 
succeeded, after which he marched southward and subject- 
ed the principal states of Greece. In his twenty-second 
vear he assembled an armv for the invasion of Persia, ci^oss- 
ed the Hellespont, and landed at Abydos. He met the 
army of Darius on the banks of the Granicus and compleu- 
Iv defeated it. In the followinj' vear he advanced into 
Asia Minor, fought "and won the battle of Issus, and, two 
years later, the battle of Arbela, when he was oidy twenty- 
five years old. The junver of Darius was thus completely 
broken, the East wjus laid open to the arms of Alexander, 
and durin'^ his reijxn of twelve vears an<l eij^ht months ho 
extended his empire from the coasts of the Mediterranean 
to the eastern tributaries of the Indus. He died at the age 
of thirty-one. 
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Sripio and INimpfV wvvv l)')lh ^/cat i:i youth. Scj^jLi 
won the battle of Zana wlion ho was twentv-nino ; hut 
l*o!niK»y (listinjxuishvil liiniself at an earlier age. At twenty- 
three lie raised and coniniaiided the annv with whieh lie 
defeated ^larcus iJrutn.;. In the following year — while a 
mere •• bc»ardles3 vouth." as his enenii(»s deserihed him — ho 
VMuli^ a successful eamjKiig:i into Africa, and returned in 
triuniph to Home. 

Ilannihal was oiio of the greatest young generals of an- 
tiijuity, having heen hred to war in the eamj»s <»f Ilamilc^ir 
and ILisdriiluil. At the death of the hitrer, when llanni- 
b;d was onlv twentv-six, he suceeedi*d to thesoh* command 
of the Carthaginian army. After conriuering the Spanish 
triln'S who still remained unsubdued, he turned ]iis arms 
agaijist lumie. In his twenty-eighth year he took Sagun- 
tum, after an eight months' Niege ; then crossed the l*yre- 
iiees, advanced to the lllione, 2>enetrated into Italy thnmgh 
the Al]»s, and afti-r several successful engagements, fought 
and won the great battle uf Canna\ when in his tliirt v-lirst 
year. 

In the ^liddli* Ages, Charlemagne aiid Charles ^[artel 
were b»th grrat warriors in earlv life. Martel, '"The 
llaninu:-," as he was calle<l. defeat i-d llie Saracens at Tours 
when a comparativily young man, and thus rhajigi-d the 
fate ef ICnrojie. Charlrs the (ireat. at thirty, was niaster 
of Franre a!id (iennar v. Next to Alexander the (Jreat and 
Ca'sar, his was the greatest name in early IIuroj>ean 
liistory. "William the Clonijueror, wln-n oidy twenty, d«'- 
feated his rel)illi<»us r.</bles at the battle (if Val de Dunes ; 
and at thirty-eight In* won tlie victory at Hastings which 
made him master of Knglainl. ]viward the IMack I'rinre, 
when onlv sixteen, commandid tiie main divisi»»n (»f the 
Enj;lish army at the battle of Crerv. AVhenhir. father saw 
Ijim rushing into the thick of the fray, he said : **Lettho 
clnld win liis spurs, and let the day be his.'' At the end 
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A few words in conclusion as to tlie Great Younjr Men 
of liistory. Although it does not often hai»i)cn that men are 
])hiced in command until they have acquired the experience 
which usuall}- comes with age, it has nevertheless ha2>pened 
that some of the greatest rulers and commanders in ancient 
and inodiTn times have heen comjiaratively young men. 
Genius for command neems to have come like instinct, 
and it is genius for any pursuit that alone gives a passion 
for it. 

Themistocles «is a youth was fired hy the love of glor}*, 
and longed to distinguish himself in the service of hiscoun- 
trv. When onlv about thirtv he led the Greek fleet in 
the sea fight with the Persians under Xerxes at Salamis. 
The comj)lete victory which ensued was due to the valor 
of all, but chiefly to tlie sagacity and [lersistent bi'avery of 
Themistocles. He stood the lirst in worth as in com- 
mand, and his compatriots for a time ackuowledged his 
greatness and supremacy. 

Alexander the Great was a still more precocious ruler 
and general. He was no sooner called to the throne of 
Macedonia, at twenty, than he was called ui)on to put 
down a formidable insurrection. In this he completely 
succeeded, after whicli he marched southward and subject- 
ed the principal states of Greece. In his twenty-second 
vear he assembled an armv for the invasion of Persia, cross- 
ed the Hellespont, and landed at Abydos. He met the 
army of Darius on the banks of the Granicus and complerc- 
ly defeated it. In the following j^ear he advanced into 
Asia !Minor, fought and won the battle of Issus, and, two 
years later, the battle of Arbela, when he was only twenty- 
five years old. Tlie power of Darius was thus completely 
broken, the East was laid open to the arms of Alexander, 
and during his reign of twelve 3'cars and eight months he 
extended his emjiire from the coasts of the IMediterranean 
to the eastern tributaries of the Indus. He died at the age 
ot tJjirt^-one. 
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St;ipio and Pompcy wc-o l>>lli ;r.-(':it i:i yoiitli. »Sri;)iv) 
won tlie battlo <»f Zana wlicn lie was twentv-nine; Imt 
l*o!ni)oy (listinj^uishcil liinisclf at an earlier ago. At twonty- 
thrt'f he raised and cnnr.uanded the annv with which ho 
defeated Mareus l»nitn.;. In the followinj^ year — while a 
mere '• b;?ardles3 vouth," as his eneniies described him — he 
miwle a successful camj>aig:i into Africa, and returned iu 
triumph to Home. 

Hannibal was one <»f ihe greatest young generals of an- 
tiijuity, having been bred to war in the camjjs of Hamilcar 
and ILisdriibal. At the death of tht^ latter, when Hanni- 
bal w«as only twentv-six, he succeeded to tliesoh? command 
of the Carthaginian army. After conquering the Spanisli 
tribes who still remained unsubdued, he turne<l Iiis arms 
against lumie. In his t\ventv-cij;hth vear he took Sajjun- 
turn, after an eight months' Niege ; then cn)ssed the Pyre- 
nees, advanced to the llhone, penetrated into Italy thnmgh 
the Al])s, and after sev(»ral successful <Migagements, fought 
and won the great battle of Canme. when in his thirty-first 
year. 

In thv ]\Iiddh' Ages, Charlemagne ai.«l (-harles ^[artel 
were b 'tli great warriors in early life ^lartel, ''The 
Hammer," as he was called, defeated iIjc Saracens at Tours 
when a comparativelv vouni; man, and thus chaii^'ed the 
fate <f Kurnjie. Charles the (ireat. at thirty, was master 
of France a!id Gerinarv. Next U) Alexander the (Ireat an<l 
Cje.sar, his was the greatest name in early I2uroj>ea!i 
history. William the C-onijueror, when only twenty, de- 
feated his rebellions i:</b;es at the battle <.f Val de Dunes ; 
and at thirtv-ei^rht he won the victorv at Hastinirs which 
made him master of Knglainl. ]vl\vanl the iJlack Prince, 
when only sixteen, commanded tie.' main divisit>n of the 
Eu'^lish armv at the battle of Crecv. AVhenhir, father saw 
him rushing into the thick nf the fray, he said : " Let tlio 
clnld win liis spurs, and let the day be his.'' At the end 
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of the light liis fatlier cmhriiccd him, saying: ^* Sweet son, 
God lias given you good perseverance ; you are my true 
son — right loyally have you acquitted yourself this day, 
and worth V are vou of a crown.'' Ten vears later, at twentv- 
six, the Black Prince won the battle of Poictiers. At 
twenty-seven, Henry V. gained the victory of Agincourt. 

Some of the most distinguished French rulers and 
cenerals have been of eciuallv vouthful vears. llenrv of 
Navarre was, from his sixteenth year, the recognized leader 
of the Huguenots. At that age he led them at the battles 
of Jarnac and Moncontour. After the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, which occurred in his twenty-third year, he 
put himself at the head of the French Calvinists, and led 
them through a series of hazardous and hard-fought cam- 
paigns. At thirty-four he won the battle of Coutras, and 
shortly after, those of Arques and Ivry. The battle of 
Arques was gained by Henry, with live thousand men 
against the Due de ^Fayenne, with twenty-live thousand. 
He conquered his oi>i)onent mainly by his youthful energy 
and activitv. It was said of him that he wore out verv 
little broadcloth but a great deal of lK>ot leather, and that 
he spent less time in bed than the Due de ^layenne did 
at table. "When some one was extolling in his i)resence 
the skill and courage of his rival, Henry observed : *• You 
are right; he is a great captain, but I have always live 
hours' start of him.'' Henrj' got u]^ at four in the morn- 
ing and Mayenne at about ten. 

Condo was another distinguished young French com- 
mander. He was so able and successful that he was sur- 
named " The Great.*' ]Ie won the battle of llocroi at 
twenty-two against a sui>eri(»r Si)anish force, and he after- 
wards defeated in succession the troo2>s of the Emperor of 
Germany at Fribourg and Nordilingen ; and agjiin, in the 
following year, at Lens in the Artois — all Wfore lu» was 
twenty-seven. Turenne was another great comman<ler, 
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though he was by no means precocious. Indeed he was at 
first considered a dull boy, and learnt slowly and with diffi- 
cult}'. But he was dogged and 2>ersevering, and what he 
did learn was rooted deeply in his mind. "When liis am- 
bition was appealed to he made ra])id progress. Turenne 
was tniined to arms by his uncle, Prince Maurice of Hol- 
land, who made him begin his apprenticeship by carrying 
a musket as a private. After passing through a course of 
subaltern duty, he obtained a company which was shortly 
acknowledged to be one of the best drilled and disciplined 
in the army. At twenty-three Turenne was made mart^chal 
du camp, the next position in rank to that of mar^chal de 
France. The first imj^ortant 8er\'ice which he performed 
was in conducting the disastrous retreat from Mayence in 
lG3o. He protected the rear and preserved order with the 
greatest skill, courage, and self-control. In his twenty- 
sixth year he conducted the arduous campaign of 1637, 
during which he took Landrc^cies and Soire, and finally 
drove the Spaniards across the Sambre. During the rest 
of his life Turenne was acknowledged to be the greatest 
commander of his time, as great in age as in youth. He 
was killed in battle at Sasbach in his sixty-fourth year. 

Marshall Saxe was nursed in arms. At twelve 3^ears old 
he served in the army of the Allies before Lisle. In the 
following year he had a horse shot under him at the siege 
of Tournay ; and in the same year he was at the battle of 
Malplaquet. At twenty-four he was marechal du camp 
under the Duke of Orleans. He did not become marshal 
of France until he had reached his forty-seventh year. He 
was a man of war only ; for his education in letters was of 
the slenderest description. When the French Academy 
proposed to admit him as a member, which he had the 
good sense to decline, he wrote to a friend, " lis veule me 
fere de la Cademie ; sela mi ret come une bage a un chas." 

Yauban was naturally led to the study of fortifications 
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wliile pursuinj* his career as a Boldier. He entered the 
annv under Cuiulc at seventeen, and was with liim :it Cler- 
mont in Lorraine wliile the fort iticat ions there were in 
progress. This circumstance gave the direction to his 
studies, which he prosecuted with great assiduity. It was 
during his active services in the field, in the course of which 
he displayed great bravery and did many daring acts in 
sight of the enemy, that he prepared and comjwsed his 
great work on fortification. The last of his books was only 
finished a few davs before his death, which occurred at 
sevent^'-four, while he was engaged in superintending 
the formation of an entrenched camp extending from Dun- 
kirk to IJergues. Besi^les his important works on fortifi- 
cation, Vauban left behind him no fewer than twelve folio 
volumes of manuscript entitled Oisivete. He was a man 
who would never lose a minute^ but turned every moment 
to account. 

The two great Swedish commanders — Gustavus Adolphus 
and Charles XII. — were both very young men when they 
first gave evidence of their military capixcity. Gustavus 
succeeded to the crown of Sweden in his seventeenth vcar. 
He had no sooner assumed the reins of government than 
his country was invaded by Sigismund, Kinj; of Poland, 
wliu also laid claim to his throne. At the same time an- 
other part of his dominions was attacked by the Ilussian 
Czar. But Gustavus, after a war extending over nine 
years, succeeded in defeating both, and also in annexing 
liiga and part of Livonia. "While this war raged, the 
Austrians had violated the Swedish territorv. This led to 
a declaration of hostilities, and a furious war ensue<l, — the 
army of Gustavus forming the rallying point of the oppress- 
ed Protestants of Germany. The Swedish army completely 
defeated the Austrians on the plains of Leipsic ; and after 
an extraordinary series of battles, Gustavus Adoljjhus died 
on the field of Lutzen in the moment of victory, in his 
thirty-eighth year. 
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The career of Charles XII. was still more remarkable, 
though his valor and generalship were marred by self-will 
and rashness. Charles became King of Sweden at fifteen. 
AVhen he had reached eigliteeu a league was formed 
against him by the Czar of liussia, the King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony, and the King of Denmark, — tlie object 
of these monarchs being the dismemberment of Sweden. 
Charles immediatel}' embarked his army, sailed for Copen- 
hagen, besieged the city, and in a few weeks compelled the 
King of Denmark to sue for peace. He next turned ujwn 
Bussia, embarked, and landed his anny of eight thousand 
men in Livonia, marched upon the Russians then besieging 
Narva with ten times the number of soldiers, and after a 
sharp struggle completely defeated them. Charles was then 
only in his eighteenth year. He next turned his arms 
against Augustus, King of Poland, and after repeatedly 
defeating the Polish army, he deposed Augustus and set 
tip another king in his stead. Charles's ambition was only 
inflamed by his marvellous successes. Instead of resting 
satisfied with thecastigation he had inflicted on his enemies, 
he now aimed at the dethronement of Czar Peter, his great 
rival and enem}-. Crossing the Xieman, he defeated the 
Russians at Grodno, and next on the banks of theBerosina. 
Ilis enemies disappeared, but winter approached ; and the 
same disasters fell upon him and his army which after- 
wards ruined Xapoleon. His troops suffered from cold, 
hunger, disease, and privations of all kinds ; and in this 
reduced and exhausted state, the Czar fell upon the Swedes 
with double the number of well-appointed troops at Pul- 
tawa, and completely routed them. The rest of Charles's 
life was a romance. He took refuge in Turkey; made his 
escape from it after four years ; reached Stralsund, Pome- 
rania, in sixteen days ; took the field against Prussia, Den- 
mark, Saxony, and Russia — all leagued against him ; then 
escaped from Stralsund^and reached Sweden, after an ab- 
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sence of some fifteen vears. He laisod an arm v of twentv 
thousand men ; invaded Nonvay, then united to Denmark ; 
and. after varying successes, liis career was cut short; for, 
while inspecting the trendies near Frederichshall, which 
he was besieging lie was struck in the head by a shot, and 
died instantly, in his thirtv-seventh vear. 

Fre<lerick the Great of Prussia was another great young 
man of history. While a youth, he was treated with so 
much coarseness and brutality by his father, that the wonder 
is that anything giMxl c«)uld ever l>e made of him. The early 
disinclination which he showed for military exercises, and 
his hankering after French literature, music, and the fine 
arts, esi>ecially disgusted his father, who shut him up in 
prison, and is even said tu have at one time contemplated 
his execution. But the death of the old savage in 1740, 
l»laced young Frederick on the throne at twenty-eight; 
and in the following year ho took the field against Austria, 
and won the battle of Mollwitz, which decided the fate of 
Silesia. Two years later, we find him again at war with 
Austria, and victorious in the battles of Hohenfriedburg 
and Sorr, on which the second Silesian war was brought to 
a triumphant close in his thirty-third year. But the 
Seven Years' War, in the course of which he gave the 
most strikiujx evidence of his military jxenius, did not com- 
mence until he had reacluMl his forty-fourth year. He 
won the battle of llosbach at forty-iive ; his last great bat- 
tles were Zonidoff when In* was forty-six, and Tor gan when 
lie was forty-eight ; after which his military career was a 
comparative blank. The result of his campaigns was the 
enlar;jement of his kingdom, and the estiiblishment of 
Prussia as a first-class power in Europe. 

Nearly all the generals of the French Revolution were 
young men. Napoleon was only twenty-four when he 
commanded the artillery at ihe siege of Toulon, the ca])ture 
of which was mainly due to the skill with which he con- 
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ducted the operations. At twenty-six he fouglit and won 
the battle of the Sections in the streets of Paris. In the 
following year he successfully led the French army in 
its first Italian campaign, ca^tturing Milan and winning 
the battle of Lodi, which gave the French possession of 
Lombard V. He then overran South Italv, and turned 
northward to meet old Wurmser, who was advancing from 
the Tyrol with a large army. But the young and active 
French general proved more than a match for his veteran 
opjionent, and he out-gcneralled and defeated him again and 
again. As in the ciu^e of Henry of Xavarre and the Due 
de Mayenne, Napoleon had always five hours' start of his 
aged rival; and he afterwards declared that he beat the 
Austrians because they did Jiot know the value of time. 
The old generals boasted of their greater i)rofe88ional ex- 
perience ; but their experience had become ossified into 
pedantic maxims, and while they reasoned about the i)roi)- 
er method of conducting war, their dashing and energetic 
youthful ojiponent suddenly overthrew them. They could 
only conclude, in their arguments, that they had been most 
improperly beaten. 

After his short campaign in Eg}i>t, Buonai)arte returned 
to France, was api>ointed First Consul, and again crossed 
the Ali)s to contend with the Austrians, who were over- 
running Italy. At thirty he won the battle of ^larengo; 
and the *' child of victorv " went on from one battle to an- 
other, reconquering Italy, overrunning Austria. I'russia, 
and the provinces of the old German Emi)ire. At last he 
was brought to a halt by the snows of Russia. As long as 
his youth lasted, he was great ; but when ago came \\\>on 
him, his activity and energy departed. After a warfare 
lasting for about twenty-three years, Napoleon was at last 
baffled and beaten on the field of Waterloo in his fortv- 
sixth year. French writers allege that by this time his age 
And fatness were telling against him, and that, but for his 
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lyiiij? ill bed when he <)u;;lit to liave been active and stirring 
on tlie morning of the 17th of July 1815, immediately 
after tlie battle of Ligny, lie would have crushed Welling- 
ton unsupported by Blucher, and won the Belgian cam- 
paign. He was, however, beaten, not by youngrer men, but 
by genends who could get up in the morning earlier than 
he did. 

Napoleon's best generals were for the most part young. 
Indeed the wars of the French Kevolution are but a con- 
tinuous record of i>ld gonends beaten by younger ones. 
The brilliant Hoche was made genend in command of the 
army of the ^fosellc at the age of twenty-four. Humbert 
was general of brigade at twent^'^-six. Kleberand Lefevre 
were both generals at thirty-nine. Lannes was g?nenil of 
brigiule at twenty-eight. Victor was "chef de bataillon" 
at twenty-five. Soult commanded a brigade at twenty-nine. 
St. Cyr was general of division at thirty. Murat commanded 
Xa])oleon's cavalry at twenty-nine. Ney, " the Indefat- 
igable," was adjutant-general at twenty-five, and genend 
of brigade at twenty-seven. Indeed, one of our military 
writers has l>cen recently urging that none but young and 
active generals should take the field — that no man al>ove 
fifty should be put in command of a large army in actual 
warfare. Modern Enj'lish historv furnishes manv illustra- 
tioiis of youthful generalship. At the beginning of many 
of our wars, toothless generals and paralytic admirals have 
ropresented us by land and sea ; but we have been beaten 
into the employment of younger men, in the full |)ossession 
of their phy8ic4d and mental faculties. 

The two youngest English commanders inmotlern times 
were General Wolfe and Sir John Moore. Wolfe attained 
the rank of regimental major at twenty-two, and he was 
placed in command of the expedition to Quelx*c at thirty- 
one. Yet Pitt, who selected him for the jwst, was not 
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without great misgivings as to liis ability.* Wolfe how- 
ever, closed his career with glory hy the brilliant capture 
of Quebec, at the early age of thirty-three. The promotion 
of Sir John Moore was slower than that of Wolfe ; though, 
like liim, he was distinguished for the zesd with which ho 
devoted himself to the stud}' of his profession, and the con- 
scientious labor which he gave to mastering its various de- 
tails. He reached the rank of brigadier-general at thirty- 
three ; led the landing at Aboukir at forty-one, and com- 
manded the noble but disastrous retreat at Corunna at 
forty-seven, — the French officers attesting their admiration 
of his worth by erecting a monument over his grave. 

It is principally in India that our young soldiers have 
hiwl the best opportunities for distinguishing themselves. 
Robert Clive, the dunce and re])robate at school, was sent 
out to India in the Civil Service at the age of nineteen. 
He did not distinguish himself as a clerk, and after fretting 
and fuming at Madras for two years, he left the civil for the 
military ser^'ice, which suited him much better. He ol>- 

♦ Earl Stanhope relates a curious anecdote about General Wolfe 
which, he observes, ** affords a striking proof liow mucli a fault of 
manner may obscure and disparage high excellence of mind. . . 
After Wolfe's appointment, and on the day preceding his embark- 
ation for America, Pitt, desirous of giving his hist verbal insinic- 
tions, invited him to dinner — Lord Temple being the only other 
guest. As the evening advanced, Wolfe, heated perhaps by his 
own aspiring thoughts and the unwonted society of statesmen, 
broke forth into a strain of gasconade and bravado. lie drew his 
sword ; lie rapped the table with it; he flourished it round the 
room; he talked of the mighty things which that sword was to 
achieve. The two ministers sat aghast at an exhibition so un- 
usual from any man of real sense and real spirit; and when at last 
Wolfe had taken his leave; and his carriage was heard to roll from 
the door. Pitt seemed for the moment shaken in the high opinion 
which his deliberate judgment had formed of Wolfe. He lifted 
up his eyes and arms, and exclaimed to Lord Temple, * Good God I 
iliat I should have entrusted tlie fate of the country and of the ad- 
ministration to such hands !' Lord Stanhope truly remarks that 
Wolfe's extraonlinary conduct on the occasion confirms Wolfe's 
own avowal, that lie was not seen to advantage in tlie conunon oc- 
currences of life; and shows how shyness may at intervals rush, as 
H were for refuge, into the opposite extreme." 
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tained an ensigncy, and entered upon his military career at 
twenty-one, distinguishing himself at the siege of Tondi- 
cherry. The courage and ability which he displayed 
elicited the admiration of his superiors, and he was rec- 
ommended for promotion. "When the war in the Carnatic 
broke out, Clive submitted a plan of operations, which was 
adopted, and he was himself entrusted with its execution. 
At twenty-five, he took the field with an army compara- 
tively insignificant, mustering only some five hundred 
English and Sepo\*s, but led by a youth of intrepid genius. 
He seized Arcot, beat the French under their veteran com- 
manderSy and after a series of battles and victories, he 
brought the war to a successful conclusion. He returned 
to England at twenty-seven, tried to enter Parliament, but 
failed, and returned to India to prosecute his military 
career. His first service was to reduce the piratical strong- 
hold of Gheriah ; his next, to recover Calcutta, where 
Sujah-u-Dowlah had thrown his prisoners into "The Black 
Hole " ; and his last was to capture Chandemagore, and 
suppress the power of the barbarous nabob. With an 
army of three thousand men, of whom only a thousand 
were English, he fought and won the memorable battle of 
Plassy, against an army of forty thousand infantry and 
fifteen thousand cavalrv. He was onlv in his thirtv-second 
year when he achieved this last and crowning feat of his 
life, — which virtually laid the foundation of the British 
power in India. 

Wellington gathered his first Liurels in the same field. 
This great general was anything but a j^recocious boy, for 
his mother regarded him as a dunce, and treated him with 
marked neglect. * He made little progress at Eton, where 
he was considered dreamy, idle, and shy. He had, how 
ever, to fight his way. One of his fights was with Sydney 

• Gleig't Life qf WcUington (ed. 1864), p. 3. 
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Si'aith's brother "Bobus," whomhethrasbcd. But he was 
not always so successful. Mr. Gleig says that lie was 
fairly vanquished by a young blacksmith, though not till 
after both had been severely punished. The blacksmith 
lived to an old age, and was very proud of having beaten the 
man before whom Xapoleon and his best generals had gone 
down. AVellington had no sjiecial talent ; indeed, the only 
talent he disjdayed was j^hiying the violin. He disj>layed 
no desire to enter the army, but inclined to the life of a 
civilian. A commission was, however, obtained for him in 
the 4l8t Foot, and he entered the army as ensign at 
eighteen. Ten years later we lind him in India as Col- 
onel of the 33rd Foot. I lis steadiness, industry. ai)j)lica- 
tion, and business qualities as an administrator, by this 
time commanded general admiration. The Mahratta "War 
having broken out, he had at last an opi)ortunity of exhibit- 
ing his military cajiacity. In his thirty-fourth year, ho 
fought and won the battle of Assayc, with eight thousand 
men, of whom only fifteen hundred were Euroj^eans, against 
the Mahratta army consisting of fifty thousand men. The 
exploit was of almost as much importance as that j)erformed 
by Clive at Plassy. According to Wellington himself, *• It 
was the h.ardest fought affair tliat evrr took place in 
India." At forty, "Wellington was placed in connnand of 
the army in Portugal, and during four years he conducted 
that great campaign. At forty-six he fought at Waterloo; 
the whole of his militarv career, in the cai)acitv of com- 
mander, being comprised within a i)eriod of only about 
twelve vears. 

Of the otheryoung English commanders in India, the most 
remarkable were Nicholson, Ilodson, and Edwardes. Tlie 
hist exhibited all tlie promptitude and valor of Clive, 
together with a purit3-and nobility of character, to which 
the other had but slender claim. Edwardes was serving as 
lieutenant on the Sikh frontier at the age of twenty-nine, 
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wheu the rebellion broke out at Mooltuii. By the rapid 
concentration of the troops at his disjiosal, Edwardes met 
and defeated the Moolraj against tremendous odds in two 
pitched battles, and forced him to take refuge in his citadel, 
which was besieged, stormed, and taken with great rapidity 
and courage. 

Although, as we shall afterwards find, many genends of 
renown have flourished late in life, — because it was only 
then that the ojiportunities for distinction presented them- 
selves, — vounjx commanders liave usuallv exhibited in 
greater affluence those qualities of promptituile, decision, 
vigorous action and effort — that complete and instantaneous 
command of resources in bodv and mind — which are natund 
to young men, and so essential to success in war. The 
eye of the young man is keener in detecting the weak 
points of his oj^poncnt, and his arm is more ])romjit to 
strike. The older general is more apt to wait — to stand 
ujKjn routine and rules ; his experience ossifying into 
pedantry, which younger men disregard, pn»vided they c;in 
win battles. "Wurmser fought by rule and failed ; 2sapole<jn 
broke through all his rules and succeeded. Tlie youthful 
general makes his own rules accordiiitc to circumstances, 
which he masters by the (piick instinct of intelligence and 
genius. Xapoleoii hiuisolf was eventually defeated in 
defiance of his own rules. — tlie constantly rejieated crushing 
force of heavy battalions. — alleging that the English at 
Waterloo ought to have been vanipiished, but that they 
did not know when thcv were beaten. 

A man may not have the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself until late in life ; but he must j^ossess the qualities 
though latent, of doing so wlien the time arrives. What a 
man is enabled to do in advanced life, is for the most part 
the result of what he has been prejiaring himself for in his 
youth. Yet many of the greatest geniuses never saw the 
age of forty ; indeed, Goethe has expressed the opinion 
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that men rarely, if ever, adopt any new and original view 
after reaching thut age. Kaphael, Mozart, Schubert, 
Bossini, Tasso, Keats, Shelley, Byron, and others, had 
executed their immortal creations long before forty. 
Shakespeare wrote his Hamlet about the age of thirty-six, 
and it is*doubtful whether he afterwards surpassed that 
work. Most great men, even tliough they live to advanced 
years, have merely carried into execution the concei>tion8 
of their j'outli. The discovery of Columbus originated in 
the thoughts and studies of his early life. Newton's dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation was made at twenty-five, 
and he carried out no new work after forty-four. Watts 
made his invention of the condensing steam-engine at 
thirty-two, and this maturer years were devoted to its per- 
fection. 

Youth is really the springtime of inspiration, of inven- 
tion, of discovery, of work, and of energy ; and age brings 
all into order and hurniony. All new ideas are young, and 
originate for the most part in youth-hood, when the mind 
is thoroughly alert and alive, ready to recognize new truths ; 
and though great things may be done after forty — new 
inventions ma<le, new books written, new thoughts elabo- 
rated, — it is doubtful whether the mind really widens and 
enlarges after that ago. There is indeed much truth in 
the saying of ^lontaigne that " Our souls are Adult at 
Twenty. A Soul that has not by that time given evident 
earnest of its Force and Virtue, will never after come to 
proof.*' And again : ^* Of all the great Humane Actions 
I ever heard or read of, of what sort soever, I have observ- 
ed, both in former Ages and our own. more i)erform'd be- 
fore the age of Thirty than after ; and oft-times in the very 
Lives of the same Men. . , The better half of their Lives 
the}' lived upon the Glory they had acquired in their 
Youth ; great Men after, 'tis true, in comjiarison of others ; 
but by no means in comparison of themselves. As to my 
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own particular, I do certainly believe, that since that Age, 
both my Understanding and my Constitution have rather 
decaye<l than improved, and retired rather than advanced. 
'Tis possible, that with those who make the best use of 
their Time, Knowledge and Experience may grow up and 
increase with their Years ; but the Vivacity, Quickness 
and Steadiness, and other pieces of us, of much greater 
Importance, and much more essentially our own, languish 
and decay." • 



* EsBoys (^Montaigne, book L chap. UiL : " Of Age.*' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GREAT OLD MEN. 

Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o*er the past its iiiulivided reign : 
For hitn in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who l>ears eternal summer in his soul — 

Dr, Oliver Wexdel Holmes. 

O hours more blest than gold, 
By whose blest use we lengthen life, free 
From drear decays of age, cutUve the old. — 

Anna Seward. 

Don't let your heart grow cold, and you may carry cheerfulness 
and love with you into the teens of your second century, if you 
can last 80 long.— 

Dr. O. W. Holmes. 

Contentment in old age is deser\*ed by him alone who has not 
lost his faith in what is good, his ])erscverlng strength of will, and 
his desire for active employment. — 

Turoanief. 

Everything comes, if a man will only wait. — Beaconfield. 

Joiixsox said of Goldsmith, after his death, tliat " he 
was a ]dant that flowered late ; there was notliing remark- 
able about him when he was young." Men are like jdants ; 
many of tliom flower late. The ]dants tliat flower tlie 
soonest are often the most evanescent. Early in the year 
the anemones, crocuses, and snowdrops appear. Then 
conio tlie daffodils " tlitit come before the swallow dares, 
and take the winds of March with beautv.'' The sweet 
violets accompany them — the ^* violet by a mossy stone, 
half hidden from the eye." The lady's-smock, hare-bell, 
dau lily of the valley follow. They appear in leapiugi 
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bounding spring — ^full of fountains, buds, birds, sweet- 
briars, and sunbeams. The Primrose Day is on the 19th 
of April. Then comes lusty, full-blown summer, when 
plants and flowers abound. The rose begins in June, is 
glorious in July, and flourishes to the end of autumn. 
The chrysanthemums, dahlias, and sunflowers glorify the 
close of the year. The frost of winter comes, and there is 
an end of flowers ; though there is still the Christmas 
rose. 

Although great men arc often heralded by the promises 
of their youth, it is not always so ; for, like Groldsmith, 
many flower late in life. The powers of men's brains vary 
according to their temi)eraments. Some are quick, others 
are slow ; some arc sanguine, others are lymphatic. Some 
boys of naturally good powers make no progress at school, 
M'hilo others of quicker growth completely outstrip them. 
Yet the former may be all the stronger and more durable 
in their completed manhood ; as the slow-growing oak is 
stronger and more durable than the quick-growing larch. 

It has even been held by some that prematurely clever 
boys and girls prove failures in actual life, and often 
achieve nothing more than ill-health and mediocrity. Haz- 
litt thought it a disadvantage for a boy to distinguish him- 
self at school. He held that ^^ any one who has passed 
through the regular gradations of a classical education and is 
not made a fool bv it, mav consider himself as having had a 
very narrow escape.-' * The grave and austere Crebillon, 
though possessed of good abilities, was pronounced ^'an 
idle rascal " at school ; and after he had been at college, 
the following memorandum stood against his name in the 
register : " l*uer ingeniosns, sed insigiiio nebulo." 

Lord Cockburn, the well-known Scotch judge, author of 
Tlie Life of Lord Jeffrey^ said of himself that he never 

* Todte Talk : ''On the Ignorance of the Learned." 
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got a single prize, and once sat boobie at the annual public 
examination of the High School at Edinburgh. His lord- 
ship has accordingly a kind word to say for Dunces. " The 
same powers," he said, " that raise a boy high in a g<K)d 
school, make it probable that he will rise high in life. 
But in bad schools, it is very nearly the reverse. And 
even in the most rationally conducted, superiority affords 
only a gleam of hope for the future. Men change, and 
still more boys. The High School distinctions very 
speedily vanished in actual life ; and fully as much by the 
sinking of the luminaries who had shone in the zenith, as 
by the rising of those who had been lying on the horizon. 
I liave ever since had a distrust of duxes, and thought 
boobies rather hopeful." * 

Lord Cockburn shows that the boy's interest in his 
lessons, and his progress at school, depend partly upon the 
character of the master, but principally upon the character 
of the boy himself. He says that he was " driven stupid " 
by a bad schoolmaster, and so was his friend James Nas- 
myth, the engineer, as related in his Autobiography. 
These bad schoolmasters seem to have been unacquainted 
with the nature of youth, ignorant of the character of boys, 
and without any conception of the art of encouraging them 
to learn — trusting mainly to the lash. Lord Cockburn 
says that during the four years that he remained under 
his merciless giant, " there were probably not ten days in 
'which he was not flogged at least once." 

Manv bovs of robust constitution are natnrallv fonder of 
playing than of learning. To sit down and learn lessons 
from books is in a measure contrarv to their nature. Hence 
the sickly boy, possessed of a retentive memory, and with- 
out any love for outdoor sj)orts, will usually stand high in 
his class. Though he may carry away the prizes, the 

* Lord Cockburn, MetnoriaU of his Time. pp. 11 12. 
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other will carry away what is still more important — a 
stock of i>hysical health ; and it often happens that the 
positions of the two boys at school are completely reversed 
in actual life. Sir AVilliam Hamilton declared that senior 
wranglers applied so assiduously to mathematics that they 
became little better than idiots in the ordinary affairs of 
life ; but, as we have elsewhere seen, this is not always, 

indeed verv rarelv, the case. 

» ♦ 

One cannot tell to what height a dull boy may grow. 
He must have time to develop. Experience only brings 
to light his real tastes and sympathies. It may be that lie 
has been put into a wrong groove by his parents. Guido 
was sent to a music-master to be made a musician ; Ben- 
venuto Cellini played second horn with his father in a 
band ; Guerchino w:is apj»roiiticed to a stone-mason ; Claude 
Lorraine to a pastry-ccxik, and Molibre to an upholsterer. 
lUit being strong in character, and decided in their bent, 
they broke away from the pursuits to which their parents 
hail destined them, and each carved out their own career. 
They were of course he]j)ed by others. Thus Giotto, the 
shepherd boy, was found by Cimabue drawing a sheep with 
a shaq) stone on a j»ieco of slate. He took him away from 
his humble calling, and introduced him to art. C.inova, 
too, first revealed his genius by UKxlelling a lion out of a 
roll of butter, for the Senator Falieri of Venice ; and he 
was, on the recommendation of the latter, received into the 
studio of Bernardi Toretti. whom he soon completely sur- 
passed. 

Although the traits and dispositions of the boy often 
afford indications of his future character, it is imjwssible to 
predict what the future man will be. The child is not 
always the father of the man. Signs of promise are not to 
be relied on ; nor are predictions of failure always fulfilled. 
The precocious boy m.iy ])rove a mediocre man, and the 
precocious girl may 2)rove a commonidace woman. Yet 
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the dancey from whom nothing is expected, may turn out to 
be a brilliant explorer, warrior, investigator, or man of 
science. Look into tlie kaleidoscope of biography, and you 
find the most singular transformations. One would scarcely 
expect to &id in the poor miner*s boy, sinp^ing carols 
through the streets at Erfurt, Martin Luther, the German 
reformer ; or in the ill-used sickly boy, serving beer in a 
German cabaret, the philosopher and astronomer Kepler, one 
of the greatest men of his time; or in that young soldier, 
who spent his youth in battles and seiges, the great Des. 
cartes, one of the most original of thinkei*s, who actually 
conceived, during his garrison life, the project of reform- 
ing the whole system of human philosopliy. In that dark- 
browed gipsy — tinker, soldier, and gaol-bird — behold John 
Banyan, author of the Pilgrim'' 8 Progress, In that 
gentle, modest, reserved page-In)}', you see the brilliant 
painter, Peter Paul Rubens. But who is this, leader of 
rapscallions, robber of orchards, and climber of church 
steeples ? No other than the heroic and sagacious Clive, 
founder of the British j)owcr in India ! And next, whom 
liave we in the sweet and patient orphan child, whose 
little hands the good Abb^ Prozart presses between his 
own. kissing the mild forehead of the boy ? No other than 
Maximilian Ilobespierre ! 

The clever and diligent bo}- often fulfils the promise of 
his youtli ; though, if wanting in application, he may turn 
out to be a very indifferent man; whereas the boy of no 
promise at all, may achieve distinction and eminence, es- 
pecially if he possess patient application and perseverance. 
Strong, healthy boys are naturally more attracted to out- 
door 8i>orts than to indoor learning, finding it a very irk- 
some task to pore over dry books and commit hard lessons 
to memory, while their nature longs for the open air and 
outdoor life. Yet, as we have seen, the boy often becomes 
the very reverse of what he promised to be. Who would 
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have expected to find St. Augustine, the " Doctor of Grace " 
as lie was called, a youthful voluptuary in early life ; or 
tha't Theoilore de ]>eza, the elegant translator of the New 
Testament into Latin, should have been principally known 
in his youth for the wantonness and indecency of his 
verses ? Two of the most reckless young gamblers in 
France eventually became the greatest cardin.ils and 
statesmen of their time — Cardinals Kichelie;. and Ma- 
zarin ? * 

When the three IJoileaus were boys, their father, Giles, 
the Registrar, thus described then: "There is Gilot,who is 
a braggart, and Jaco a rake, while as for Colin, he is a 
simple soul, who has not a bad word to say of anybody." 
Yet Gilot, the braggart, obtained a seat in the French 
Academy ; Jaco, the rake, became a canon in the Sainte 
ChapeUe ; and Colin became a poet and satirist, the friend 
of Kacincy Molibre, and La Fontaine. 

Nor are the performances of young men at college to be 
relied on as evidence of what they are capable of accom- 
plishing when their |K)wers have become developed and 
matured. To lie fallow, suits minds as well as soils ; in- 
deed, heavy cropping j^roves impoverishing in the long run. 
Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, was by no means indus- 
trious in his youth. He learnt very little at college, where 
his time was chiefly spent in gay and dissijiated company. 
Nor was it until he had married and become chastened bv 

ft 

sorrow, occasioned by the death of his wife, that he applied 



* " Some who afterwards beheld Mazarin* s composure during 
many a tryini; crisis of his career, remembered witli what equa- 
nimity he had borne in yuuth a long nm of ill-fortune at the gam- 
bling-table. He was wont to say, * che ad nonio splendido il cielo o 
tresorio' ; and he certainly sometimes drew largely on his balance. 
On one occasion, he lost everything he possessed except a pair of 
silk stockings; he pawned them to raise a few pieces in order to 
try his luck again. His confidence was rewarded, and he soon 
won back the rest of his wardrobe.'' Edinburgh Meview, January 
1860. 
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himself diligently to the study of law and literature, in 
which, as well as in legislation, he achieved a high reputa- 
tion. 

Bishop Warburton was thought to be a very stupid boy ; 
one of his masters describing him as " the dullest of all dull 
scholars." Warburton, however, had faith in himself. " I 
know very well," he said to a friend who taxed him with 
being dull and uninventive, "I know very well what you 
and others think of me ; but I believe that I shall, some 
day X)r other, convince the world that I am not so ignorant 
or so great a fool as I am believed to be." When he wrote 
and published his Divine Lef/atioUy his former teacher 
could scarcely believe that so great a work could proceed 
from so thick a skull. 

Even the Ilev. ^Ir. Mai thus, a man of original powers, 
when at Cambridge, was principally distinguished for his 
love of fighting for fighting's sake. Dr. Paley was a still 
more remarkable instance of the i)erfonnances of manhood 
contradicting the unfavorable promises of youth. Though 
his parents were in moderate circumstances, and he had to 
make his own wav in the world, Talev was one of the 
idlest and most dissipated of youths during his first two 
years at Cambridge. He lay in bed until noon, and si)ent 
much of his time at fairs, visiting the strolling players and 
puppet shows. He was suddenly roused from his torpor 
and frivolity by one of his companions, a rich and diss ijiated 
fellow, who stood by his bedside one morning at four 
o'clock, and startled him by saying : " What a fool you are ! 
I have the means of dissipation, and c«in afford to be idle. 
You are poor, and cannot afford it. I should do nothing 
even if I were to apply myself. You are capable of doing 
everything, and rising to eminence. I have been kept 
awake all night b}- this thought, and h.ive come solemnly 
to warn you." This admonition, so singular and unex- 
pected, turned the wh(»le tide of Paley 's life. He formed 
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resolutions which he had never done before. Instead of 
idling in bed hulf the day, he determined to rise at five. 
He kei>t liis resolutions, studied hard and at the end of the 
year came out senior wrangler. 

Nicholas I>reakspeare was ]>lucked at college, having 
been rejected in his *'little-g.>" ; but he possessed diligence 
and i>erseverancc, and ai»i>lying himself to study with re- 
newed application, lie rose to one dignity after another, and 
ended as Pope, under tlie title of Adrian IV. — tlie only 
Englishman wlio ever attained that great dignity. At a 
much later d.ite, Nassau Senior, when he first went in for 
examination at Oxford, was ''plucked '' ; but, determined to 
succeed, he vigorously applied himself to his studies, and 
six months after his defeat, he came out with the highest 
honors which the examining masters couhl confer. 

Dry den, made no figure either at schotd or college. In- 
deed, he distinguished himself mostly by his irregularities. 
Wlien about thirty, he went up to London in Norwich 
drugget ; and his necessities, rather than his natural im- 
pulse, led him to embark on the sea of letters. For seven- 
teen years he maintained liimself by writing for the stage, 
after which — from his fiftieth to his sixtv-ninth vear — he 
j)roduced the great works for which he is now celebrated. 
It was onlv late in life that he disijlavcd the enerjjv and 

• A • Oft- 

rapture of imagination -winch are usually thought to l>e 
the ch.aracteristics of vouth. 

Swift, like Goldsmith, was a " jdant that flowered late.'' 
Swift was quite undistinguished as a student while at 
Trinity College, Dublin; and he only obtained his degrf»e 
of 1>. A. sjyeckdl f/ratia. Excepting; a ivw immature 
poetical essays, he gave no evidence of intellectual jK>wer. 
His first pami>hleton ''Dissensions in Athens and Konie,*' 
was published when he was thirty-four, and excited no at- 
tention. Three years later, his Tale of a Tub appeared, 
and he at once became famous. 
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Goldsmitli was an especially dull l>ov. He was dodartHl 
to be stupid, indolent, and a bl(K*.lvliea<l. The French 
would have called him nn etourdi. His ungainly appear- 
ance made him the butt of his school, and he was nick- 
named " Esop.'' He was sent to Trinity College at seven- 
teen, but he made little progress. He gra<biated at twenty- 
one, coming out *• wooden spoon '' — standing lowest in the 
list (»f J». A. for the year. He went to Edinburgh, and 
studied niedi<!ine. Then he went to Leyden, a famous 
medical school ; after which he wandered over Europe, suj>- 
jiortisig himself l»y playing the flute. At twenty-«'ight he 
setth'd in London, where he was first employed by an 
apothecarj' ; then he went as an usher to teach in a school ; 
at thirty, he offered himself at the C<»llege of Surgeons at 
a time when the examination was verv easv, but he was 
rejected. Then he became an author by compulsion. 
*^ The door of Surgeons' Hall was shut upon him," says 
Eoster, ^'but the gate of the beautiful mountain was slowly 
opening." At thirty-six, he brought out T/te Tranller, 
which lia<l been begun many years before; he also wrote 
The Hear of Walefield which Johnson sold to New- 
berrv in order to save Goldsmith from arrest — and from 
this time he was famous. IVic JJestrtcd l^ill(tr/e was not 
published until his forty-second year, (roldsmith was 
rather laughed at during his lifetime. AValpole called him 
an *• inspired idiot." John.son, who was always his frien<l, 
said of him, ** No man was more fi»olish when he had not 
a ]>en in his hand, or more wise when he had one." 

Charles James Fox said to Sir Joshua llevnolds that 
The Iravelkr " was one of the finest ]>oems in the English 
language."* Yet it was not a poem of ]>assion, but of ob- 
servation, experience, and reflection. It was very mu<'h 
like Goldsmith himself, as expressed in the first line of the 
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poem, " Hemotc, unfriemleJ, melancholy, slow." Tlio 
poets of passion have for the most part written early and 
died young — like Keats, Shelley, and Byron ; while poets 
of intellect, like Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, wrote late 
in life, and lived to a mature age. Byron, however, was 
l»y no means a precocious boy. When, by some cliance- 
correct reply, he was sent to the top of his class, the 
ma.Hter would say, ^' Now, Geordie, man, let me see how 
soon you will be at the foot again." 

Some young poets have owed their inspiration to falling 
in love. John Evald, the distinguished Danish poet, was 
a great reader when a boy. His favorite books were Rob- 
inson Crusoe and To)n Jones, The former made him in 
love with the sea and sea life, and he left home at thirteen 
to make his way to Holland, from whence he expected to 
set sail for Bi\tavia. But he was overtaken, and his jdans 
were frustrated. He returned to Copenhagen, and pro- 
cee<led to fill his mind with northern fable and mythology. 
He suddenly became violently enamored of a young lady, 
and described his passion in the most glowing colors : but 
she gave her hand to another, and left him alone lamenting. 
He determined to become a soldier, and joined the Prussian 
service. After various militarv adventures he returned to 
Denmark, his mind being still affected by melancholy, 
through the failure of his first love. Sympathy is often 
taught by afHiction. and difficulties and disappointments are 
sometimes necessary to evoke a man's best powers. Evald 
consoled himself with poetry. He wrote many noble works, 
but his masteq>ieee, Balder s Dod (the Death of Balder), 
is considered superior to anything which has appeared in 
the Danish language. 

Steele and Coleridge were both soldiers in early life. 
After leaving Merton College, Oxford, Steele enlisted as a 
private soldier in the Guards ; but the colonel of the regi. 
ment, after ascertaining his merits, presented him with an 
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ensign's commission. He afterwards got the command of 
a company. Steele particularly distinguished himself at 
the attack on the Castle of Namur, as well as during the 
seige of Venloo. He left the army at thirty, and began 
writing comedies for the stage. He afterwards started 
The Tatlcr, and was the principal contributor to that 
periodical, as well as to The Spectator, 

Coleridge says that he spent from his tenth to his 
eighteenth year at a rough school in London. This was 
Christ's Hospital ; though it must have been a i)leasure to 
him to have had Charles Lamb among his companions. 
" His nature," he himself says, " was repressed, wronged, 
and drawn inward. At fourteen, I was in a continual state 
cf low fever.'' He made great progress, however, in classi- 
cal knowledge, and before his fifteenth year he translated 
the hymns of Synesius into English anacreontics. In his 
nineteenth year he entered Jesus College, Cambridge. He 
obtained a prize for a Greek ode, and distinguished himself 
in the contest for the Craven Scholarship. But he did not 
stay long at Cambridge. During his second year he sud- 
denly left the university in a fit of despondency. He had 
fallen deeply in love, and his ardent affection was unrequit- 
ed. After wandering about London in extreme pecuniary 
distress, he enlisted in the 15th Dragoons under the assumed 
name of Comberbatch. One of the officers, accidentallv dis- 
covering his classical acquirements, succeeded in effecting 
his discharge from the army. "I sometimes,*' said Cole- 
ridge to a friend, " compare my own life to that of Steele 
(yet oh ! how unlike), from having myself also, for a brief 
time, written ' private ' after my name, or rather another 
name ; for, being at a loss when suddenly asked my name, 
I answered ' Cumberback,' and verilv niv habits were so 
little equestrian, that my horse, I doubt not, was of that 
opinion." 

Coleridge returned to Bristol, and entered into arrange- 
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ments with Cottle tlie publisher. His first volume of poems 
AViis published when he was twenty-four years old ; his next, 
the JLijriccd Hallads^ in conjunction with Wordsworth, 
when he was twentv-six an<l AVordsworth was twentv-eijjht. 
The Ancient Mariner and the first part of Christabel — 
]»erhaps the finest of his imaginative works — were written 
the year before they were published, — that is, when Cole- 
ridge was twenty-five. His tragedy, llanorse, was also 
written at the same time. He ceased, for the most part, to 
compose poetry, and wrote for the press — princii>ally for 
the Morning Post and Courier — after wliit-h he became a 
critic on metaphysics, poetry, the dr.ima, and the fine arts, 
besides being a great converser and monologist. Words- 
worth, the i)oet of feeling, obser\'ation, and intellect, wrote 
his Excursion^ which exhibited perhaps the culmination 
of his genius, when he was forty-four ; but he went on 
writing almost until his death, which occurred in his 
eightieth year. 

It does not necessarily happen, as is sometimes alleged, 
that precocious brjiins become prematurely exhausted, and 
that clever boys fail in actual life. Some of the most pre- 
ox'ious youths have been among the greatest of old men. 
Wordsworth began to write verses while at school, and went 
on writing until eighty. ^letastasio was very ]>recocious. 
He wrote verses at ten, and produced his tragedy (tf Guiati' 
910 at fourteen. He lived till eighty-four, and wrote poetry 
and dramas to the end of his life. I*allisot, so sickly in his 
childhood, was received master of arts at twelve, and 
bachelor of theology at sixteen. He married at nineteen, 
and became the father of a familv, as well as the author of 
two tragedies ; and at eighty, in spite of a very active and 
exciting life, he was still sound in health and full of 
vigor. 

It is true, there are precocities that break down, such as 
Lord Chesterfield's son, who could write a theme in three 
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languages when a boy, but who was a mere cypher when ho 
became a man ; William Crotch and Charles Wesley, the 
precocious musicians, who never got beyond mediocrit}' ; 
Schubart, Schiller's friend, who promised so well, but 
tumeil out so ill ; * Monk Lewi?*, who wrote lii.s E<i8t Indian 
at sixteen, and his Monk at twenty, but did little after- 

ft 

wards to maintain tlie reputation of his youth ; Sir James 
Mackintosh, so brilliant wlien a boy, but who remained a 
" man of promise " to the end ; * the j>oct Clough, whose 
reputation amongst his fellow-oollegians was so much 
greater than his achievements as a man. 

At the same time, in the case of many of the precocities 
cited in the preceding I)age8, the jiromise of tlieir youth 
was amply fulfilled in their maturer manhood, and even in 
their old age. Though Handel com|>osed a set of sonatas 



* Daniel Schubart was the prodigy and genius of his school, but 
turned out one of the roost erratic, tumultuous, ami riotous literary 
men of his day. He was without luibits of application, without 
principles, without judgment He promised to be a great poet, 
author, critic, and musician ; but all liis promises failed. He 
threw away his gifts ; liis genius degenerated into profligacy, 
and he died wretched. Carlyle says of him : ** Schubart had a 
quick sense of the beautiful, the moving, and the true; his nature 
was susceptible and fer>i(l; he had a keen intellect, a fiery imagi- 
nation, and his * iron memory ' secured forever the various produce 
of many gifts. But he liad no diligence, no power of self-denial. 
His Icnowledge lay around liim, like the plunder of a sacked city. 
Like this, too, it was squandered in pursuit of casual objects. He 
wrote in gusts; the lahnr linecR ct mora wa;) a thing he dJd not 
know. Yet his writings have great merit. His newspaiKT essays 
abomidin happy illustration and brilliant, careless thought. His 
8ongs« excluding those of a devotional and theosophic cast, arc 
often full of nature, heartiness, and tnie simplicity. Hence their 
popularity, which many of them still retain " (Life of Schiller j 
l^ote A, ed. 1825). 

t The causes ojf his failure are epitomized by Lady Holland in 
the memoir of her father, the Itev. Sydney Smith. ** Sir James 
Mackintosh," she says. **went after a few days, leaving behind 
not only recollections, but a liat. books, gloves, papers, and various 
portions of his wardrobe, with characteristic carelessness. * What 
a man that would be,' said my father, * had lie a particle of gall. 
or the least knowledge of the value of red tape. As Curran said 
of Grattau, be would have governed the world.' " 
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at ten, lie had reached forty-eight before he gave the world 
assurance of a man. He was fifty-four when he wrote 
Israel in £gypt ; fifty-seven when he wrote The Jdessia/i ; 
sixty-seven when lie wrote Jephtha ; and seventy-four when 
he wrote his " Wise men flattering " and " Sion now lies 
dead," for introduction to the Judas Maccabeus, 

Tlie great musicians were more or less precocious — 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn^ 
Meyerbeer, and Rossini, — tlie instances being very rare in 
which musical genius has not early displayed itself. Per- 
haps tlie only exception, and tliat only partially, was in the 
career of Spohr, whose works have been regarded as the 
mathematics of music. And yet he must have devoted 
much study to the violin when young, as he gave concerts 
on that instrument when in his twenty-first year. He did 
not begin to compose until his thirty-first year, after which 
he published many important works. The finest offsprings 
of Haydn's genius had their birth after he had become a 
sexagenarian. He wrote his Creation when he was sixty- 
five, and his /Seasons two years later. His last composi- 
tion, a quartette (Op. 8^), is perhaps the most original and 
exquisitely finished of all the works that proceeded from 
his pen. Rossini began early, — playing second horn to 
his father when only ten years old. He composed Tar^ 
credi at twenty-one, after which he produced a long sue 
cession of works, until he reached his last and greatest 
opera, William Ttll, at the age of thirty-seven. With 
this he was su^jposed to have closed his musical career. 
To a friend he said : " An additional success would aild 
nothing to my fame, a failure would injure it ; I have no 
need of the one, and I do not rhoose to expose myself to 
the other.'' But after taking a long and indolent rest of 
about thirty-eiglit years, he conipo.sod his Mosse SoloieUe 
which some musicians consider tr be his masterpiece, at 
tie age of seventy-two. 
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In the sister arts of painting and sculpture, we find 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Titian, alike great 
in youth and in age. Michael Angelo began his ** Last 
Judgment " in his fifty-eighth year, and finished the work 
in his sixty-sixth year. He was eighty-seven when ho 
raised tlie cupola of St. Peter's. Though Titian was a 
painter of celebrity at twenty, ho continued painting until 
he was ninety-nine, when he was cut off by the plague, 
When he was seventy-seven, he finished his " Last Suj)- 
pcr," which had occupied him for seven years. Francia 
was among the few artists who discovered his genius late 
in life. He was nearly forty, when the sight of a picture 
by Perugino fired his mind, and determined him to be- 
come a painter. 

Hobbes and l>entham, not unlike in character, were 
alike great in youth and in age. While yet a boy, Hobbes 
translated the Medeu of Euripides into Latin verse. He 
learned much more easily, and before his twentieth year 
he was regarded as one of the most accom])lished men of 
his time. In his fortieth year, he 2)ub]ished a translation 
of Thucydides. At fifty-four, he wrote De Cive, originally 
published at Paris in Latin ; and nine years later, the 
principles therein set forth were developed in his celebrated 
XievicUhan, whii-li ai)peared in English in his sixty-third 
year. He translated Homer's Iliad and Odyssey when 
between seventy and eighty. Pope declares that the trans- 
lation is " too mean for criticism." Yet Sir William 
Molesworth, who edited his works, thinks that ^'some 
readers may possibly find the unstudied and unpretending 
language of Hobbes convey an idea less remote from the 
original than the smo^^tli and glittering lines of Pope and 
his coadjutors." He lived to ninety-two, and even towards 
the close of his life his pen was never idle. The year be- 
fore his death, he published his Hehemoth — a history of 

the Civil Wars from 1640 to 1660, — avei^ iioVaJcAft^^'^ 

11 
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Bentham was probably a greater prodigy. He was 
dwarfisli in boily* and precocious in niind. His father, 
was proud of his learning, and so forced his mind by pre- 
mature teaching, that the wonder is that he sun'ived liis 
boyhood. He was sent to AVestniinster ScIjooI at eight, to 
Oxford at twelve, and was entered at Lincoln's Inn at six- 
teen. Hawked alx>iit by his father as a i)rodigy, the b<»y 
eventually conceived a disjjust for society, and takinjr «in 
aversion to law, his father (fortunately for Jeremy) all but 
abandoned him, in despair of his ever achieving anything 
in that profession. Then young Bentham took refuge in 
books. A sentence in one of Dr. Priestly 's pamphlets 
struck him — " Tlie greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,'* — and it formed the key of his life and labors. 
At twenty-eight he ]mblished anonymously his Jb^rag^netU 
on Government ; and it was" attributed to some of the 
greatest legalists of the day. He went on writing upon 
religion, morals, jurisprudence, and prison discipline, until 
his eighty-fifth year ; and his works have certainly had a 
considenible influence upon recent legislation, in England 
as well as in Franco. 

Some of the greatest j)oets — not the poets of passion^ 
but the j>oets of imagination and intellect — have i>roduced 
their best works late in life. Milton, who wrote his Conius 
at twentv-six, lived to finish his Parculise Lost at fifty- 
seven, and his I^aradise Jier/ained and Simpson Af/onistcs 
at sixty-three. The j precocious Poj>e, who com|K)sed his 
J^astorcUs at sixteen, wrote his most stinging satire, T/te 
Z^unciad, at forty, and the £s8aif on Man at forty-five. 
But Pope was not so much a " maker,'* creator, or jKH't in 
the ordinary sense, as a hij^hlv-cultivated literar/ artist, 
who hiul the tact to set the ingenious thoughts of others 

• ** I was at this lime about sixteen : but still a dwarf— a perfect 
dwarf. I bad no calves to my legs; and one Mr. Harris, a Quaker, 
offended me not a little by asking me wbither my calves had gone 
a-grazing.'' — Bowring, Memoirs cf Benthain, p. 47, 
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into tlie most pithy and elegant language. Crabbe, too, 
who begpin writing at an early age, went on improving 
until he com|K>8ed his Village at twenty-nine, his Borough 
at fifty-six, and his TaUs ofthtIIaU2X between sixty and 
sixty-five. 

Cowper did not know his own powers until he was far 
beyond thirty, and his Task was notivritten until about his 
fiftietli year. Sir Walter Scott was more than thirty before 

^ he published his Jdtnstrelsg ; and all his greatness was yet 
to oome. Walter Savage Laudor wrote and published his 
first volume of poems at eighteen, and his last — The Last 
FruUfroman GUI Tree — ateiglity. Goethe also furnishes 
another instance of the early growth of genius and its pro- 
longed preservation into old age ; for he wrote ghost 
comedies in verse while a boy, Goetz von Seriichingen at 
twenty-two, and then, as he grew in power, he produced his 
WUiielm Meister^s Apprenticeship at forty-seven, the first 
part of Faust at fifty-eight, Wilhelm Meister^s Wanaer- 
gahre between his seventy-second and eightietli year, and 
the second and last part of Faust at eiglity-two. In addi- 
tion to tliese great names, we mixy add Cervantes and 
Voltaire; tlie first of whom began writing ballads and 

. romances before twenty, but reached tlie age of fifty-seven 
before he completed the first part of his immortal Don 
Quixote; and the last, who wrote (Edipe at nineteen. 
The lltnriadc at twenty-two, and after publishing numer- 
ous works, was found writing articles for the Fncgclopedie 
at betwesn seventy and eighty. At eighty-four he at- 
tended the sixth representation of his tragedy of Irene, 
and died about three months later, after his return to 
Pefnoy. 

There have been poets, though not of the highest rank, 
whose powers were slow in displaying themselves, and who 
only became distinguished late in life. La Fontaine was 
one of these. At forty-four he had achieved no reputation. 
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Not much attention had been paid to his educition ; but 
when lie read an ode by Mallierbe, lie exclaimed, " I, too, 
am a poet." He wrote poems accordingly, but with com- 
j»aratively little effect. It was Marianne Mancini, the 
niece of Cardinal ^Mazarin, who impressed upon the jwet 
that his grace and strength lay in fable-making. Ho 
took the hidy's advice. It is accordingly through his 
I'^alA.es that he is chiefly remembered. At sixty-three he 
was received into the Academy as successor to Colbert, 
triumphing over Boileau, the rival candidate. He died at 
seventy-four. 

Krilov, who has been styled the Russian La Fontaine, 
after writing some unsuccessful operas and tragedies, dis- 
covered, when about forty, where his true genius lay ; and 
his luiblcs, like those of La Fontaine, achieved an extraor- 
dinary j)opuhirity. After writing alx>ut two hundriHl of 
them, he obtained a pension from the Emperor, and then 
fell into a trance of indolence or lethargy. He was roused 
from this state by a wager which he made with .some one, 
that he could learn Greek. At the age of sixty-eight he 
applied himself to learn that language, which he mastered 
in al)out two years; and towards the close of his life, at 
seventy-six, he took ]»leasure in reading the Greek i>oets 
in the original. 

Holberg, one of the ])rincipal Danish i>oets, gave no sign 
of a talent for poetry until he had passed his fortieth year, 
and then he astonished and delight«»d his countrymen by 
his satire of Pcdtr Pnars — that masterpiece of heroic- 
comic poetry. Vondel, the national jwet of Holland, was a 
hosier. He learnt Latin at about thirty, and it had the 
effect of improving liis poetic style. His masterpiece, 
Gijshrecht, was written at tlie age of fifty. His Lucifer 
has been compared to Milton's Paradiae Lost. 

It must, however, be admitted that these are to be re- 
^farded as exceptional cases ; for nearly all the great poets 
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have given unnuHtakable signsof their genius in early life. 
" In general," says Macaulay, " tlie deveU>pinent of the 
fancy is to the development of the judgment what the 
growth of a girl is to the growth of a boy. The fancy at- 
tains at an earlier i>eriod to the perfection of its beauty, 
its power, and its fruitfulness ; and as it is first to ripen, it 
is also first to fade. It rarely hajtpensthat the fancy and 
the judgment grow together. It happens still more rarely 
that the judgment grows faster than the fancy." 

When tlie jdiysicul constitution attains its full growth, it 
does not long remain in that state, but gradually begins to 
decline. Indeed, from the djiy on which we begin to live, 
we may be said to begin to die— digging our graves with 
our teeth. In youth there is change and growth; in age 
there is change and decay. When the ascending stage is 
fully reached, the descent begins. Strength and ardor 
gradually cease— of desires, of feelings, of passions, of fancy. 
But the intellect continues to grow with accumulations of 
knowledge. The attractions of the senses diminiKJi, and 
the power which remains is iiKed with greater economy and 
usually to Wtter jmq>o8e. The brilliant dreams of youth 
have departe<l. and with them enthusiasm and energy. 
The man has c«Kded down ; he reasons more wiberly ; and 
he is guided by exl^erience more than in his earli<'r yearn. 
His organs, of IxhIv and mind, participate in the di'cay. 
They are les.s ajrih*. impreHsionabh*. and energetic. Th« 
brain, like the \hh\\\ deMicxratcs and hardens, Man no 
longer sees the brighter side of thingi^, but bears up \i*iiA 
cheerfullv under adversitv. In the M'<irds of the JVrsian 
poet, ^'The tendency of age is to shar|»en the thorns uimI 
wither the flowers of lif*-." 

During tlie \>*'ruA of maturity— '/r what Mr. Niuinyth 
in his Autobiography denominates "'J*hi''J'abh'hind //f IaU* " 

— ^tliat is. betwwii thirtv and fifty, t hi* funetions ^/f the 

• * 

bo<ly are in full d^'velopmejit, and the mind is in itshigheH 
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state of working energy. It is during that lu'iioil lliat 4iie 
greatest and maturest works of genius are i>rodnced. 
!Macau]ay says that " of all the good books now extant in 
the world, more than nineteen-twentieths were published 
after tlie writers had attained the age of forty." Tliis, per- 
haps, may be too sweeping a statement, as we shall after- 
wards fiud. From what has already been said, the aptitude 
to labor varies according to constitution and temperament. 
Poesy and art achieve their greatest triumphs in youth, but 
liistory and philosophy in ago. The most insj>ired works 
are those which are usuallv conceived in earlv life. But 
in the most solid branches of literature and philosophy the 
reverse is the case. A man cannot accumulate tlie enor- 
mous mass of acts necessary for a great history until com- 
paratively late in life. Hence most of the great historians 
have been men past tlie tableland of life. 

M. Quetelet, the statistician, has prepared a table ex- 
hibiting the development of dramatic talent, and showing 
that it grows and declines according to age. At the average 
age of twenty-one it begins to display itself. Between 
twenty-five and thirty it becomes pronounced and grows 
in force. It continues to increase until between fifty 
and fifty-five, when it sensibly and rapidly declines, judging 
by the published works (»f well-known authors. It has also 
been observed that the tragic talent develops itself more 
rapidly than the comic* 

There are, however, numerous exceptions to statist ica 
rules. The instances are numerous in which persons, even 
of feeble bodv and delicate health, have carried into old 
age the genius of their youth. Inspiration returns to 
them; light sparkles again in their eyes ; and the soul of 
fire bums under their wrinkled brows. " Even in their 
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ashes live their wonted fires." Sonetimes the fruits of ad- 
vanced years have even more flavor tlian tliose of vouth. 
The Oihj^sey was produced by a blind ohl man, but tliat 
man was Homer. Bossuet was about sixty wlien lie com- 
posed and delivered the most brilliant of his orations. 
Milton was almost "chilled by age" when he described 
the love of Adam and Eve in PanKlise. Locke was active- 
ly engaged in literary composition until within a few days 
of his death, at seventy-three. Poussin was seventy when 
he painted his great picture of "Tlie Deluge." West 
painted his last, said to be his best work, "' Death on tlie 
Pale Horse," at seventy-nine. 

Where the powers of the imagination are not concerned, 
the cases of dulness in youth and slowness of growth in 
manhood are very numerous. Who could have foretold 
from the unpromising boyhood of Bunyan — swearer, tinker, 
reprobate, and gaol-bird — the author of that wonderful alle- 
gory, The PUgrim^e Proffress^ so abounding in power, 
pathos, and beautj- ? Piut the wind of genius bloweth 
where it listeth. In the case of Bun van, difficulties rather 

ft 

than facilities, obstructions rather than encouragements, 
seem to have been his most energetic helpers. ^lacaulay, 
one of the best judges, affirmed that "though there were 
many clever men in England during the latter half of tho 
seventeenth century, there were only two minds which 
presented the imaginative faculty in a very eminent degree. 
One of these minds i>roduced the Paradise Lo8t, the 
other The Pilgrhiis Progress^ 

Whitefield's case wjis almost as remarkable. A bad bov, 
a young thief, hating instruction, and utterly wicked, as 
described by himself, with only the evil examples of his 
mother's public-house before him, he yet lived to become 
one of the most powerful and successful of preachers. Nor 
was the early life of the liev. John Newton, the friend of 
Cowper, more promising. At nineteen he vr«i& «,^YL&<i. Vj ^ 
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press-gang and put on board a ship of war. He was Hog- 
ged and degnided for misconduct. He afterwards became 
a laborer on an estate in Western Africa, wliere he was 
almost killed by ill-treatment. But his sufferings, lielped 
by the recollection of his mother's early instruction and ex- 
ample, softened his lieart, and he became a changed man. 
Escaping from thnildom, he devoted his spare time to the 
improvement of liis mind ; tliough for four years he was 
master of a slave-ship. His increasing dislike to that oc- 
cupation preyed u|>on his mind, and he determined to leave 
it. Then he returned to England, applied himself dili- 
gently to study, acquired a knowledge of Latin and French, 
and eventually made considerable progress in Greek, He- 
brew, and Syriac. At length he obtained episcopal or- 
dination, and was presented to the curacy of 01 ney. There 
he labored successfully for al>out sixteen years, during 
which he became the intimate friend of the poet Cowper, 
in conjunction with whom the well-known Olney Jlf/mfis 
were composed and published. 

To these illustrations mav be added the remarkable case 
of Richard Baxter, nephew of the celebrated Nonconform- 
ist divine, who di«l not know a letter at eighteen, and 
could only speak AVelsh. But having had his mind awak- 
ened, he diligently apj^licd himself to learning, and in the 
course of a few years ac(|uircd a high reputiition as a 
scholar. He was eventually ajipointed Master of the !Mer- 
cer's School, in London, and held that imi)ortant oflice 
with great eclat for a period of about twenty years. He 
was a great author, es]>ecially in Latin and antiquarian 
works. His edition of Horace was for a long time consid- 
ered to be the best ; and it bore so high a character abroad 
that it was reprinted by Gesner at Leipsic with additional 
notes. 

Alexander von Humbolt m.i<le very little progress at 
Bchool, He was uncertain and slow ; and it was only in 
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later years, when liis mind began to develop itself, that he 
conquered knowledge by sheer strength of will and force of 
application. "When Diderot was a boy he was thought to 
be tlie scapegrace of the family, though Jie lived to be its 
glory. DulTon was by no means a prodigy in youth. His 
mind was slow in forming itself, and equally slow in re- 
prwlucing what it had acquired. Madame Neckar at- 
tributed the development of IJuffon's talent to curiosity 
and vanity. She says of him: *' II ne voulait pas qu'un 
homme f(kt entendre ce qu'il n'entendait jias lui-mc*me ; il 
ne voulait rien ignorer de tout ce qu'il pouvait savoir, dans 
quelque genre qui ce fiit." But, whatever may have been 
the motive, there can be no doubt that his reputation was 
achieved only hy dint of extraordinary and i)ersevering 
labor. 

Fresnel, also, the natural philosopher, was a dull boy at 
school. "Ill passait pour «n/>a« /^raWc/iOtft'.'- It was 
with difficulty that he could be taught to read ; and it was 
not until he had reached his twenty-fifth year that he gave 
any signs of ability ; after which his discoveries on the sub- 
ject of light and its laws, succeeded each other with un- 
examined mjiidity. These discoveries were all made be- 
tween his twentv-ninth and thirtv-eichth vears. 

Pestalozzi was verv awkward and unhandy in vouth. 
He was very unsuccessful at school. He was so awkward 
that his schoolfellows called him '• Harry Oddity."' He was 
dull and unsuscei)tible, and long remained beneath medi- 
ocrity. In orthography and writing he was declared to be a 
confirmed dunce. Yet in later life he became a preacher. 
Pursued by his native awkwardness, he stuck fast in his 
first sermon. Striving to relieve his confusion, he burst 
into a loud laugh. This of course would never do. And 
3'et, when he got into his right groove, he proved to be one 
of the greatest and wisest of teachers — the founder of the 
Pestalozzian system of education. 
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The late historian of the French Revolution, and Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, was distinguished as awMiM- 
vais sftjet at the Lyceum of Marseilles. His passion was 
])riiicip:il]y for barley-sugjir and green apples. He turned 
his hcKiks into cash to supply his wants. He played no end 
of tricks, which made him the hero of his schoolfellows, but 
the terror of his schoolmasters. He stuck cobblers wax 
upon one of the seats which held the master fast, and set 
the class in a roar. He wjis ]mt into the black hole, and 
was at length threatened with expulsion. As his parents 
were very ])oor. the threat led to his reformation. He be- 
came obedient and studious, and during the remainder of 
his school life he usual 1 v 8t(K)d at the head of his class, and 
eventually carried off the first prizes. Every one knows 
tlu' ;ifter historv of ^I. Thiers. 

H<»nore de Ridzac, when plac€»d at school, was found to 
be so idle and disobedient that he was removed to a private 
academy, where he did little better. He was placed with a 
notary at Paris, though Michelet says he began business 
as a jirinter and Iniokseller. At all events he began to 
write for the public journals, and then he i)roi*eeded to 
write stories. J Jut many years elapsed before the J^eamle 
<'hn'ji''ni called tin- jniblic attention to his peculiar humor, 
an<l shortlv after he became a general favorite. 

Dumas, like Ralzac. was an idle, go<Kl-for-nothing scholar, 
being chiefly remarkable for his love of out-door sjwrts. 
He was a good fencer and wrestler, a lirst-rate shot, and a 
keen sportsman. P»ut these accomplishments could not 
gain him a living. At fifteen he was placed as copying- 
clerl: with a notary, and. as yet, he indicated no predilec- 
tion for literature. His determination to embark in the 
craft of authorship was accidental. An acquaintance of 
his, who wrote for the theatre, proi)osed to him that they 
should unite their efforts, remarking that *' writing for the 
theatre was a trade like every other, and only required 
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pra<!tirc.-' Diimas's first attempts were failures ; but he 
l>er8everod, and at length his Henri III, succeeded. His 
subsequent career proved a continued round of successes. 
He wrote some eighty dramas, and more than forty works 
of fiction. 

Even the brilliant Sheridan, when taken bv his mother 
to a schoolmaster, was pronounced by her to be one of the 
most impenetrable dunces she had ever met with. He was 
boisterous, impetuous, and fond of fun and mischief.^ The 
death of his mother, which was his first sorrow, softened 
his heart. From that time he applied himself diligently, 
and eventually took rank among the great men of his 
country. John Howard, the philanthropist, made no prog- 
ress at school ; he was pronounced a dunce, and was ap 
prenticed to a grocer. Fowell liuxton, also, was a dull 
lioy, much fonder of shooting and hunting than of learning. 
But even in jmrsuing sport he was no loser, for he largely 
gained in health and strength. 

Knowledge of school books may send a boy to the top of 
his class; but it is action, application, and endurance that 
cari'ies a man to the front in actual life. Indeed, too ex- 
clusive an application tt) learning of any sort, while the 
youth is approaching manhood, .and his habits are in course 
of formation, may to a certain extent unfit him for the 
business of practical life. Hence the stupidity of scholars 
and the ignorance of the learned, which Hazlitt has de- 
scribed with so much vigor and acuteness.* 

(>aptain ^Farryat's education was very limited in youth, 
and he ran awav to sea when he wjis onlv twelve vears old. 
He himself told the following story of his own find ^Ir. 
Charles Babbage's school days : *• The first school I ever 
went to was one ke])t by an old dame. There was a num- 
ber of other boys there who were all very good Iwys, but 

• Hazlitt, Tnhlr-talk : " Ignorance of thelieamed." 
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Charlie 15;ibb:igo aiiil I were always the scamps of the 
school. He ami I were forever in 8cra|)es, and the old 
woman used to phvce us side by side stauding on stools iu 
the middle of the sohoolroom, and point to us as a warning 
to the otliers, and sav, * Look at tliose two bovs I Thev 
are bad boys, and they will never get on in this world. 
Those two bovs will come to a bad end.' It is rather 
funny," he concluded, *• but Babbage and I are the onljk' 
two in all the school who have ever been heard of since." 

Many great warriors have been slow to learn in youth. 
Bertrand du Guesdin could uever leani cither to read or 
write. " Never was there so bad a bov in this world." said 
his mother; *• he is always wounded, his face disligured, 
fighting or being fought; his f. it her and I wish he were 
l>eaceably under ground." Yet Du Guesclin readily ap- 
prehended military tactics, and lived to become a success- 
ful general. 

The Duke of Marlborough, though his education was 
neglected, gave early indications of military genius; so 
much so that Marshal Turenne, to whom he was opi)osed, 
]>redicted that " the handsome Englishman " would one 
day prove a master in the art of war. Yet he reached the 
ago of fifty before he had an opportunity of displaying his 
])owers. After at'liioving a series of remarkable victories* 
he forced the French armies to retreat across the fi*ontier. 
The Duke was fifty-four when he won the battle of Blen- 
lK?im, fifty-six at Kamillies, and fifty-nine at Malplaquet, 
where he showed the extreme of militarv darinj;. He was 
as much as sixty-one when he stormed and captured the 
strong fortress at Bouchain. 

Turenne himself, as we have seen, learned slowlv and 
with difficulty, rebelling against punishment and restraint ; 
and when his ambition was appealed to, his dogged per- 
severance made a good substitute for his slowness of ap. 
prehension, Clive was a dunce and a reprobate — a great 
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" the unatural villain," was the Paladin of the family. He 
was naturally timid as a bo}', but he conquered his tend- 
eni-y by extraordinary force of will. He was a hero througli- 
out his life, and to the last he remained just, unstained, 
honorable, pure, and merciful. 

Sometimes boj's are, like Lord Cockburn, thnished into 
stupidity, and they make no progress until they are re- 
lieved from their schoolmasters, and left at libertv to dis- 
cover their own bent. George Cabanis, when a boy, gave 
early indications of ability, but the severe discipline of the 
school to which his father sent him had only the effect of 
making him idle and stubborn, and he was at last expelled. 
His father, liaving obsierved that he was always a willing 
scholar when no compulsion was used, and that he was 
rigidly submissive to the rules imi>08ed by himself, resolved 
on the hazardous experiment of leaving youjig Cabanis, at 
the age of fourteen, to pursue his studies in his own way. 
The experiment proved successful. In two years, the 
youth repaired the defects of his education at school ; he 
made himself acquainted with the literature of his own 
country, and he studied Greek and Latin, philosophy and 
metaphysics, by turns, and all with equal ardor. After 
a time he became disabled bv ill-health. The famous Du- 

• 

treuil; was called upon to attend him, and he induced the 
young man to follow the study of physic under his direction. 
For six years he remained under Dutreuil and the emin- 
ence to which Cabanis eventually attained as a phvsician 
and physiologist amply justified the anticipations of his 
early friend and instructor. 

Occasionally a boy, of really inventive genius, is con- 
sidered stupid and etourdL simply because his special ability 
has had no opportunity of being brought to light. AVheu 
Klaproth,the celebrated orientalist, was a student at Berlin 
University, he was thought particularly backward. One 
day his examiner said to him, ^* AVhy, sir, you know nothing 
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ftt all." *' I beg your pardon," answered Klaprotli, " I 
know Chinese." The answer excited 8uq)rise as well as 
distrust. But, on inquiry, it wjis found that the boy, with- 
out help and in secret, had really nnisteredone of the most 
difficult of Eastern lanp^uages. This circumstance deter- 
mined the direction of his studies and the pursuits of his 
future life. It was the same with Linnreus until his true 
genius was discovered. In schoid he was a dunce, but in 
the garden and the forest he wius a prodigy. So also with 
Sir Josepli Banks, who was s'.» immoderately fond o{ play 
when he was a bov that lie learned next to nothinj' at 
school ; but the beauty uf the wild llowers in the lanes 
near Eton having attcacted his wonder and admiration, he 
from that time devoted himself with tiie ardor of his 
nature to the studv of botanv and natural historv. 

Tlie genius of General Menabrea, recently Prime Minis- 
ter of Italy, early displayed itself in a remarkable manner. 
When a -boy he was, for some misdemeanor, sentenced to 
solitary confinement in a remote ro<ini in his father's castle. 
He at once proceeded to make a breach in the partition 
wall, and never stopped until he had made his way back to 
his mother, i>owdered from head to foot with lime and 
brickdust. When sent to c«»11cjt(» at Turin, his devotion 
to mathematical studies was such that, to ]»rocure some 
costlv scientilic works on which he had set his heart, he 
sold the greater ]>art of his <:lothes. and was surprised by 
his brother-in-law, Count Brunet, in the depth of winter, 
occupied in his calcnlati<ms, arrayed in a light sunnner 
dress — the only i>art of his wardrobe that remained. Such 
were the earlv indications of the jjenius which afterwards 
displayed itself in the conduct of the siege operations be- 
fore Ancona and (iaeta. and which ended in the capture of 
those important fortresses. 

There are also crises in which men seem to have lain 
fallow in their youth, and have only given cvidavvcfe^^'O^'KNX 
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powers in middle life or even in old age. It is the nature 
of some minds as of some plants to arrive at maturity at 
different stages of life — some in springtime, some in full 
summer, and others in the autumn. At the same time, 
men often do not show what thev can successful! vaceom- 
]>lish because the opi>ortunity has not yet presented itself. 
Though Ciesardid not attain to jiower until c<mipanitively 
late in life, he had as a vouth distinsruished himself lor his 
personal courage. He was made a?dile at thirty-five and 
consul at fortv-one, after which, at fortv-two, he took the 
command of the Koman forces in Helvetia and Gaul. At 
fiftv-two he fought and won the battle of Pharsalia over 
Pom])ey, who was then fifty-eight. Yet Ca»sar was even 
greater as a statesman than;us a gencr.il ;.and in his ciipac- 
ity of dictator, and afterwanls as emperor, he, more than 
any other man, stamped his mind upon the policy and 
liistory of Imperial Kcune. 

Oliver Cromwell was far advanced in life before he gave 
any indications of his remarkable capacity as a soldier. Ho 
had experienced nothing of warfare before he was forty. 
He was first made captain of a tr<H>p at tlie age of forty- 
three, and a colonel at forty-four. In the following year, 
when placed in command of the Parliamentary hoi*se, he 
Wiismainlv instrumental in winnin^:^ the victorv of M:irston 
Moor: and at fortv-six he won the battle of Nasebv. In- 
deed, as a soldier, he never l«»st a battle. At the age of 
fiftv-four he was chosen Lord Protector of Kn<xland. 

One of his ablest coadjutors was Colonel, afterwards 
Admiral I>lake. He was middle-aged before he aban- 
doned the quiet life of the country gentleman. After 
distinguishing himself as a soldier he was put in c<miman<l 
of the Parliamentarv fleet at the aire of fiftv-four, and in 
that capacity he met Van Troniji. who carried a broom at 
his ma.st-head in token of his sweeping the sea of the 
£j}glish ships. Blake comp(>lled Van Tromp to haul down 
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his broom ; for he met him in the Straits of Dover, attacked 
and beat him, and compelled him to fly. Van Tromp was 
dismissed from his command, and was superseded by Dc 
Enytcr and Cornelius De AVitt. But thev fared no better 
at tlie hands of IHuki'. He made prizes of the Dutch 
homeward-bound merchantmen, cleared the Channel of the 
Dutch ships, and drove tlieir fleet into port. Van Tromp 
was agiiin appointed admiml, and crossed the Channel to 
meet Blake's forty ships with eighty men-of-war. Blake 
was beaten on this occasion, and Van Tromp hoisted liis 
broom again. But not for long. Blake put to sea again 
with eighty ships, and after a long fight, which continued 
daring three successive days, Blake drove the Dutch fleet 
into Calais, with the loss of eleven men-of-war and thirty 
merchantmen. lie also joined the final battle between 
Van Tromp and Generals Deane and Monk, in wliicli Van 
Tromp was killed. Admiral Blake did other great ser\'ices 
to the Commonwealth, and continued to uphold tlie valor 
of tlie English fleet. He died on board his ship while 
entering Plymouth Sound on his return from Cadiz, at the 
age of fifty-nine. 

Dandolo was elected Doge of Venice at eighty-four. 
"Wlicn ninety-four and blind he stormed Constantinople, 
and was elected to the throne of the Eastern Empire, which 
he declined, and died Doge at ninety-seven. Washington 
was in his ripe middle age before he entered ui>onthe great 
career of his life. Dumourier was over fifty before he found 
a stage for his military abilities, and then he had all Europe 
for his spectators. 

Old Radetzky, the Austrian general, did not achieve his 
great victory at Novara until he ]ia<l reached the age of 
eighty-three. He had seen much service before, but liad 
never had an opportunity of distinguishing himself. He 
bombarded and took Venice after three months' lieroic resist- 
; ' ho wttfl ih ^moE^genccaL ol tVw^ 
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Austrian provinces in Italy, and did not retire from his 
profession until lie had reached his ninetieth year. 

Lord Clyde, thoujjh he joined the army in 1808, and 
was at the batth^s <»f Vimiero and Corunna, had to wait long 
before he attained tlie i>osition of colonel. He was nearly 
fifty years old when he embarked for China in the command 
of the 78th llegiment. He was sixty-two when he was a|)- 
l)ointed to the command of the Highland Brigade in the 
Crimea, and sixty-live when he did his crowning feat of 
delivering Lucknow and quelling the Indian Rebellion. 

Von Moltke, at the rii»e age of sixty-six, was scarcely 
known. He had long before written a history of the war 
between Turkey and Kussia in 1828 and 1829 ; and in the 
English translation .of the work, published in 18o4, Von 
Moltke was referred to by the editor as " a captain in the 
Prussian army, since deceased." Yet the great strategist 
lived to win the battle of Sedan at seventv. Soldiers who 
have had no opjwrtunity of distinguishing themselves may 
take courage at the thought. 

Some men have failed in one thing and succeeded in 
others. Addison failed as a speaker and as a dramatist ; 
liis first ])lav of IkOsamtmd was hissed off the stage ; but 
his papers in The Tatler and The /Sjyectator are the inost 
charming essays in the world. Otway failed as an actor, 
but his drama of 1 e;/icc Preserced was an immense suc- 
cess. Sothern, the well-known actor, once said in public 
that the early part of his dnimatic life was chiefly occupied 
in getting dismissed for incapacity. 

Many literary men of eminence might be mentioned 
who have emerged from obscurity into fame late in life. 
Sterne, unnotified before, jniblished his fii*st work, Tnstratn 
S/iandi/, at forty-seven, and his ASent (mental Journen at 
fifty-five. De Foe j)ublished the first part of his most 
popular work, llohinaon Crusoe, when he was fifty-eight. 
jBicliard^oii did not begin to produce the novels upon 
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which his fame chiefly rests until ho was fifty : he did not 
finish Clariitsa llurloire until lie was near sixty. It is 
true that, when a lM)y, he was distinj^nished for his flow 
of invention in tellinj; stories to his scrhoolfellows. '• all out 
of his own head." At the sanu* time he was a favorite 
with the pirls in the nei^hi»nrliood. who «^ot Iwirhardson to 
WTJte love-letters to their swe<*tliearrs. 

Fielding wrote Tiun Jones, and Koussrau Lh y^ottnlle . 
I/eloiitey at alM»ut the same ajre that liiehardson wrote 
Pamela. Dr. Johnson's Lins of the PtH'ts, perhaj^s his 
Lest w<»rk, was written three years before his death, in his 
seventv-fifth vear. ]5en Jonson dit^d at sixtv-three, and 
on his death-hed he wrott* his ex^juisite ]>astoral fragment 
TIte Sad ^Shejtherd, Ar.d l^ongfellow wrote his ingenious 
and delicate i>oem J>c Scnecttttc, -whieh he delivered at 
IJowdoin C.')llege on his seventieth birthday. The Queen 
of Ivoumania has said, *' Labontedt's enfantsest angeiinue, 
nuiis la b;)nt6 des vieillards est divine I '' 

John S])eed, the historian, published his iirst IkmiU in his 
sixty-sixtb year, having up to that time maintained him- 
self by plying tbe trade of a tailor. The eldrr Sraliger 
who was in early life a ]>age, and then a soldier, did not 
aj»ply himself to learning until late in Wiv : and tbe Iirst of 
his numerous works did not ajipear until he b;i,l rea<-hed 
his forty-seventh year. Lamarck, tlh- eeh'brated botanist 
and z«M.logist, entered tbe French army in bis seven, 
teenth year. He served as as(»ldier for iifteen years, ami was 
engaged in many battles, distinguishing himself f..r bis 
bravery. At length he wiis grievously wounded and ocmu- 
pelled to retire from military service. \U ^vas about forty 
wben he publisb<'d bis first work on bctany-^bavintr becii 
employed under Jnssieu at tbe Jardin des jilantes. jle 
Wg;m to give le(ttures at iifty, and continued them for 
twenty.five years. Although be became blind and infirm 
he continued as studious and Ubom\x* ;xa ^x^ix• \\vb\Jb\ 
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work, Memoires sur les CoquiUes, was prepared with tho 
assistance of ]ns (laughter, and lie died at the advanced 
age of eighty-six. 

Scaliger aud Lamarck were botli soldiers in early life. It 
is remarkable how large a number of eminent men have 
obtained their habits of discipline, obedience, and labor 
from their early training in military sen'ice. Tlie career 
of arms, instead of being a hindrance, may actually be a 
lielp in future life. Drill, discipline^ obedience, and 
courage are useful in every voc;ition, and jwssess a ]M)wer- 
ful influence u]H>n tlic formation of character. At all 
events, they devehip the power of disciplined concentration 
which is essential to the display of true genius. Look, for 
instance, at the following brief list of distinguished 
soldiers : In Greece — Socrates, -Es(!hylu3, Sophocles, 
Xenophor ; in Itally — Julios Ciesar, Horace, Dante, and 
others ; in Spain and Portugal — Cervantes, Calderon, 
Camoens, Lope de Vega, Ignatius Loyola ; in France — 
Descartes, Maupertuis, De la liochefoucauld, Lacej^ede, 
Lamarck, Paul L<mis Courier; in England — Chaucer, 15en 
Jonsou, Philip Sydney, Algernon Sydney, George Kucluv- 
nan, Davenant. Tanjuliar, Lovelace, Withers, Otway, liun- 
yan, Steele, Sotheliy, Cobbett, Murchison. It was the in- 
tention of the celebrated John Hunter to enlist as a 
soldier, when his brother William invited hin» to London 
to assist him with his anatomical dissections. He made 
so much progress that, at the age of twenty-seven, lie was 
admitted to a partnershii) in the lectures. It was not, 
however, until his forty-fourth year that he publislied his 
first work — the introduction to a Treatise on the Teeth, 
After that period, his contributions to medicine, surgery, 
and physiology, were numerous, original, and of great 
value. John Hunter's museum is. after all, his best mon- 
ument. 

Among late authors may be mentioned Do Bonald^ who^ 
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aroording to Snint lieauve, wiis forty before he tliought of 
writing, or dreamt of liecoiuiiig an author. "William Hut- 
ton of i^irmingham did not berome an autlior until he Wiis 
fifty-six, after which he wrote fourteen works, the last of 
them in his eighty-fifth year. The Rev. AV. Kirhy wrote 
liis Jlriihjnratcr Treatise on the Habits and Instincts of 
Animals in his seventieth year. A few years later, he 
published his Fauna lioreali Americana, and died at 
ninety — showing the peaceful tendency of naturalistic 
pursuits. 

Tliere are many instances of man*ellously gifted old 
men, who seem to have been proof against the decay of 
age, and even of the ravages of disease. Disraeli has 
said tliat old age has l>een a thing unknown to many men 
of genius. They have preserved their sensorial and intel- 
lectual faculties to the last days of their life. l*lato die<l, 
pen in hand, at the age of eighty-one. Cato learnt Greek 
after liis sixtieth year — some say at eighty — in order to 
read the Greek dramas in the original.* C'icero comiK)sed 
his beautiful Treatise on Old Af/e at sixtv-three, the vear 
liefore his vi(»lent death. Galileo tinished his JJialoffues on 
Motion at seventy-two. He was engaged, with his pujiil, 
Toricelli, in continuing the same work when he died in his 
seventy-eighth year. The minds of these men grew, and 



• MonUigno, who disapproved of works in oKl age, says of this: 
" That whicli they reiwrt of Cato amoimst other things, that in 
\\U extreme oUi age lie put liimself upon learning Ihe (ireek ton- 
gue with so greedy an appetite as if to quench a long thirst, does 
nut wfcni to make much for his honor; it being properly what we 
call l)enig twice a child." [hssays, Book W. c. 2S: *» All thin<^ 
have their Season."] Elsewhere he savs: *• Sometimes the HoiTv 
lirst submits to age. sometimes the Soiil ; and I have ^een enow 
who have got a weakness in thoir Brains Injfore oiiher in ihpir 
Hams or Stomach- fIJook i. c. o7: -Of Age/»1 And Uin • 
•; Maturity has its Defects as well as Venlure. and worse- and Old 
Age is as ""flt for this kind of business (authorship) Man^o her- 
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widened, and deepened with time. "It is a poor wine," 
said Lord Jeffrey, " that grows sour witli age.** 

Among t]ie other old men wlio liave learnt new languages, 
for improvement or for amusement, were Dr. Johnson and 
James Watt. Thev wished to test whether their mental far- 
ul ties had become im])aired with age. Johnson leari.t Low 
Dutch at seventv-one, and Watt learnt German at seventy- 
five. Both mastered those languages, and found that their 
faculties were unimpaired. Thomas Scott began the study 
of Hebrew at fiftv-six ; but Goethe was sixtv-four when he 
began the study of Oriental literature. He did at eighty- 
three with all his i>owers of thcught and imagination com- 
plete.* 

Late in life, Lord Camden, after he had been Lord 
High-Chancellor, leanit Spanish, with the object of rea<l- 
ing the romances in that language, having exhausted 
those in English, French, and Italian. Alexander von 
Humboldt wrote the last page of his Cosmos \xi his nine- 
tieth year, and died the month after its completion. The 
veteran Leopold von Iwanke continued his labors at the 
rate of eight hours a day even in his ninety-tirst year; and 
his last writings were almost as good as his tirst. 

Some writer has said, that after the age of forty the brain 
receives no new impressions ; but students far advanced in 
life may be comforted by the fact that Dr. l*riestley knew 
nothing of chemistry until he had reached that ago. Writ, 
ing to Sir Humphrey Davy, when in his sixty-eighth year. 
Dr. Priestely said : *' As old an experimenter as I am, I 
was near forty before I made any experiments on the sulv 
ject of air, and then without, in a manner, any previous 
knowledge of chemistry." He discovered oxygen gjis in his 
forty-first year, and nitrous gas, carbonic-oxide gas. fluoric- 

• Dr. Cumberland, the learned Bihop of Peterborough, wlien 
eighty-three years old, was presented by Dr. Wilkins with a copy 
of his Coptic Testament. The bisliop.' like another Cato, at once 
began the study of the language, whch he speedily mastered. 
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acid gas, muriatic, and other gases (now called bj different 
names) in subsequent years. Dr. Thomson has said of 
him : " Xo one ever entered u])on the study of chemistry 
with more disadvantages than Dr. l^riestloy, and yet liow 
few have occuj>iod a more distingtiisluMl statin!j in it, or 
contributed a greater number of new and important facts." 

The great astronomers liave mostly livt'd to be oUl men, 
in full jiossession of their faculties. They have found 
work to be tlie divine consoler of ago. Tln-y are strong to 
endure, as well as stronj; to hope. AVe have already men- 
tioned Galileo, who dictated his last work when blind and 
physically heli)less. ilevelius watelied the Jieavenly bodies 
with ardor until seventy-six ; and Copernicus until seventy. 
Newton wrote a new preface to ]iis Prhiciina at eighty- 
three. Flamsteed, Ilallv, 15 radio v, iMaskelvne, and Her- 
schell, all lived to be old men. And ^Irs. Somer\*ille, 
author of The 2Ievhanit<iu of the lltuvcHH, gave to the 
world her last new work, Molecular and Jlicroscopic 
Science at the ripe age of eighty-nine. AVhen it was ol»- 
jected to Delambre that the successive parts of his Iliston/ 
of Astronoani contained numerous corrections, amountinjr 
to dissertations on the matter of those which Iiad preceded 
them, the veteran roplii^d, '• I have a very short answer : I 
began this undertaking at the age of sixty-three ; I am 
now seventy-two, and if I had waited to begin printing 
until I liiwl nothing to add or to strike out, the work w<mld 
liave been lost." 

Great statesmen and judges have been for tlie most i)art 
long-lived. The truth is, that nothing preserves life so 
much as a strong interest in life. Dull men disappear, l>^t 
active men live on. Exercise of all the faculties is neces- 
sary for health; and this is as true f)f the old man as f 
the young. Idleness leads to the degeneracy of tl 
muscles, heart, and brain ; and the rapid waste of the * 
tellectual lowers. Dr. Lordat, the celebrated physiologist 
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of Montpelier, affirmed that it is the vital, not the intel- 
lectual principle that is seen to wane as old age throws its 
antumnal tinge over the green foliage of life. " It is not 
truth/' he said, " that the intellect becomes weaker after 
the vitifl force has passed its culminating i>oint. The under- 
standing acquires more strength during the first half of the 
l»oriod which is designated as old age. It is therefore 
impossible to assign any period of existence at which the 
reasoning powers suffer deterioration.*' 

Lords Eldon, l>ruugham, Lyndhurst, and Psdmerston, 
were eminent in their age as in their youth. Eldondiedat 
the age of eighty-six, and remained in the full enjoyment 
of his wonderful intellect until shortlv before his death. 
Brougham seemed long to defj^ time and death, though at 
length, in his ninetieth year, he succumbed to the great 
leveller. Lyndhurst, on the night that he entered his 
ninetieth year, addressed the House of Lords in a speech 
of incomparable clearness, lucidity, and ability — showing 
that his i>owerful intellect was setting without a cloud. 
Yet he lived for two years longer, clear and simple-minded 
to the last. Palmerston was one of the youngest men 
in the House of Commons. He was an Old Bov to the 
last. He continued the gay, buoyant, ever-youthful hero 
of debate, and was a thorough ty]>e of the working 
statesman. He was "always in a triumph or a fight"; 
and work seemed to stimulate, intensify, and i)rolong his 
vitid energies. He was Prime Minister for a greater 
number of years than any man in this century excepting 
Lord Liverpool, and retained his mar^'ellous i)opularity to 
the last. Men believed in his consistency, truthfulness, 
honesty, and patriotism : he died Prime Minister in his 
eighty-first year. 

Law administrators have almost been as famous for their 
capacity of living as law-makers. Sir Edward Coke fell 
from liis horse at the age of eighty. His head lighted upon 
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** sharp stubbcs/' and the horse fell upon his body. Vet he 
lived for more than a vear. The last few davs of his life 
were spent in preparing his numerous legal works for pnhli- 
cation. Sir Matthew Hale resigned the chief-justiceship of 
the King's JJench at sixty-seven. Mansfield died at eighty- 
nine, his mind remaining bright and vigorous to the last. 
Lords Stowell, Hardwicke, Camden, .and Cami>bell, lived 
to l)e very old men. Indeed, some of the judges have con- 
tinued in the i>erformance of their duties so long as to 
occasion much dissatisfaction amongst the rising inend»ers 
of the Bar. Lefrov was Lonl Chief-.! usti<'e iA the Irish 
Bench until his ninetieth year. His long continuance in 
office was made the subject of discussion in the Irish press, 
as well as in the House of Lords. And vet, as he ahvavs 
said, his judgment was as good, and his experience even 
greater than ever. Chief-Baron I'ollock was almost driven 
from his position by the clamor raised in the English 
press. He retired at eighty-three, and amused himself 
"With photography, becoming President of the nK)tographic 
Society. He never ceased to take the greatest interest in 
mathematics. His death occurred four vears after his re- 
tirement, in his eighty-seventh year. We must therefore 
be a little cautious, as Lord Chelmsford said in the House 
of Lords, " in measuring the mental ca]>acity of old age : it 
IS never too late to begin, and it would appear that it is 
never too late to end.*' 

Work, not idleness, leads to enjoyment. Idleness con- 
sumes men more than nist does iron. It leads to degent*- 
racy and waste of vital power. The idle man slides out of ex- 
istence from sheer want of anything to cling to. What a waste 
of life is his who has no favorite Iwrnks, no store of thoughts, 
no happy recollections of what he has done, experienced, 
or reail. The tallow-chandler who went back to his tub 
"on melting davs'' is better than the retired rich man-with 
f* nothing to do.'' The evening hours of life may be the 
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most beautiful, as the fairest leaves of the flowers are those 
which the bud the last discloses. 

We have spoken of the cose of James Watt. During 
the early part of his life, while occupied with his inventions, 
he was, like Carlyle, afflicted with dyspepsia, was subject 
to racking headaches, and wjis often ready to be rid of life 
altogether. But as his years advanced his troubles left him, 
and in course of time he enjoyed the i)leasures of a fine old 
age. He read the books that he loved the best, varied his 
enjoyments with inventing, planting, or excursions to 
London and Wales. He no longer *' cursed his inventions," 
but lived over again his old schemes, and made new ones. 
" Without a hobbv-horse/' he said, *' what is life ? " When 
at Edinburgh, in his eighty-second year, he met Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Jeff re J', with many others; and "the alert, 
kind, benevolent old man," as he is described by Sir Walter, 
delighted them with his cheerfulness not less than he as- 
tonished them by the extent and profundity of his infor- 
mation. " It seemed,-' said Jeffrey, " as if every subject 
that was casually started ha<l been that which he was 
speciall}' occupied in studying.'^ He went on inventing 
and perfecting his inventions to the end, presenting to his 
friends the first cojiies of the busts made by his copying- 
machine, as " the j>roductions of a young artist just enter- 
ing his eighty-third year.*' In the fijUowing year, James 
Watt quietly slipped away, amidst the tears of the mourn- 
ing friends who assembled round his death-bed. '* I look 
ui)on him," said the \\oQi Wordsworth, *• considering both 
the magnitude and university of his genius, as perhaps 
the most extraordinarv man that this countrv ever produo- 
ed ; he never sought dis])lay, but was content to work in 
quietness and humility, both of sjiirit and of outward cir- 
cumstances, in which alone all that is truly great and good 
was ever done." 

After all, age is but the shadow of death; yet, during 
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life, duty can (iiul an infinite outcome. The true prepara^ 
tion for old ago is a pure life and faithfulness to duty. 
These are the solid results of a lifetime, no matter how 
long or how short it he. The winter of life cannot be one 
of discontent, hut of hope, and joy, and everlasting peace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' LINEAGE OF TALENT AND GENIUS. 

Let US now praise famous men, and our fathers that b^at us.— 

Happy is the man wlio can trace his lineage, ancestor by ances- 
tor, and cover hoary time witli a green mantle of youth. — Jean 
Paul Kichteu. 

The sentiment of ancestry is not only inherent in human nature, 
and especially visible in the higher races of the world, but contri- 
butes in no small degree to the stability of kingdoms in the worst 
periods, as, assuredly, it is always found to be peculiarly vivid in 
the best.— James Hannay. 

Noble sons do not always spring from noble fathers, nor evil 
from evil; but there is no trusting to anything mortal. — So- 
phocles. 

Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies wliat once was Matthew Prior ; 

The son of Adam and Eve, 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ? 

VmovC^ Epitaph onldm^elf. 

As races of men produce their like, so do individual men 
and women. Races continue to i)reserve their bodily form 
and constitution, their features, their general character, 
from one generation to another ; and so do individuals. 
The natives of China, Japan, India, and the East, are the 
same now as they were thousands of years ago. The 
Bedouin Arabs of the Abraham ic davs are the liedouin 
Arabs of the nineteenth century. So, too, in Europe, not- 
withstanding the intermingling of races. The picture of 
the Germans, as drawn hy Tacitus, might stand for the 
picture of the Germans now ; with this difference, that the 
modem Germans wear cloth instead of skins, and are 
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Rjfmed with needle guns instead of bows and spears. Julius 
Ctcsar, ill his Commentaries, describes the Gauls as we 
still find them ; as Giraldus Cambrensis^ in his works^- has 
described the Irishmen and Welshmen. 

In the same way, families propagate their like. Sons 
and daughters resemble their fathers and mothers, and in- 
herit their constitution, their features, their temperaments, 
and their character. Through intermarriages they are no 
doubt lijible to change. The male progeny usually partake 
more largely of the character of the father, and the female 
children of that of the mother. Certain peculiarities dis- 
appear, while others come into prominence; yet though 
the qualities of their progenitors may become dispersed, 
society collectively retains them, and the character of the 
race remains indelible. 

Even special features and characteristics are preserved, 
in families through many generations. Sometimes they 
disappear in a son' or daughter, to reappear in a grandson 
or great grand-daughter. Through ^mesalliance of about 
one hundred and forty years ago, Indian blood became in- 
fused in a certain noble family ; and from time to time the 
dark visage reappears, though the rest of the family re- 
mains fair. Any one who passes along the picture-gallery 
of an old family mansion will observe the same cast of 
features reproduced again and again, though the subjects 
of them lived hundreds of years apart. 

Sometimes the likeness to an ancestor does not appear 
until death approaches, and sometimes not until after 
death. Sir Thomas Browne, in his letter to a friend, de- 
scribes a dying man, who " maintained not his proper coun- 
tenance, but looked like his uncle, the lines of whose face 
lay deep and invisible in his healthful visage before.'' The 
poet-laureate has recognized the same fact in his In 
Memoriam : 
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*' As sometimes in a dead man*s face, 

To those that watcli it more and more, 
A likeness liardly seen before 
Comes out to some one of his race." * 

111 a recent temporary exhibition of National Portraits, 
tho liercditariness of family features appeared very remark- 
able in the configuration of the head, the form of the nose, 
the color and expression of tlie eye, the shade of tlie hair, 
the sha]>e of the hands, and the carriage of the person.f 
Dr. Darwin mentions several illustrative cases which are as 
curious of tlieir kind as liis illustrations of tlie transmitted 
habits of the tumbler pigeon. t There are special features 
wliich belong to different families. There are also moral 
features; some families are talkative and histrionic, while 
others are silent and shv. 

The Carlisle Howards exhibit tlwi family full under-lip ; 
the 8haftesbur\'s, the long narrow face ; the Dalrym]»les 
of Stair, tlie sharp uptilted nose, which has run through 
the family for many generations. AVilliam Pitt got his 



• Southey says: " Ditl you ever remark how remarkably oUl asjc 
brings out family likenesses, — which, having been kept, as it were, 
in abeyance while the passions and the business of the world en- 
grossed the parties, conic forth again in age. (as in infancy), the 
features setting into their primary character — before dissolution ? 
I have seen some affecting instances of this, — a brother and sister, 
— than whom no two ]>ersons in middle life could have been more 
unlike in countenance and character, l>ecoming like twins at last. 
I now see my father's lineaments in the looking-glass, where they 
never used to appear." 

t Sir Walter 8cott applied the transmission of a family feature 
in his novel of Hedftanntlct, where the mark of an inverted horse- 
shoe in the midst of the brows was transmitted from father to son. 

J Dr. Darwin , in his OriV/m o/* iS/)CCi>.t. says : ** No doubt it is 
a very surprising fact that ciiaracters should reappear after having 
been lost for many, perhaps for hundreds of generations. . . . 
AVhen a character tluit has been lost in a breed, reappears after a 
great numljer of generations, the most probable hypothesis is, not 
that the offspring suddenly takes after an ancestor some hundred 
generations distant, but that in each successive generation there 
has been a tendency to reproduce the character in question, which 
at last, under unknown favorable conditions, gains an ascend- 
ency." 
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nose from his mother, who was a woman of strong individ- 
ual character. The Granville face is from the Duke of 
Bridgewater*s mother. A peculiar thickness of the lip 
has been hereditary in tlie house of Hapsburg for centu- 
ries ; as a fulness of the lowerand lateral parts of the face 
has characterized our own Royal Family from George I. 
to Queen Victoria. The present Prince of Wales exactly 
resembles his great grandfather, George III., when about 
the same age. 

But the characteristic features of the Royal Family go 
much further back than George I. They reach back to the 
Stuarts, through Elizabeth, daughter of James I. The full 
cheek and under-jaw of James I. disappeared in his son 
Charles I., but reappeared in his grandsons, Charles II. 
and James II., and afterwards in the Pretender and his 
son, Charles Edward Stuart, between whose portrait and 
that of Queen Victoria a striking likeness is observable. 
The same form of countenance has been preserved in the 
ducal families of Grafton and St. Alban's, descended from 
Charles II. The likeness between the late Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk (drowned at Scarborough) and that monarch, is 
said to have been almost startling.* 

The Bourbons retained through many ages their physiciil 
and moral qualities. They have been throughout perverse, 
intractable, and unteachable. From Louis XIV. to Charles 
X. they have distinguished themselves by their narrow- 
ness, blindness, and incapacity to govern justly. Kajioleon 
Buonaparte spoke of them as "the hereditary asses." 
They were banished from nearly all the thrones they oc- 

• A Seymour, in Notes and Queries, 0th January 1809, said : 
" There is anoilier feature in our Uoyal Family which is rather 
remarkable, and that is the recollection of faces which they pre- 
•cnrc from year to year, as well as their recognition of personal 
attachment. This has distinguished them for many generations.*' 
Sir Arthur Helps specially referred to this fact in the first Queen's 
Journal which he edited. 
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cupied — from France, from Spain, from Naples. The 
Austrian branch survives, the monarch being now con- 
stitutional in his tendencies. The thickness of the under- 
lip, which has characterized this branch for several hun- 
dred years, is said to have been brought into the family by 
tlic Polisli princess, Jagellon, and has never been lost.* 

The same peculiarities of personal features and character 
have, to a great extent, been hereditary in the Prussian 
Monarchy. Mr. Rossetti observed, in the collection of 
portraits of the house of Brandenburg, the striking like- 
ness which prevailed amongst its members for centuries. 
He particularizes those of the Elector Frederick I. (1420), 
Frederick II. (1440), John Cicero (1486), and Joachim I. 
(1499), as showing a striking resemblance to the physiog- 
nomy of the late kings, Frederick William IV. and Wil- 
liam I., as well as to that of the present Emperor of Ger 
mmy.t 

Hereditary character is transmitted in the noble families 

ft. 

of the same country. Take for instance the case of Bis- 
marck. The present count belongs to a race which has in 
all times been known for its virility, its tenacity, and even 
its obstinacy. The first distinguished member of the 
familv defied his bishop in the vear 1338 with such ob- 
stinacy — though it was merely iu a matter of local politics 



^ ^\xxKoxi^\xi\\\% Anatomy of "Mfiianchohj, written in Ihe early 
part of the sevenieenili century, says : **The Austrian lip anil 
the Indians flat noses are propagated." 

t NotcH and Queries 2Sth November 1808, p. 514. The Edin- 
burgh lieview for October 1860, thus refers to the hereditary n-.oral 
character of the princes of the Hohenzollern family : ** The royal 
race of Prussia, by far the most gifted in point of al>ilities of old 
European sovereign families.haveal ways displayed a full share l>oth 
of the power and weaknesses of tlic North German character. 
Generation after *rencration, the house of HohenzoJlem has pro- 
duced its men of stronu: and practical intellect, and also of dreamers, 
— men of intellectual ea|)acity likewise. hut in wliom the tendency, 
so eminently national. towards the * .^chawrmerisch,' enthusiastic, 
and uebulotis, largely ])ruJomiuatcd.'' 
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• — that he was excommunicated, and died unrei>entant, 
without receiving the last sacrament.* 

Features are also reproduced. Lodgers jiortraits show 
a strong family likeness running through six generations 
of the ducal family of Manchester. Bruco, the Afrinm 
traveller, jiroud of his descent from the Norman Kohort 
Bruce, who so gallantly won and held the throno o{ Scot- 
land, was, like his heroic ancestor, of gigantic size and 
strength, being six feet four in stature. The CUiickman- 
nanshirc Bruces, who are in the direct descent, hImi ex- 
hibit, like him, that strongly-marked form of tlie cheek- 
bone and jaws which appears on the coins of liohert the 
Bruce, and which was confirmed hy the actual lM)neH of the 
monarch, when his body was disinterred at Dunfermline 
some fifty years ago. The Walhices of Craigio are alno 
said strongly to resemble the portrait of Sir William Wal- 
lace, their great ancestor. 

Moral and intellectual qualities are transnuMsible, though 
circumstances may not occur to bring them into develop- 
ment in successive generations. But tlit^re are many old 
families in which we obser\'e the old tyjM* of chanurter re, 
appearing from time to time. We liave but to name tlio 
Pcrcies, the Douglasses, the Stanleys, the (iruhumM, th^ 
Nevilles, the Howards, whose doughty deedit run through 
English and Sc^>ttish history. The energetic quality of the 
Normans, like the Norsemen from whom tliey »(prungf 
illumines all Kuroi»ean history, eb'vating them to duke* 
doms and thrones in Nonnandy, England, He^itland, Hieily, 
and Jerusalem, and |>enetratin^ even i** Constantinople 
itself. 

Nor liave the x^-ion^^ of tlie same r:u'i* l>een undistin- 
gaished in legislation, in patriotism, in tu'ltfUi'*', or in 
letters. Tlie names of Sydney and iiu»Mfll, </f MmfU*nhury 



• FmUmm Kiedel, '* JUrkivrU Kor»kU»ftru'' 

j; 
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and Bolingbroke, of Boyle and Cavendish, of Fox and Pitt, 
of Lovelace, Herbert, Hyde, and Byron, will always be re- 
membered. Henry Beyle, speaking of Byron, whom he 
met in Italy, says in one of his letters: "The Italians were 
all struck with astonishment at this great ]>oet thinking 
more of himself as a descenihint of the Norman Bvrons 
than as the author of Parisina and LaraP * 

Scott was equally proud of his ancient lineage, a: id 
valued his descent from the Scotts of Harden, and his kin- 
ship with the *' bold Buccleuch,'' more than his fame as a 
I>oet and novelist. " Blood,'* says Mr. Hannay, " shows 
itself a great deal more than people who know nothing of 
the subject would probably admit. . . . Philosophers 
like Bacon, Hume, and Berkeley-} |M>ets like Spenser, 
Cowper, Shelley, Scott ; novelists like Fielding and Smol- 
lett; historians like Gibbon; seamen like Collingwood, 
Howe, and Jervis ; Vanos, St. Johns, Ilaleighs, Herberts, 
and many more men of the ancient gentry, amply vindi- 
cate the pretensions of old families to the honor of i»roduc- 
ing the best men that England has ever seen.*' t Even 
Jeremy Bentheam, the democratic philosopher, at one time 
contemplated the purchase of the i)roperty of the Counts 
of Bentheim in Hanover, from whom he was descended. 
Fielding, too, was of the younger branch of the Earls of 
Denbigh, who derived their origin from the Counts if 
Hapsburg. 

When a local historian of Somersetshire called upon 
Sydney Smith, while living at Combe Floray, to ask him 
for his coat-of-anns, the answer of the learned rector was : 
"The Smiths never had an v arms, but have invariablv 
sealed their letters with their thumbs I '' The motto the 
witty divine afterwards adopted for his carriage was, " Falter 

•De Stendhal (Henry Beyle), Correnpondance In/dtte, Paris, 
1857. 
t Haunay, RMaynfrom the ClaarUrly. Loudon, ISOl* 
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t^^jtm foriuno ." Yet even S^'dnev Smith waa proud of his 
]i]iea;;e : f'>r liis ^nindfatlier was a raaii of ^in pilar natural 
gifU, and ln« mother was the daufrhterof a French Hujrue- 
iiot, from whom lie is said to have inherite<l all the finer 
qualities of his mind, as well as mnrh of his constitutional 
pfji vety of teuii>erament. Samuel WillKfrforce, 15i>h«ij» nf 
AVinchester. was one of the many instances of the transmis- 
sion of eminence from father to son. Like the first Pitt, 
the first Fox, the first Grenville, the first Gray, the first 
Caniiin<;, the celehrated first Willx^rforce left a son who 
sustained for a second generation tiie distinction of his 
name. 

On the other hand, many of the greatest men have Ik'ch 
unheralded by any reputation whatever on the part of their 
ancestors. When some of the old noblesse of France were 
boasting, of their line of ancestry. Marshal Junot ex- 
claimed, " AJi ! nuifoi! I have nothing of that sort ; I am 
my own ancestor. It has been the same with many' great 
men ; they have been their own ancestors. 2sa|>oleon said 
of his generals, that he raiscnl them out of mud. Xaind »/ 
himself was the son of a Corsican advocate, <,f anc' 
lineage, but othenvi.se undistinfruished. Warriors statel 
men, poets, engineers, and others, have In-eii their r ^^' 
ancestors. The light of genius fla>hes out suddenly ii,Tl e 
midst of a line of peneratio^is of the unknown V ' ' 

born whose name rings through the world, and li ve;. thro'Uh 
all time; hut he IS alone amongst his rac.; and when t 
dies Ins family tiuU* apiin mto obscuritv. 

Talent is trananiissiblp, Imt genius vcVyrart-lv T 1 
is a common family trait ; wl.i].. geni,.; U.,.,,;^, ^.™ 
UHl.v.<lual only.* A; e sec a fam ily W j,, i^tc-lLt, throw 
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out some great meu of genius. Talent takes the mark 
of its generation, l>ut genius stamps time with its impres- 
sion. Shakespeare stooil alone in his race. Tliere was 
nothing before him in his generation, and nothing after. 
Only his iK)ems and dramas live; his heraldry is extinct. 
So with Xewton, the freeholder's son of Woolstlioq)C ; there 
was no Newton before him. and no Newton after. The 
greatest of the poets stood alone in their generation — 
Sliakespeare, ^lilton, Drvden, Pope, Burns,* B\Ton, Shel- 
ley, Keats, and many more. 

Great men are indeed of no rank or class, but are of all 
ranks and classes. Thev mav have been lK)m in hovels 
and cottages, as often as in mansions and palaces; and 
though many great men have come of noble lineage, many 
more men have been of Immble rank and lowly origin. 
Take the following list uf illustrious names in proof that 
talent and genius are of no exclusive rank or class : — 



NoBLSS AXD SqUIRKS. 


MioDLS Class. 


WoKKiNC Class. 


Tvclio Brake. 


Newton. 


Columbus. 


(Valileo. 


Cuvior. 


Copernicus. 


Descartes. 


AVollaston. 


Luther. 


Bacon. 


Young. 


' Dollond. 


Boyle. 


Kepler. 
D'alton. 


Franklin. 


Cavendlsli. 


Faraday. 


Baiite. 


IlerschelU 


Laplace. 


AlHeri. 


Shakespeare. 


Ben Jonson. 


Cowper. 


Milton. 


Bunyan. 


Scott. 


Petrarch. • 


Bums. 


Bvron. 


Drvden. 


Beranger. 


Shelley. 


Schiller, 


Jasmin. 


Burleigh. 


Goelhc. 


Brindley. 


Sully. 


Moliere. 


Stephen.<ion. 



tete et en meme temps vous saisit Ic coeur : voil^ Ic moment du 

• ** Head Burns lo-<lay. What would he have been, if a patri- 
cian ? AVe should have had more iK>lish — less force — ^just as much 
verse, but no immortality — ^a divorce and a duel or two. the wiiich 
had he survived, as his potations nnist have boon less sphituous, 
he misrht have lived as long as Sheridan, and outlived as much as 
poor Brinslev. AVhat a wreck is that m.an ! and all from bad pilot* 
•ge."— X{/c cfByrvn^ Svo. edition, p. 2U0, 
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NoBLSs AND Squires. Middle Class. 



Boliiigbroke. 

Miral^au. 

Montaigne. 

iSniolleiU 

Fielding. 

II lime. 

Bulwer Lytton. 

Condc. 

Count Tilly. 

Walienstein. 

Marshal Saxe. 

Marlborough. 

Wellington. 



AVonlswortli. 
Keats. 
DeFoe. 
Adam Smith. 
James Watt. 
.John Hunter. 
Carlyle. 

Jeremy Taylor. 
Drake. 
Cromwell. 
Washington. 
Napoleon. 



Working CLAr.s. 

Arkwright. 

Telford. 

Livingstone. 

Inigo Jones. 

Canova. 

Captain Cook. 

George Fox. 

Turner. 

Sir John Ilawkswood. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 

Ney. 

Hoche. 

Soult. 



Nelson. 

It is difficult to draw the line that separates the midJlo 
from the aristocratic class. Some families claim that their 
ancestors came "in with the Conquest"; some that their 
ancestors were liere long before the Conquest took place ; 
and others that thoy arc descended from the Celts and 
Kymry, who lived in Great liritain long before either Jutes, 
Saxons, Danes, Norsemen, or Normans, had settled in tlie 
country. 

Cromwell, though a brewer and grazing farmer, is said 
to have been descended from the Cromwells, knights of 
Hinchinbrook, as well as from Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; 
and bv his mothers side from the Stewarts, or royal Stuarts 
of Scotland.* Yet the original Cromwell was but a Put- 
ney blacksmith; so here we have the 'royal, aristocratic, 
and working classes united in one family.t John Knox 

• The Queen, in the Jovrnnl of our Life in the UifjhlnndH^ when 
describing her voyage up the Firth or Forth, says: ** AVe also saw 
Dundas Castle, belonging to Dundas of Dundas. and further on l)e- 
yond IIo|)ctoun, Blackness Castle, famous in history. On the 
opposite side yon see a square tower close to the water, called 
Uosyth, where Oliver Cromweirs mother was said to have been 
born.** This, however, must be a mistake, as Oliver Cromwell's 
mother was never in Scotland. Her name was Elizabeth Steward; 
she was daughter of William Steward, Esquire, in Ely, hereditary 
fanner of the Cathedral tithes and Church lands round that city. 
The Stewards, who had long been settled in England, are not known 
to have possessed any property in Scotland. They were said to be 
descended from the Stuarts of llosytlu a branch of the royal family 
OS Scotland. This, however, is denied by ]*rofes8or Gairdner and 
Air. Waller Rye. See llyc's llistonj of Norfolk, pp. 87-01. 

t Carlyle*8 VromvoelL 
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too, tliough born iu a luiinMe con<lition, is said to have 
claimed descent from tlie ancient house of Kanfurlv in 
Renfrewshire.* The familv of Descartes considered it a 
blot on their escutcheon that lie should have been born a 
gentleman and a degraded into a philosopher. But only 
the philosopher's name has been remembered, while the 
rest of his aristocratic familv have sunk into oblivion. 

Dryden's father was incumbent of Oldwinkle, All-Saints, 
in Northamptonshire, but he was descended from Sir 
Erasmus Driden, high-sheriff of that cx)unty in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Walter Scott's father was grand- 
son to a younger son of Scott of Raeburn, a branch of the an- 
cient baronial house of Harden, and his mother was grand- 
daughter to Sir John Swinton of Swiuton, in Berwicksliire, 
— ^both distinguished families. 

Cowper's father was rector of Great Berkhamstead, but 
his grandfather was one of the judges of the Common Pleas, 
and brother to the celebrated Lord Chancellor Cowper; 
while his mother was Anne Donne, who traced her descent, 
by four distinct lines from Henry III., King of England. 
In a letter to Mrs. Bodham, his cousin by his mother's 
side, C.>wper says : "There is in me, I believe, more of the 
Donne than the Cowper ; and although I love all of both 
names, and have a thousand reasons to love those of mv 
own name, yet I feel the bond of nature draw nie vehem- 
ently to your side. I was thought, in the days of my 
childhood, much to resemble my mother ; and in my 
natural temper, of which at the age of fifty-eight I must be 
supposed to be a competent judge, can trace both her and 
my late uncle your father." Every one will remember 
Cowper's tender lines, written after regarding his mother's 
portrait, beginning — 



* Robert Cbambcrs*8 Lives of JUuatrious and Distinguished Scots' 
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*' Oh that tluMe Itpt liaJ luisuaz*; ! Life }imm p3U»etl 
With me but nm^lj tince I mw ili«e Uvt.*' 

Though Colbert n-as the son of 21 doth aud wine mer- 
chant (*^ n gociant en draps et en vin*';, he treated his 

descent from an old Scotch familv, the Cuthlierts of 
Castle Hill ; wliile Maximilian dv I>ethune. Duke of Sully, 
traced his descent from the lieat^in^ or liethune?) in the 
count V of Fife. 

Tlie greatest warriors liavc, fir the niO!*t part, sprung 
fr>>m the governing clasK,-^iug% earln, and members of 
the aristocratic order. — such sm Alfre^l and Charlemagne, 
Ed\rard III. of England and Cliarles V. of Spain, Henr\- 
IV. of France, Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. of 
Sweden, Frederick the Great of Trusaia. and Peter the 
Great of Bossia. Among the arist/>cratio class, we aK> 
find Turenne, Condc. Wallenstein, 3^Iarlborough, Marshal 
Saxe, AVellington and the Xapiers. This system ci>ntinu<sl 
until the American and French Ke volutions, when merit 
and valor alone wen^ consideretL and ^xencnils were, Mnv^^t 
for the first tim'i ia history, r<iised tr'>m the ranks. 

Of poets, the middle ranks hiivepnHluoed the giNMtoM • 
Shakesjieare, Milton, G->etlif, Schiller, an<l WoinKnvi^h h . 
while in general literature, the honors are pn^ttN «\v»^'»^ 
divided between men of the aristocr.uio and middl^^ rhv - 
Bat in practical science, invention, and morhanii'«i. ns tmi * ■ 
W expected, the greatest names are found in th« tv •:,?.?* 
and working classes. " The majority o{ tho dj«^tjMi.;» ' . 
ckemists of Great Britain,'' says l>r. \v. W il^.^i -^ 
sprang from the middle or lower rank?*.** * 

It was not until the reign of Kli?.;^lvth t?)\i '. ^ 
dasf began to exist as a power in tho St^to ^ '• 
learning and statesmanship hud l>ivn Alirt>'>i 
fined to the clergy and arist'Vtn^o.y Vh« i\' 
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commerce aud increase of wealth, the invention of printing 
and the reformation of religion, tended amongst other things 
to bring the middle classes into existence. From that 
tim3 we find not only great statesmen, such as Burleigh 
Bacon, Walsingham, and Mildmay ; but great seamen, snch 
as Hawkins, Raleigh, Drake, and Blake; and great ]>oets, 
such as Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, and a host 
of others, mostly sprung from the middle class. 

Of the great statesmen wli > then began to appear, 
Macaulav says : " Thev were not memWrsof the aristocracy. 
They inherited no titles, no large domains, no armies of 
retainers, no fortified castles. Yet they were not low 
men, such as those whom priiico.^, jealous of the power of 
the nobility, have sometimes raised from f :>rges and cobblers, 
stalls to the highest situations. They were all gentlemen by 
birth ; they had all received a liberal education ; and it is 
a remarkable fact that they we re all members of the same 
university. Cambridge hid the honor of educating those 
celebrated Protestant bishops whom Oxford had the honor 
of burning; and at Cambridge were formed the minds of all 
those statesmen to whom chiefly is to be attributed the 
secure establishment of the reformed religion in the north 
of Europe." * 

Many of the most distinj^uished statesmen of the same 
rank — the class of count r}* gentlemen — have been cele- 
Irrated during the last two centuries — such as Fox, Pitt, 
and others ; though, in recent times, some of the most ill- 
ustrious have come from the ranks of commerce. After 
the death of Kichard Cobden, Mr. Disraeli eulogized him 
as the only man of the pure middle class who had in modern 
times achieved distinction as a statesman, yet it must be 
remembered that Burke, Canning, Peel, Macaulav, AVilber- 
force, and Gladstone came from precisely the same class ; 
- 

* MikcavXayf % £««ayK (edition 1S51), p. 344. 
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and these are statesmen whose names will not readily he 
forgotten. 

But many of the greatest men have been of altogether 
ignoble lineage, and scarcely able to trace their origins 
back to their grandfathers. "With the exception of 15eau- 
niont and Fletcher, the Elizabethan dramatists were all 
sons of the people. Though poor they were educated, 3'et 
tlieir poverty contrasted strongly with their attainments. 
Ben JoRSon was the son of a bricklayer, and a bricklayer him- 
self. Marlowe was the son of a shoemaker, and Shakespeare 
of a butcher and woolstapler; while Massinger wastlie son 
of a nobleman's servant. They lived as they best could ; 
wrote for bread, and went on the stage. Most of them lived 
hard, and some of them died like dogs. 

Luther was a miner's son ; Pizarro, when a boy, tended 
pigs ; Hauy, the mineralogist, was the son of a weaver, and 
Hauteville of a baker. Hans Sachs was a slioemaker ; 
Allan Kamsay a periwig-maker ; Samuel Pepys — a man of a 
gossipy and tailorly turn of mind—- was appropriately the 
son of a tailor; Keats was tlieson of a livery-stable keeper; 
Franklin was a printer ; Burns a ploughman ; Tannahill a 
weaver ; Telford a stone-mason ; Stephenson a i»lugman ; 
and others were of the humblest possible origin. Voltaire, 
when speaking of himself and his origin, passes over his 
father altogether, and describes himself as the " petit-fils de 
son graud-pere.-' ]>eranger also says the same thing of 
himself. He mentions his grandfather the old tailor, but 
his father not at all. He sang in his well-known song, *'I 
am low-born, low-born ver}-." Jasmin, the Gascon poet 
and barber, was about the first of his family who did not 
die in the parish workhouse. 

We have seen that the tendencies of constitution and 
temperment in men and women are hereditary. Size, 
features, formation, strength and energy, short and long 
life, are hereditary. Darwin says that hmgevity runs in 
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iamilies. He also says that Daltonism, or color-blindness, 
Jias'becn traced through five generations. The German 
Hof acker held tliat even handv^nriting is hereditary'. Cer- 
tainly disease is. ' The list of hereditary disease is very 
large — ^scrofula, consumption, cancer, insanity, gout, and 
other afflictions. Mr. Gav savs tlie results of his observa- 
tions at the Consumption Hospital was that the father 
transmits the hereditary tendency to his sons, and the 
mother to her daugliters. Gout is supposed to be tlie rich 
man's disease. It is lumded down from father or mother 
to son and daughter ; and it is sometimes accompanied, 
nut with the richness which initiated it, but with poverty ; 
and then it is hard to bear. 

Statistics show that even pauperism runs in families. 
The evil and idle habits of parents are visited upon their 
children "eventotlio third and fourth generation" — aeon* 
sideration which sliouhl lielp men to watch carefully their 
ways, and to set a good example, if not for their own sake, 
at least for the sake of those who are dear to them. " The 
fathers eat sour grapes, and their children's teeth are set 
on edge.'* l^rison chaplains shew that the convict begets 
the convict, and worlfliousc masters prove that the tramp 
of one generation is the son of the tramp of the generation 
which preceded him.* All this may seem like cruel fate, 
but it is nevertheless stern fact. Even agrarian vices de- 
scend, and these ciiii only be eradicated by self-control, 
culturo, and wise and just j;ovcrnment. It is a remark- 
able fact, as pointed out by Dr. IJall,t that the vice of 
assassination has for centuries been confined to nearlv the 

'W^^^~^^— ■ T— — -^^ ^^^m ^ ■ I ^^^M M ^^^^ — ^^^m- ■ B-^^Mi -■- - ^^M ^ ~ ^~~ 

•Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says: "Therein something fearful 
in the way in which not only cliaracieristic qualities, but particuhur 
manifestations of them are repeated from generation to generation. 
Jonathan Edwards, tlie younger, tells the story of a brutal wretch 
in Newhaven who was abusnip: his fatiier, when the old man cried 
out, ' Don't draff me any fariher, for I didn't drag my father be- 
yondthis tree.' " 

^ Speech in the House of Commons, 2l8t March, 1870. 
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same districts in Ireland. The poet Spenser^ whose Irisli 
home was robbed and burnt ** when a little child new- 
born,'* about three centuries ago, describes the state of the 
south-west of Ireland in his time, and it remains in the 
same condition now. It is a remarkable fact, as j>ointed 
out by Dr. Ball, that, in his Fa^rj Queen, Spenser shouhl 
have selected the Glen of Aberlow as the special haunt of 
the evil spirits, — a place, until recently, too notorious for 
the ferocity of its agrarian outrages. 

A much better result is to be found in the fact that 
technical and artistic skill descends from father to son. 
The son of the median ic is more apt to work skilfully in 
mechanics than the sun of the ploughman. His aptitude 
seems to come to him bv nature. 'His educabilitv is greater 
because of his descent. There are families of carvers, in- 
layers, engravers, and painters. There were fourteen of 
the Kilians of Augsburg who were distinguished as en- 
gravers, extending through four generations. There were 
three Vanderveldes, four Vernets, two Teniers, and two 
Rafaelles. The Gacrtners, a family of Gorman architectsj. 
flourished during two centuries ; and the Milnes, mechanics, 
architects, and engineers, flourished for three hundred 
years. In these cases the talented father made the talented 
son. Hence Pascal's grand formula : *•' The whole succes- 
sion of mankind during the long course of centuries must 
be considered as that of one man forever existing and for- 
ever learning something new." 

The Eastern peoples have great faith in the virtue of 
race. The Scriptures contain many lines of genealogy. 
The first chapter of St. Matthew contains the generation of 
David down to the birth of Christ.* The Arabs continue 
their belief in genealogy, Abd-el-Kader gave the following 
illustration : " Take a thorny shrub, and pour rose-water 

• .See the article, ** Genealogy," in Dr. Smithes Diciiimary oftliQ 
Bible. 
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over it for a whole year, jA it will produce nothing but 
thorns ; but take a date tree, and leave it without water in 
the iLost barren ground, and it will still bring forth an 
abundance of luscious fruit." 

Plutarch is always most particular in describing the 
descent of his heroes. The chief men claimed descent 
from the gods or the giants. Plato was descended from 
Solon, and Alexander from Hercules. " There is in every 
great family," said C:esar, " the sanctity of kings who are 
the rulers of men, and tlie majesty of the gods who are the 
rulers of kings." • So common, indeed, is the transmis- 
sion of character, as well as of organization, tliat Sir Henry 
Holland said, that the wonder would be, not that char- 
acter should be inherited, but ^bat it should ever fail to be 
inherited. But it must be admitted that resemblance in 
character is not so traceable as in the case of feature and 
form, — ^principally because chanvcter depends so much 
upon circumstances, on education and culture, and the 
difficulties and obstructions which have to be overcome in 
building up the intelligent human being. 

In any event, it is a great advantage to be well bom ; 
for moral as well as intellectual aptitude runs in the blood. 
High breeding belongs to certain families, jjoor as well as 
rich, and forms one of the most valuable portions of their 
inheritance. Pascal held, that to have the advantage of 
g<M>d birth gives the ])erson who ))ossesses it at twenty, a 
jMisitiou in the recognition and resj)ect of others, which 
those without the same advantage probably would not reach 
before the age of forty. The advantage of being well born 
is not so much in the position of the individual in society, 
as in his own elevation in moral and mental characteris- 
tics. St. Beuve, in a criti(;ism on Lacordaircf says : " It is 
by no means an unimportant matter, even as regards one's 

* Saeton., Julius Ccettar, p. C t Causer ies de Lundif i. p. 210. 
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future convictions and l)eliefs, to have come from a strong 
and Ileal thy nice, as well as from an lionest and pure race. 
AVhen on the foundation of a firm and distinctlv-marked 
organization, we find talent, virtue, and genius ; when elo- 
quence bursts forth in words of fire ; and all the glorious 
gifts of manhood appear ; then we may he certain that the 
natural ]>ower of the constitution "will have the force to 
sustain them until the end." 

Some of the most extraordinay men in history — of 
wonderful vigor of character and power of intellect — have 
been bom out of wedlock. Isiiac D* Israeli, in his memoir 
of Toland, says that, " illegitimate birth creates strong and 
datennined characters," which Dr. Fletcher accounts forou 
simple physiological principles.* Witlumt entering into 
the history of mythical persons, we come to the great name 
of Charles Martel, surnamed The Hammer, the natural son 
of Pei)in the Fat, who summarily checked the Saracens, 
then rapidly overrunning Christendom, and finally over- 
threw them in the great battle of Tours. This, indeed, 
was one of the great turning points in modern history, 
and but for the valor of Martel and his army the greater 
part of Europe might now have been Mahommedan instead 
of Christian. Martel's son Pepin was proclaimed King of 
the Franks, and his son and successor Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, was the greatest name in early European 
history, with the exception, ]»erhaps, of Alexander the 
Great and Ca»sar. 

Passing over meaner names, we come to "William the 
Conqueror, the illegitimate and only son of Robert le Diable 
of Normandy, who won the crown of England at Hastings, 
and held it with extraordinary vigor. Some of the greatest 
scions of the house of Stewart were illegitimate : Murray the 
"Good Kegent," son of James V. of Scotland, by Lady 

• ItuilimenU of Phy»iolofjy, Part ii. b., p. 3 {note). See also Bur- 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Partii. §a. Memb. 2. 
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Margaret Erskine ; and the Duke of Berwick, son of James 
II. of England, by Arabella Churcliill, sister of the Duke 
of Marlborough. Montesquieu regards the Duke of Berwick 
as the very imi)ersonation of a perfect man. ' " I have 
seen," he says, *'in the books of Plutarch, what great men 
were ; in him I behold at a nearer view what they are." 
Yet Berwick was cold in manner and plain in 8|>eecli. 
AVhen the Queen of Spain was asked why slie had not re- 
tained the great Generars services, she replied, " C'est un 
grand diable d* Anglais sec, .qui va toujours droit de>^nt 
lui," — perhaps the greatest com])liment which could be paid 
to an Englishman ; who says little, but does his duty. 

Erasmus, the greatest scholar of his age, was bom out 
of wedlock ; his life, begun in misfortune, was one con- 
tinuous struggle for light, le.iming, and freedom. Leonardo 
da Vinci, too, the universal genius, great alike as painter 
architect, engineer, and philosopher, was the natural son of 
a Florentine noble, whose name has long been forgotten, 
while his son's name will live through all time. The origin 
of Boccaccio, author of the iJecameron, and of Jerome 
Cardan, the pliysician and pliilosopher, was no higheri 
Marshal Saxe was sprung from royal loins, being the ille- 
gitimate son of Augustus II., King of Poland and Elector 
of Saxony, and the Countess Koningsmark, a Swedish lady 
of high rank, whose vices were inherited by lier son. It is 
not a little remarkable that the late Madame Dudevant, 
known as " George Sand," gloried in her descent from the 
great marshal. The ])oet Prior was supj)osed to be the son 
of Lord Dorset,* as the poet Savage was tlie offspring of 
the connection between Lord Rivers and the Countess of 
Macclesfield ; of whom the one abandoned him, and the 
other disowned him. 

Jean le Kond d'Alembert was another illustrious illegiti- 

* See his epitaph on himself among the mottoes at the head of 
this chapter. 
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mate. He was picked up when uu infant, one chill Xovem- 
bcr morning, on the steps of St. Jean le Kond at Paris, 
where he had been exjmsed, to live or perisli. The com- 
missary of j>olice, to whom the almost dying infant was 
carried committed him to the charge of a jHwir ghiziers 
wife, by whom Jean le Kond was brought up. The father, 
M. Destouches, commissary of artillery, afterwards made 
his api>earance, and claimed the child; and it turned out 
tliat tlie mother w«is no less a person than Madem(»iselle 
de Tencin, sister of Cardinal Tencin, Archbishoji, of Lyons. 
She was a woman afterwards well known in Paris, of great 
talents and at^complishments. The father provided the 
means for the boy's education ; he was trained at tlie best 
schools, and soon displayed tliat genius for which ho 
cventuallv became so distinguished. AVhen he had become 
a famout -man, his motlier Mademoiselle de Tencin, dis- 
covered to him the secret of his birth, and desired that he 
should come and live with her. **What dj v<»u sav* 
madame?^' he exclaimed; "Ah I vou are onlv mv Irird- 
hearted mother [mara.'re]. It is the glazier's wife who is 
mv real mother I '' M. D'Alembert accordinglv returned 
to the humble dwelling of the pf>ur woniiui who had so 
tenderly brouglit him up, a::d was satisfied to shire her 
home for a period of more than f:)rty years. His kind 
foster-mother, however, could scarcely conceal her annoy- 
ance at his matliematical studies while he was at college. 
When D'Alembert told her wliat he had written, she said : 
"Ah ! you will never be anythingbetter than a pliilosophcr ! 
And what is a philosopher? A ftxd, who torments himself 
during life, that people may speak of him after he is dead I " 
Perhai»s her highest notion of a i»rosperous life was that of 
a glazier, vrith jilenty to eat and drink. Lord Prougham 
published an admirable memoir of D'Alembert in his 
Philosophers of the time of Geonjc III., in which ho 
ranks him in the first line of mathematicians, and places. 
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him '^ tlic first among the philosopher!} and geometricians 
who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton." 

Although great men sometimes spring forth suddenly, 
unheralded, and unexpected, from a line of unknown 
ancestors, others, better born, continue to exhibit the 
capacity, talent, and character which they have inherited. 
Emile Deschanel holds that you may define a man and 
decipher him when you know what his surroundings ha%'e 
betSn in youth, and how he has been brought up. • "With 
this, of course, parentage has very much to do. As regards 
individual instances, it has been matter of question whether 
the child is more indebted to the mother or to the father 
for his mond and intellectual qualities. It has been argued 
that the child owes most to tlie mother, and there is much 
to be said in favor of this view. " Men will .^Jways be," 
said llousseau, "what women make them ; if, therefore, 3'ou 
would have men great and virtuous, im])ress upon the 
minds of women what greatness and virtue are.'' 

XajKjleon Buona]Kirte wjis of opinion that "the future 
good or bad conduct of a child depends entirely on the 
mother." Once, in the course of a conversation with 
Madame Cam pan on the subject of public education, he 
remarked: "The old svstems of instruction seem to be 
worthless; what, doyoutliiiik, is yet wanting for the better 
instruction of the people ?" — "Mothers ! " immediately re- 
plied Madame Canipan. Her reply stnick the Emperor. 
" Yes ! " he said, *'here vou have a svstcm in a word — 
mothers trained to pro2)erly instruct their children." N.i- 
poleon himself was accustomed to attribute the training of 
his character to his mother. She was a woman distinguished 
for her strength of jmrjiosc and vigorous understanding. 
One of Napoleon's biognijihers says : " Nobody had any 
command over him except his mother, who found meanS| 



• Phytiolofjie dcs Ecrivaimtf p. 7. 
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by a mixture of tenderness, severity, and strict justice, to 
make him love, respect, and obey her. From his mother 
he learnt the virtue of obedience." That greatness of 
character is, however, in a great measure personal to the 
individual, is shown from the fact that out of a numerous 
family Napoleon was tlie only one who achieved greatness, 
the others having liad ^' greatness thrust upon them." 
Joseph, the eldest son, luul the same mother as Napoleon ; 
yet the Emperor was constantly complaining of Joseph's 
blundering incomi)etcnce. So Lord Nelson, who was one 
of the bravest, noblest, and most generous of men, wjis the 
brother of the clergyman wlio was created an earl because 
of the admiraVs valor, and who seems, from his conduct to 
Lady Hamilton and Nelson's daughter, to have been one 
of the meanest of men. * 

On the whole, however, no fact can be better ascertained 
than this — that the circumstances which surround and 
operate upon the tender nature of the child have the most 
lasting influence u|>on liis future life ; and that those im- 
pulses to cx>nduct which are rooted the deepest and last the 
longest, liave their origin near his birth. It cannot be 
otherwise. In the morning of lifo, when instruction is 
silently going on, the child is entirely in the mother*s hands. 
Whom can he imitate so naturally as his mother ? At the 
same time, she educates character. Man may direct 
the intellect, but woman directs the heart. " The mother 
only," says Richter, ** educates humanely. ... It is true 
that the sacrifices that women make for the world will bo 
little known by it. Men govern and earn the glory ; and 
the thousand watchful nights and sacrifices by which a 
mother purchases a hero or a i)oet for the state are for- 
gotten — not once counted , for the mothers themselves do 
not count them ; and so, one century after another, do 

•Pettigrew, Memoirs qfNeUon^ 11. pp. 024, OSS. 
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mothers, unnnmcd and unthanked, send forth the arrowSy 
the suns, the storm-birds, and the nightingales of time. 
But seldom does a Cornelia find a IMutarch who connects 
lier with the Gracchi. But as these two sons who boro 
their mother to the temple of Delphi were rewarded by 
death, so your guidance of your children will only find its 
I>erfect recompense at the termination of life.* 

Notwithstanding the conii>arative meagreness of biogra- 
phy as to the mothers of our greatest men, occasional 
details are nevertheless to be gleaned from its pages, il- 
lustrative of the inrtuence of women in the development of 
character. We have s]K>kcn of Najwleon's mother ; but 
the mother of Cromwell was not less remarkable for her 
decision of purpose, her energy in business, and her strong 
common sense. " Heady," say Forster, " for the demands 
of fortune in its extreniest adverse turn ; of spirit and en- 
ergy equal to her mildness and patience ; who, with the 
labor of her own hands, gave dowries to fi\^ daughters, 
sufficient to marrv them into families as honorable but 
more wealthy than their own ; whose single pride 
was honesty, and whose passion love ; who preserved in 
the gorgeous palare at AVhitehall the sim])le tastes that 
distinguished her in the old brewery at Huntingdon ; and 
whose only care, amidst all her splendor, was for the safety 
of her beloved sou in his dangerous eminence.'' f 

Uami>den, the patriot, was related to Cromwell by the 
female side — his mother, Elizabeth Cromwell, being sister 
to Oliver's father. One of her daughters, John Hampden's 
sister and Oliver's cousin, married Squire Waller of Ag- 
mondesham ; and their only son was Edmund Waller, the 
poet. St. Beuve was of ojiinion that great ]>oets more 
usually inherit their genius and temperament from their 

• J. P. Kichtcr, Letana : or the Doctrine of Education. 
t Forster, Life of OUcer Cromwell (Lardner's Cahinet Cyclo' 
piBdia)^ L p. 9. 
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mother. On the contrary, Sweden bo r<2^ lield that man 
takes liis soul from his father, and his body from his 
mother. This was his own case, thougli there are many 
memorable exceptions. St. Beuve says : '^ Those who seek 
in th6 parents of great men the trace and origin of brilliant 
careers, — those who seek in tlie mothers of Walter Scott, 
Byron, and Lamartinc,* the secret of the genius of their 
eons, will remember the melancholy and at the same time 
the highly -cultivated character of Madame de Chateau- 
briand." At the same times St. Beuve adds * that one of 
Chateaubriand's jiaternal uncles, a priest, was a poet, and 
that another uncle devoted himself to learned and histori- 
cal research, t 

Walter Scott's mother was the daughter of Professor 
Rutherford of Edinburgh ; a woman of great sagacity. She 
had a considerable taste for letters, and encouraged her son 
in his jmrsuits, of which his fatlier, — an ordinary man, and 
a stem Presbyterian, — knew nothing. Writing to Greorge 
Ellis, Scott said of his ancestry: "My grandfather was a 
horse-jockey and cattlenlealer, and made a fortune ; my 
great-grandfatlier wjis a Jacobite and traitor (as the times 
calle<l him) and lost one ; and after him intervened one or 
two half-starved lairds, who rode a lean hor«»e, and were 
followed by leaner grovhound;^ ; gathered with difficulty a 
hundred pounds from a hundred tenants ; fought duels, 
cocked tlu'ir hats, and called themselves gentlemen." t 

Catherine Gordon of Gight, the mother of Lord Byron, 
was a woman of extreme quickness and vehemence of feel- 
ing, and of violent and ill-regulated temi)cr. Most prob- 
ably she supidied that Celtic passion which gave such a 
via to the i)oetry of hor son. In Don Juan, Byron boasts 

•St. Beiive also mentions the sisters of I^martine. Royer- 
Collard. wlio personally knew them, 8(>oke of them as charming 
and melodious, like ** a nejtt of nightingales.'* 

t PoriraitH ContemporauiH, i. p. 22. 

I Lockhart, Life of Hcott (8vo edition), p. 231. 
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that he was '^ half a Scot by birth, and bred a whole one.". 
His mother^s fitfulness and wavwardncss doubtless exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon his character, which 
showed itself in the morbid wilfulness and defiant bitter* 
ness of his short but brilliant career. Careworn, unhappy, 
great yet weak, he carried about with him through life the 
burden of his maternal inheritance. 

Of other jwcts, Gray and Cowper derived their poetical 
instincts from their mothers, to whom they were ardently 
attached. Grav wrote to a friend after the death of his 
mother: '^ I felt then, with all my full heart, that one can 
have but one mother.'' Cowper's mother, Anne Donne, 
was descended from Donne the ]K)et. Swift also was of 
true poetic descent, for his mother was a Herrick, and his 
grandmother a Dry den. Thomson derived his poetic 
instincts from his mother, who was a woman of uncommon 
natural powers, and gifted with a great warmth of imag'* 
ination. Southey speaks with great feeling and affection 
of his mother. ** Never,'' says he, in hitj Autobiography 
"was a human being blessed with a sweeter temi>er or 
happier disposition. Slu had an excellent understanding, 
and a readiness of apprehension which I liave rarely known 
8urpasse(L In quickness of capacity, in the kindness of 
her nature, and in that kind of moral magnetism which 
wins the affection of all within her sjdiere, I never knew 
her equal." 

Fontanelle acknowled«;os that ho derived his gifts from 
his mother, the sister of Corneille ; while Charlotte Conlay 
was lineally descended from a nother sister. Dv> Tocque- 
ville's mother was tlie gran<l-ilaughter of Malesherbes. 
Ballanche derived his ])hysiral c:>nstituti(»nfrom his father, 
but, "like most celebrjite<l men,*' says St. IJeuve, " he in- 
herited his feeling and sentiment from his mother." • 

• Portraits ContemjwraiiiSf i. p. 300. 
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ii'*s mother was daughter of the Marquis of Beccaria, 
th6 political philosopher, author of the celebrated Treatise 
on Crimes and Punishments, Kant, tlie German pIiiL 
osopher, was accustomed to declare that he owed to the 
ascendancy of his mother*s character the severe inflexibility 
of his own monil ])rinci2>les. Sir. John ^loore, who fell at 
Coninna, had for his father Dr. M(K)re, the anther of Tklnco 
and many other works, and for his mother the daughter of 
Professor Simson of the University of Glasgow, — a woman 
of extraordinary force of character. 

^lany other instances might be mentioned, — such as 
Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield, whose mother — -a woman of 
character and ability, descended from Drummond of 
Hawthornden, — while his father was a good-for-nothing man 
of fashion. The mother of Lord-Chancellor Erskine was a 
woman of strong judgment ; it was by her advice that .her 
son forsook the navy, and educated himself for the bar, of 
which he proved so great an ornament. The Duke of 
Wellington also greatly resembled his mother, both in 
features and jierson. " She was," says Mr. Gleig, " a 
woman of great ability and strength of character ; '' while 
his father, the Earl of Mornington, was chieHy distinguish- 
ed for his love of music, — his glee of ** Here in Cool Grot '' 
being still atlmired. The Napicrs also were sons of a 
noble, beautiful, and heroic woman. Lady Sanih Lennox, 
the last surviving great-grandnlaughter of Charles IL Lord 
Brougham's mother, for whom he had always a tender 
regard, was the niece of Professor Kobertsoui the historian. 
She was a woman of strong intellectual powers, while his 
father was a country gentleman of very ordinary qu<ilities. 
Baron Cuvier was" the son of a half-]»ay officer, quite un- 
distinguished: but his mother was a woman of superior 
character, who assiduously devoted herself to her son's 
education. Although she did not herself know Latin, she 
made him rei)eat his lessons to her, taught him to draw, 
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encouraged him to read works in history and literature^ and 
developed in him that ]>assion for knowledge, and that 
curiosity for all thingsauimatc and inanimate, which to use 
Curv'ier's own words, *• formed the mainspring of ni}' life." 
Madame de Sovigne was also repeated in her children, — in 
her son the Chevalier, who was so full of grace and spirit 
and in her daughter Madame de Grignan, in whom, says 
St. Beuve, ^'we see reason supreme in all its dignity and 
state.** 

Before leaving this suhject, there is one notable circum- 
stance to be mentioned in connection with the moral char- 
acter of families. "Where the mother is good and virtuous 
— no matter whether the father be reckless, profligate, or 
debased — she can by the influence of her example, and the 
coercive power of her gentleness and affection, save her 
chiblren, and bring them up to virtuous courses in life. 
But when her character is bad — in si»ite of the excellence 
and gooilness of the father — the cases are exceedingly rare 
in which any good comes of the children. No mere edu- 
cational advantages, no surroundings of wealth or comfort, 
will compensate for the want of g<x>d mothers. It is they 
who mainlv direct the influences of home — Home, which 
is the seminarv not onlv of the social affections, but of the 
ideas and maxims which govern the world. Nations are 
gathered. out of nurseries, and the leading-strings of chil- 
dren become in the hands of good mothers the reins of 
moral government. 

^lany men of mark have been equally fortunate in both 
parents, and were thus doubly wellborn. Of these Lord 
Bacon was a notable instance. His father. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, held the great seal for the first twenty ye,irs of 
Elizabeth*s reign. He was a man of high culture, of noble 
character, and eminent alike as a lawyer and statesman; 
for he ranked next to Burleigh amongst the great men of 
his time. 1 bacon's mother was Anne Cooke, one of the 
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daughters of the learned Sir Anthony Cooke. She was a 
woman of uncommon learning and numerous accomplish- 
ments^ — a good Greek and Latin scholar, and acquainted 
with most of the modern languages. She translated 
Ochine's sermons from the Tuscan, and Bishop Jewel's 
Apology from the Latin. Her three sisters were equally 
learned and accomplished. ^lildred, the eldest, married 
the great Lord Burleigh, and was described by Roger 
Ascham as the best Greek scholar amongst the women of 
England, with the exception of Lady Jane Grey. Lady 
Burleigh's son Robert, Earl of Salisbury and Lord High- 
Treasurer, was a man of great energy and far-reaching 
sagacity ; he was acknowledged to be one of the ablest 
ministers of his time. Of the two remaining sisters, 
Elizabeth wrote epistles and elegies in Greek and Latin, as 
well as made translations from the French ; and the third 
sister, Katherine, was famous for her scholarshii> in He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, as well as for her talent in poetry 
Queen Elizabeth herself was a proficient in languages, be- 
ing learned in Latin and Greek, as well as in French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German. 

Luthor, Tasso, Schiller, Goetho, Burns, and "Wesley, 
were alike fortunate in both parents. Luther's mother has 
been described as "a virtuous, chaste, and God-fearing 
girl, the pride of Moerha."* His father, John, was a man 
of unsoj)histicated honesty and firmness of puri>08e ; his 
character was not inaptly symbolized by his arms — a ham- 
mer on a granite block. Tass(»'8 father, Bernardo, was a 
poet of considerable distinction, though his fame has been 
thrown into the shade bv that of his son : while his mother 
was a woman of the most tender and beautiful character. 
During the exile of her husband, she carefully nurtured 

* Audin, Uisioire de Martin Luther. 
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the genius of lier son, who warmly returned her a£fection.* 
Schiller inlierited his mother's nature, closely resembling 
licr in face, form, and temperament. He had the same 
tall and stender figure the same light hair and weak eyes, 
the same broad forehead and melancholy expression of 
countenance. The mother, like her son, was pious, earnest, 
and enthusiastic, hod a kei*n relish of the beauties of 
nature, and was passionately fond of music and ix)etrT. 
But Schiller's father also was a man of singular probity 
and excellence of character, and in the midst of difficult- 
ies held on his way as a diligent cultivator of phil- 
osophy and science. Goethe, too, exhibited in his 
character the mingled excellence of both his parents. ^* I 
inherited from my father," he said, "a certain sort of 
eloquence calculated to enforce my doctrines on my auditors, 
and from my mother I derived the fancy of representing 
all that imagination can conceive, with energy and vivacity." 
She was a woman of strong good sense, brimful of affection, 
a charming letter-writer, and in all respects a most esti- 
mable woman. An enthusiastic admirer of her son, after 
a lengthened interview with her, said : " Now do I under- 
stand how Goethe has become the man that he is." 

Burns, the poet, inherited his intellectual qualities from 
his father — an excellent man, full of good sense, and man- 
ly in character. Burns Jicknowledged that he was indebt- 
ed to him for whatever wistlom he possessed. " I have 
met," he adds, " with but few who have understood men> 
their manners and their ways, equal to him." Bums re- 

* Moore, in his Life of Byron, says : ** In many instances, the 
mothers of illustrious poets have hail reason to be proud no less of 
the afifection than of the glory of their sons; ana Tasso, Pope, 
Grav, and Cowper are among tiiese memorable examples of filial 
tenderness. In the lesser poems of Tasso, there are few thinprs so 
beautiful as his description, in the '^Canzone to the Metauro,'' of his 
first parting with his mother : — 

" Me dal sen dalla madre empia fortuna 
Paigoletto Ulvelse,'* etc. 
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semblcd )iim also in liis irritiiblo and melanclioly tempera- 
ment, which cast so lieavy a shadow upon his own life 
But he also resembled his mother who is described as " a 
very sagacious woman." Like the mother of Scott, she 
early kindled the genius of her son by reciting to him the 
ancient ballads of his country. And thus the boy's iK>etic 
nature was nurtured and expanded through the influence 
of parental example and affection. 

John Wesle}' was equally well endowed by his father and 
mother. The "NVesleys* were a staunch, self-reliant, per- 
severing breed of men. For four generations at least, 
various members of the family were eminent as ministers 
and clergymen, and stout vindicators of the rights of con* 
science. The Itev. liartholomew "Wesley, the great-great, 
grandfather of John Wesley, was Nonconformist minister 
at Chammouth, near Lyme, in the time of the Common- 
wealth. He continued staunch to his principles, and was 
ejected from his living at the Kestoration, and died shortly 
after. His son, the llev. John "Wesley, M. A., was an 
eminent oriental scholar. He was appointed vicar of 
"Winterborne, "Whitechurch, Dorset ; and was also, like his 
father, ejected from his living at the Restoration. He had 
been frequently imprisoned, as well as fined; nevertheless 
he continued to preach; but after his last imprisonment he 
died at the earlv ajje of thirtv-four. The He v. Samuel 
"Wesley, son of the martyr and of his wife, a niece of the 
Rev. Thomas Fuller, the Church historian, wjvs the father 
of John and Charles "Wesley, founders of the Methodist 



• It is said that tlie bloo<1 of the Wellesleys runs in the Wesley 
veins. Garret Wellesley, Esq., of Dungannon,T. P. for Meatli, 
considering tlie Wesleys to be of liis family, oiTered to make diaries 
John Wesley's brother, his heir, provided lie would go over and 
settle in Ireland and relinquish his intention of ^oin^ to Oxford. 
The oflfer was not accepted, and Mr. Wellesley left his property 
and his name to his cousin, Richard Colley. afterwards created 
Baron Mohiinirton. father of the first Earl of Momington and grand- 
lather of the first Duke of Wellington. 
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connection. Samuel Weslej was a man of rigorous mind 
and strong convictions. He went to Oxford with a few 
pounds in liis i>ocket, entered himself at Exeter College as a 
sizar or servitor, obtained a scholarship, and got u|>on the 
foundation. He worked his way to a B. A., proceeded to 
Londjn and Wi\s ordained, lie served as a curate in 
London for a year; then as chajdain on board a man-of- 
war for another vear ; and after two more years' service as 
a London cunite, he was api>ointed to the small living of 
South Ormsby in Lincolnshire. "When James IL ])ublished 
his Order in Council comniunding his Declaration f»r Lib- 
erty of Conscience to be read in all the churches Wesley 
w;is urged to support the measures of the court and to 
comply with the King's order ; but he not only refused to 
read the royal Declaration, but preached a sermon against 
it, before an audience composed partly of courtiers, sol- 
diers, and informers. The llevolution of 1G88 took place, 
and he both spoke and wrote in supi>ort of the new order 
of things. In 1693 he was appointed to the living of 
Epworth in Lincolnshire, and it was in the parish parson- 
age that John "Wesley was born. 

"Weslev's mother was also a remarkable woman. She 
was the daughter of another Nonconformist minister, who 
had been ejected at the Ilestoratioii — the eminent Dr. 
Samuel Anneslev, a near relation <»f the Irish Earl of 
Anglesey. Like her husband she also chose her own path 
in religion, and after conscientious inquiry she left the 
Dissenters and joined tlie Church. She was a woman of 
strong convictions in politics as well as religion, and being 
an adherent of the Stuarts, she declined to say Amen to tho 
prayer for King William, which occasioned the temj^orary 
alienation of her husband, who supported the llevolution of 
1688. She was an exemplary and devoted mother, and 
trained her children (of whom there were nineteen in all) 
in the ^vays of honesty, virtue, and goodness. DuYing her 
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husband's absences at Convocation, there being no after- 
noon service on Sundays, slie prayed with her family at 
home, re.od a sermon, and afterwards engaged witli them in 
religious conversation. The parishioners souglit to bo 
allowed to attend these meetings, and at last Mrs. Wesley 
consented. But more persons came than her largest apart- 
ment could hold. Tlie matter was represented to her 
husband during his absence, in such a light that he wrote 
home, requesting her to desist from such assemblages, or at 
all events to obtain some recognized canonical person to 
read for her. She replied to his letter, vindicating hcr 
conduct in such a frank, sincere, and sensible way, that he 
offered no further objection to hcr Sunday readings and 
conversations. Such was the mother of the "NVeslevs ; and 
there can be little doubt that hcr teaching and examjdo 
exercised no slight influence upon the character of her sons. 
Southey, in his Life of Wesley, says, *• John and Charles 
were at this time under their niothi'r's care ; she devoted 
such a projwrtion of time as she could afford to discourse 
with each child by itself, on one night of the week, upon 
the duties and the hopes of Christianity ; and it may well 
be believed that these circumstances of tliclr childhood had 
no inconsiderable influence u]»on their jiroceedings when 
they became the founders and directors of a new com- 
munitv of Christians." * 

But although these and other instances might l»e cited 
to show that capacity and talent and character descend 
from father and mother, or from the mother alone, the 
cases are still more numerous where thev are transmitted 
dircctlv thronjjh the male line. " Like father like son " 
is an old maxim. The same features, as well as the same 
talents, are sometimes handed down for centuries. A 
singular statement was m.'ide in the Times by the late 

«Soutbey, L\fe of Wesley (edition 1804), p. 13. 
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Mr. Tom Taylor, in liis notice of a portrait of Joliii 
Wycliffe in the jn^ssession of the Earl of Denbigh. Mr. 
Taylor says : '- it is a curious incidental verification of the 
heuJ, that a Yorkshire clergyman still living, one of the 
sons of the last "NVvcliffe of Gales, was accosted in Geneva 
l>v a (rerman who had devoted himself to the study of 
Wycliffe's works and history ; and fesked whether he was 
any relation to the celebrated English reformer." Tlie 
German was greatly delighted when he learnt the story of 
the Yorkshireman's descent. The transmission of a family 
face might also be illustrated by a comparison of the features 
of the first Lord Shaftesbury with those of the seventh 
Lord Shaftesbury, the distinguished philanthropist. 

But we have alreadv referred to the curious resemblances 
of faces and features in the portrait galleries of ancient 
families. Take, however, the descent of talents and artistic 
(]ualities — in painters as well as musicians, llaphael's 
father was a painter of merit, and the first teacher of his 
still more distinguished son. Titian's brother, son, and 
grandson, were all artists of merit. There were three 
Bellinis, Venetian artists, the father and two sons, of whom 
Giovanni, the second son of Jacopo, was by far the most 
eminent. The San<;a11os were a familv of Italian artists 
and architects, of whom four achieved high reputation. 
The three Caraccis, kinsmen, were amongst the greatest 
painters of Italy. Xiccolo Abati, the celebrated Italian 
fresco painter, had a brother distinguished as a horse and 
battle painter, and his son and grandson were both artists 
of ability. The five Bassanos, father and f(mr sons, were 
all painters of reputation. Canova's father worked in 
marble, and was also a sculptor. 

It has been the same in France. The three sons of 
Jacob Sigisbert Adam, of Nancy, like their father, were 
all eminent sculptors in the early part of last century. So 
wcire the four Coustous, — Antoine Coysevox, and his two 
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nephews, Nicolas and Guillaume, while Guillaume the 
younger, son of the hist, carried off tlie grand prize of tho 
Academy. The Basires were a family of engravers, who 
handed down the art to sons and grandsons. The Picart.s 
were another family of engravers, of whom Bernard, the 
last, was the most distinguished. There were four Ver- 
nets, all painters, — father, son, grandson, and great grand- 
son. The first flourished at the beginning of last century, 
and last within ou»own time. 

The same artistic lineage is traceable in the Low Coun- 
tries. Thus Cuyp and Paul Potter were both the sons of 
liainters. The younger Matsys hud ft)r his father Quentin 
Matsj's ; his mother also was the daughter of a painter. 
The two Teniers were fattier and son. The three Vaiider- 
veldes were father, son, and grandson. Kafael Mengc wac 
the son of a painter of moderate ability. Among ourselves 
there have been a few similar instances. Xollckuns wa3 
the son of a sculptor. The four Stones were statuarists, — 
father and three sons.* The two Pickersgills were undo 
and nephew. The five Xasmyths of Edinburgh, father and 
son, and three daughters, were painters; perhaps a sixth 
might be added. — the inventor of the steam-hammer, who 
is also an «irtist. 

Then as regards musicians. The two Scarlattis, father 
and son, were alike distinguished ; there was also a grand- 
son, a musical composer, though of less distinction than 
either of his predecessors. The whole of the Bach family 
seem to have been musical. The founder was Veit P>ach, 
the miller of Presburg, who lived early in the sixteenth 
century, and for six generations the musical facult}*^ of tho 
race was transmitted without a break. Down to the middle 
of last century there were fifty-eight male descendants of 

• The following is on their nionnroent in St. Martin's Church :-^ 

** Four rare Stones are gone, 
The father and three sons.'' 
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Veit, all of whom, according to Forkel, were professors of 
music* The genius of the fumily culminated in Jolm 
Sebastian Bach ; four of his sons and five of liis daughters 
were more or leas eminent in the art. Beethoven's father 
and grandfather were musicians by profession. Weber's 
father was a musical fanatic, fiddling everywhere, in the 
streets and in the fiehU. Mozart*s father was a musician 
of ability, — vice-capellnieister and composer to ihc Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg ; but we shall afterwards find what a 
falling off there was in the son of Mozart himself. Haydn's 
father played the harp, " without," it is sa,id, "knowing a 
note of music." Rossini's father was a horn-blower in the 
orchestra of a travelling company. Mendelssohn came of 
a family more distinguished forlearning than for music; 
his grandfather being Closes Mendelssohn; the celebrated 
linguist and philosopher.! 

In many families the talent for learning and politics 
seems to be hereditary. The Scaligers, father and son, 
were equally great as scholars and as critics. So were the 
two Struves, George Adam and his son Burchard Gotthelf ; 
though several members of the family had held high offices 
in the state as lawvers and statesmen. Gerard and Isaac 
Vossius, father and son, were the greatest scholars of their 
time. So were the two Casaubons, father and son, alike 
distinguished for their learning. The two Aldinis, Gio- 
vanni and Antonio, — the one distinguished as a statesman 
and the other as a philoso]>her. — were the nephews of 
Galvani, the discoverer of galvanism. The Strozzis of Flor- 
ence were celebrated for their eminence as scholars and 
politicians during three centuries. Another branch of the 
same familv settled at Ferrara, was remarkable for the 

* Allgemeine Mimiknlhrfte Zeituwj, 1S23. 

t It may be mentioned that Milton inherited his musical tastes 
from his father who was an excellent musician and composer, 
though a scrivener; some of his compositions being preserved in 
iiumey^a IlUtory qf Music. 
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number of poets and critics which it contained. The 
Stephenses (Etiennes), orginally French, were great print- 
ers and scliolars. No fewer than ten members of tlie family 
achieved the highest eminence in scliolastic literature dur- 
ing more than two centuries. The Basnage family were 
equally eminent as preachers, lawyer, and scholars. The 
D'Aubignes of Geneva, originally French, produced, during 
three centuries, persons of great eminence as scliolars, 
divines, and historians. The three brothers Schlegel were 
almost equally great as scholars and critics. In the United 
States we find three members of the Adams familv — »Tohn 
Adams, President; John Quincey Adams, and Charles 
Francis Adams — all eminentfor their ability as statesmen. 
Tlio three Mathers — Kichard, Increase, and Cotton, — 
father, son, and gi-andson — were alike eminent in connec- 
tion with divinity. The tombstone erected to their 
memory in Dorchester churchyard, Massachusetts, bears 
the following inscription : — 

** Under this stone lies Kiclianl Mather, 
Who had a son greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater tlian either." 

The descent of heroic qualities in the male line is 
strikingly illustrated by the history of the members of the 
House of Nassau'. They first emerged into historical notice 
in the middle of the eleventh centur\'. The elder branch 
remained in Gernuiny, ascended the Imperial throne in 
the thirteenth century in the ]>er8on of Adolphus of !Xas- 
sau, and gave to the country many electors, bishops, and 
generals. The younger and more illustrious brancli led the 
Dutch in their struggle for freedom against the Imperial 
lK)wer of Spain and Franco. "William I. of Orange, 
" William the Silent," as he was called, was the first to head 
the Duteh in their fight against the tyranny of Charles V. 
and his son Philip II. He had strong enemies to contend 
against in the Duke of Alva, Don John of Austria, and 
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Alessandro Farnese of Parma, supported by powerful 
Spanish and Italian armies. But he contended agaiiifit 
them with success, and eventually established the famous 
Treaty of Utrecht, which formed the lasting basis of the 
l>utch llepublic* 

A price was set uj)on his head, and he was assassinated 
by an agent of his enemies; but his work was continued by 
^laurice, Prince of Nassau, who was elected stadtholder in 
his father*s stead, and with the help of the English forces 
he was able to rid Holland of the tyninny of Spain. His 
half-brother, Frederick Henry, 8uccee<led him ; and then 
came William III., Prince of Orange, the second conquerer 
of England. Indeed the two histories of Mr. Motley — 
the Jlise of the hutch llepuhlic and the History ofO^e 
United Netherlands — are the best of all monuments to 
the heroic valor of the men of the House of Nassau. 

Statesmanship also seems to be hereditary. The Stanleys 
of the reign of Edward II. and III. have their representa- 
tives in the reign of Victoria ; and the Cecils of the reign of 
Elizabeth are represented by the present Lord Salisburj'. 
The Russells of tlic reign of Charles II. have still their 
modern representatives. The Scotch family of Beaton or 
I>ethune continued statesmen, churchmen, and diplomatists 
for more than two hundred years. Among modern states- 
men we lind tlie two Pitts, father and son ; the two Foxes, 
father and son — Lord Holland and Charles James Fox, — 
to whom might be tulded the late Lord Vassal Holland; 
the two Peels, father and son, and their successor, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; tlie two Cannings, 



* The talents and virtues of the Nassau fainilv were continued 
ni the female line. Charlotte. Duchess of Treinoneile, was tlie 
daughter of William second Prince of Orange ; and it M-as her 
daughter, Charlotte, married to Lonl Strange.— afterwanis Earlof 
Derby, — who conducted the drfenee of Lntlnmi House against the 
Parliamentary anny, — one of the most remarkable exploits of that 
chivalrous age. 
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father and son, as well as " the Great Elchie " — ^Lord Strat- 
ford Canning (de Bedcliffe). The Temples have also been 
distinguished for their hereditary gifts of learning, elo. 
quence, and statesmanship, which culminated in the late 
Lord Palmerston, Prime Minister. 

Distinction in law and literature also seem to run in 
families. Mr. Francis Gal ton has, in his Jlereditary 
Oenius,* given an elaborate account of the judges of Eng- 
land between 1660 and I860 from which it appears that a 
large number of them possei»sed one or more eminent re- 
lations, though it must be confessed that the greater num- 
ber, and those the most distinguished, had no relations 
likelj to advance their position in society or in law. 

Besides the above instances, the Sheridans seem to have 
possessed the most striking hereditary talent for several 
generations. The first man of reputation in the family 
was Dr. Thomas Sheridan, tlie intimate friend and choice 
companion of Jonathan Swift. He was a scholar, wit, and 
musician, but at the same time slovenly, indigent, and 
utterly ignorant of the value of money. His son, "Man- 
ager Tom," wsis celebrated as an actor and theatrical man- 
ager. He M'as also the author of a Life of Dean Sxcifty 
and of a Dictionary of the English Language. 

The son of " Manager Tom " was the Kight Honorable 
Richard Hrinsley Sheridan, the author of some of our best 
plays — the scholar, wit, and orator, — who excelled his 
father and grandfather, and surpassed them in his reckless 
gayety and improvidence. But the line of genius did not 
stop with him. His son Tom was a man of great ability, 
though the sad fortunes of his father threw a blight upon 
his life ; but his daughters, the Honorable Mrs. Norton 
and the Honorable Mrs. Blackwood, both women of genius, 

restored the intellectual reputation of the family, which is 

*■ 

• Francis Gallon, F. II. S., Tlerediiartj Genius : an Inquiry into 
Us Laws and Coimequenccs, ISOO. 

15 
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now represented by the Earl of Dufferin, the noble up- 
holder of the reputation of England in India. 

Tlie Coleridges also have been a family of ability, \a 
poetry as in law. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet and 
dramatic critic; his son Hartley, the poet, in many 
respects like his father ; another son, the Kev. Derwcnt 
Coleridge, who rose to distinction as a clergyman and an 
author; and Sara Coleridge, the only daughter, who also 
achieved mudi fame as a poet and author. Henry Nelson 
Coleridge was a nephew of Samuel Taylor ; he was dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, author, and lawyer. But tlic most 
celebrated lawyer of the family was Sir John Taylor Cole- 
ridge, also a ne])hew of tlie poet, who, after a triumph:mt 
career at Oxford, embraced the law, and rose step by step 
to one of the higliest offices on the bench of judges. He 
Wiis a man of great literary attainments, and was ior a 
time, until almost overwhelmed by business, editor of the 
Quarterly Jievietc. The present legal representative of 
the family is Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief-Justice of Eng- 
land. 

The Tytlers, of Woodhouselee, Edinburgh, have pro- 
duced a like succession of men eminent as historians and 
lawyers. William Tytler, author of the Inquiri/ into t/te 
JEcidence agaiiiH Mary Queen of Scots, had for his son 
Lord Woodhouselee, the judge and historian and for his 
grandson Alexander Eraser Tytler, author of one of the 
best histories of Scotland. His two daughters are also 
well-known as writers of admirable historical tales. 

The Taylors of On gar have also been an essentially 
literary family, numbering amongst them Charles Taylor, 
the learned editor of Calmet; Isaac Taylor, who, though 
the inventor of the beer-tap and the perfector of a machine 
for engraving upon copper (which occupied him seven 
years), was also the author of the Natural History ofEnr 
thusia$n\^ and other works which had an immense repute- 
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tion in tlieir day ; Jeffrey Taylor, author of the Apostolic 
Af/e in JJritain / Anne and Jane Taylor, authors of many 
hi «;hly popular works; and the Rev. Isaac Taylor, eldest 
son of tlie author of the Natural History of JEnthusiasnij 
aud himself tlie author of Words and Places and other 
memorable works, who is now the living roiiresentative of 
the family. 

The Kemble family presents perhaps the most remark- 
able gr<»up of actors and actresses ever known. Amongst 
them we find lloger Kemble (some say the original name 
was Campbell), manager of a theatre at Prescott in Lanca- 
shire, about the middle of last century. From him were 
descended John Philip Kemble, Sarah Kemble (afterwards 
Mrs. Siddons), George Stephen Kemble, Prances Kemble, 
Charles Kemble, and Elizabeth Kemble. They were all 
great actors and actresses. In the third generation we 
find Adelaide Kemble (afterwards Sartoris), and Frances 
Kemble (afterwards l>utlor), both of whom arrived at dis- 
tinction as actresses, the latter also as an author. The old 
actor M2U!klin, when close ui)on a hundred years old, ad- 
dressing John Kemble, said to him: "Sir, I have known 
your family from generation to generation. I have seen 
vou act, vounpj man ; and I liJive seen vour father, sir ; and 
I have seen your grandfather, sir : he was a great actor." 
It may be added that John Mitchell Kemble, son of 
Charles, was one uf the greatest Anglo-Saxon scholars of 
his age. 

There are other cases where the hereditary talent has not 
lasted so long, but proceeded merely from the father to the 
son or daughter. For instance, there were the two Colmans, ' 
the two Keans, the two "NVedgewoods, the two D*Israelis, 
the two ^lills, the two Stewarts, the two Allan Kamsays, 
the two Mjicaulays. the two Charles Lyells, the two Stephen- 
sons, the two lirunels. We have alsoNecker the financier, 
and his celebrated daughter, ^Lidame de Stael ; Dr. Burney 
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and Ilia daughter, Madaiue D*Arblay ; Edgeworth aud his 
daughter, tlie well-known novelist ; Tluu^keruy and hi;i 
daugliter, Mrs. Kitchic, author of J^lizabeth and other 
novels. Lucas, in his work on heredity, says that the as- 
cending movement of the exalted f;u*ulties of most foundera 
of families is nearly always arrested at the third genera- 
tion, seldom goes on to the fourtli, and hardly ever trans- 
cends the fifth. And very often it never goes beyond the 
first generation, beginning and stopping there. 

To most |>ersons it might at first sight ap|>ear absurd 
that the talent for science and scientitic research ran in the 
blood ; vet there are man v singular illustrations of this form 
of heredity. The Cassinis, whose names are so intimately 
identified with the historv of astronomv. held the office of 
French Astronomers-Iioval in succession for a hundred and 
twenty-two years. There were no fewer than eight mem- 
bers of the liernouilli family, of different degrees of distinc- 
tion, during four generations. Like the Cassinis, they 
were principally distinguished for their mathematical 
genius. The Gregories uf Aberdeen — though connected 
with Hob Roy Macgregor — were distinguished during three 
generations for their ability in physical science. Aliout the 
middle of the seventeenth century James Gregory, a pro- 
ficient in mathematics, invented the reflecting telescope ; 
while his brother David, also eminent in matliematics, was 
the first person in Scotland who ]K>ssessed and used a 
barometer. The descendants of the twobn»thers extended 
the reputation of the family, more ]>articularly in connec- 
tion with natural science ; and it is stated by Chalmers, in 
his Diographical I)iciionarif that not fewer than sixteen 
Gregories at different times held professorships, principally 
in Scotch universities. Tlie 1 Jells were another Scotch 
family, distinguished alike in law, surgery, and jjhvsiology, 
of whom Sir Charles Dell wius one of tlie last but not the 
least eminent. The Monros of Edinburgh were distiu* 
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guislied as anatomists during four generations. The Hun- 
ters William and John, achieved a European reputation, 
their sister being the mother of the celebrated Dr. Matthew 
l^aillie and of Johanna Baillie, the {>ootes8 and dramatist. 
There were six Sowerbys, all more or less eminent as 
naturalists. 

The Herschels, father and son, were alike great as as- 
tronomers; and Caroline Lucretia, sister of the elder 
Herschel, was as close and as patient an observer as either, 
having discovered seven new comets by means of the 
telescope which her brother had made expressly for her 
use. In 1798 she published, at the expense of the Itoyal 
Society, a Catalogue of iStar 8 , taken f roni Mr. Flamsteed's 
observations, — an astronomical work of great value. At the 
death of her brother, in 1822, she returned to Hanover 
at the age of seventy-two, to end her days there, l^ut she 
was not idle ; she continued her astronomical work, and in 
1828 she completed a catalogue of the stars observed by 
her brother, for which the Astronomical Society of London 
awarded her their gold medal. She died in 1848, in her 
ninety-eighth year. The Darwins also have exhibited their 
talent for original investigation for four generations ; 
Charles Darwin, the author of the Orif/in of Sjyecies, being 
the grandson of Dr. Darwin, poet and naturalist, as well as 
medical j^ractitioner ; while George ])arwin, the son of 
Charles, caiue out second wrangler at Cambridge, and is 
distinguished, for his knowledge of natural history and 
physiology. 

One might suppose, from these and other instances, that 
heredity was universiil. In mere physical formation it 
prevails to a large extent. You find such things as warts 
and squints running in fa'milies ; and not only so, but thick 
skins and thin skins ; scaly skins ; six toes and six fingers; 
blindness and color blindness ; rickets and hare-lip ; long 
arms and long legs ; wooden heads and even wooden legs. 
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Why wooden legs ? Tlierc was a sea-going family on the 
south coast; famous for many generations for its naval cap- 
tains and admirals. Thev were in many hard sea fis^hts, 
and often came home mutilated, and required the caq^en- 
ter's help to enable them to walk. Hence it came to be 
said that " wooden legs ran in the famil}-." 

Jeremy Bentham*even held that snoring was hereditary. 
" If a Bentham/' said he, " does not snore, he is not legiti- 
mate. My father snored, my mother snored, and if my 
nephew does not snore, he is an impostor.''* But what is 
of even more imj>ortance than snoring, idiocy is heretlitary, 
"We know," says Haller, in \\\^ Elements of Phijsiology* 
" a very remarkable instance of two noble females who got 
husbands on account of their wciilth, although they were 
nearly idiots, and from whom the mental defect has extend- 
ed for a century into several families, so that some of all 
their descendants still continue idiots in the fourth and 
even the fifth generation." 

A more lutlicrous case is that of a rich tradesman, who 
with his wealth, introduced his manners into an aristocratic 
family. When anything mean or shabby was done by his 
successors, the common remark was, " Oh ! it is only the 
old skinner cropj)ing up." In Smollett's novel of Perefjrint 
Pickle, the hero finds a pretty young gii)sy on the road, 
takes her home, dresses her like a lady, educates her, takes 
her to balls and dances with her. At last she was thought 
to be perfect. She went to a card party, where she found 
a distinguished lady cheating her; and then the virulence 
of her nature broke out at a rush ; she abused her antago- 
nist, cursed and swore at her, and left the room with abom- 
inable words and gestures — all in the old gypsy manner. 
" You cannot make a silken purse out of a sow's ear." 

There is one thing that heredity does not influence ; and 

•liowring, McmoirM of BenUiatUy p. 5C7. 
t Elem. Phyniol^ lib. xxiv.ect. 2, { 8 
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Shelley, and Mrs. Shelley ! What a romance is the history 
of his birth!" Keats had no poetic lineage. His father 
was a livery-stable keeper, and his mother was only dis- 
tinguished for her love of jileasure, which, indeed, occa- 
sioned the premature birth of the poet. 

The cases are very numerous where men of illustrious 
birth have shown no indications of the talent and genius 
which distinguished their progenitors. Indeed they have 
often displayed an exactly opposite character. The ancients, 
notwithstanding their regard for birth and nobility, were 
not insensible to the facts which stood against their theory. 
" Noble sons do not always spring from noble fathers," 
said Sophocles, "nor evil from evil; but there is no trust- 
ing to anything mortal." Themistocles was able to make 
his son a good horseman, but he failed to mak« him a good 
man. Aristides, Pericles, and Thucydides, alike failed 
with their sons. Germanicus, one of the wisest and most 
virtuous of Roman generals, and Agrippina, his wife, one 
of the most noble and virtuous of women, had six children, 
not one of whom displayed a particle of the goodness of 
their parents. Two of them — a son, Caius Caesar, better 
known as Caligula ; and a daughter, Agrippina, — earned 
an exceptional infamy by the baseness of their crimes. 
Agrippina was the mother of Xero, one of the greatest 
monsters of antiquity : yet Nero had Seneca for his tutor. 
The Emj^eror Marcus Aurelius, was a model of virtue and 
learning; while his son, the Emperor Commodus, was a 
monster of cruelty. Young Scipio, the son of Africanus, 
was a ffjol and a prodigal. Marcus, the drunkard, was the 
son of Cicero, who dedicated to him the famous work De 
Officiis. Arcadius and Honorius were the weak and un- 
happy sons of the great Theodosius. 

To come to more recent times. No Paladin was more 
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renowned for heroic piety than Count Jocelline of France, 
and vet he was succeeded hv a son infamous for his drunk- 
enness and luxury ; who lost his father's principality, and 
died of hunger. The virtuous and warlike Edwjird I. of 
Enghiiul was 8uccee<led h}' his son. Edward II., the vicious 
and pusillanimous. The brother of the j)ious Saint Louis 
was the cruel Charles of Anjou. 

For some years after Sir Thomas IMore's marriage 
his wife had only daughters, and prayed anxiously for a 
boy. At last the boy came, who, on arriving at man's 
estate, proved weak and simj)le. Sir Thomas said to his 
wife : " Thou prayedst so long for a boy, that he will be a 
boj' 80 long as he lives.'' I^^i^ly? the controversial divine, 
had a boy who was a sorr}' fool, and was quite the reverse 
of his father. The son may strive to live on his sire's re- 
nown, yet forfeits all chance of obtaining any himself, 
except for his arrogant folly. A French proverb says : 
"Happy are the children whose fathers are d d ; " a 
rough way of saying, " Lucky are the sons who do not 
depend for respect oh the virtues of their fathers." 

Luther's son completely disappointed him. He wasun- 
rulv and disobedient. Waller's eldest son was disinherited 
and sent to Xew Jersev as *' wanting in common under- 
standing.*' llichard Cromwell — Oliver's son — was wholly 
unlike his father and mother; he was indolent and apa- 
theti(% and glad to lay aside the great office of state to 
which he succeeded. The son of William Penn, the Quaker 
was a roysterer, or what is commonly called a scamjx The 
son of John Howard, the philanthropist, was a vicious pro- 
fligate, and his life was closed by the premature extinction 
of reason. Addison's only survivor was a daughter, of 
weak intellect. Lord Chesterfield "WTote some remarkable 
letters to his son, enjoining ])olitenesa and good manners ; 
and yet the son grew up ill-bred find a l>oor. Sir Walter 
Scott's son was a cavalry officer, who was ashamed of his 
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father's literary reputation, and boasted tliat lie had never 
read liis novels. Among other anomalies of descent, it may 
be added that Tom Paine (of the Age of Heaaon) had for 
his father a worthy Quaker of Thetford ; William Godwin 
was the son of an Inde])cndent minister of Lowestoft ; and 
Pranl:lin*8 son was a loyalist, and died a pensioner of the 
British Government. 

Even in art, the same anomalies prevail. Voltaire has 
observed in \\\a Life of Moliere, — *'on a remarque que 
presquc tous ceux qui de sont fait un iiom d:ins les beaus- 
arts les ont cultives nial^re leurs parents, et que la nature 
a toujours etc en eux ]»lus forte que Teducation." It is 
quite true, that in the grotiter number of cases, artists have 
had to force their way up amidst the greatest obstacles ; 
Claude Lorraine, tlie pastry cook ; Tintoretto, the dyer ; 
Giotto, the peasant-boy; Zingaro, the gypsy; and artists 
in our own country, sucli as ( )j)ie and Komney, who were 
carpenters; Nortlicotc, a watchmaker; Jackson, a tailor; 
Etty, a printer; and Luiigh. a stone-mason. Reynolds said 
that it was nut birth that nuidetiie artist, but opportunity, 
application, and industry. Nature must, it is true, supply 
the gift; but it is only continuous labor that can develop 
it. Ilembrandt, one c»f the greatest of artists, had a son, 
Titus, whom he carefully. trained to be a painter; but all 
his efforts were failures, jind the only reputation that Titus 
achieved wjvs — that he was the son of his father. 

AVhon Blanquini, the musician, Wiis at Milan, he desired 
to pay his respects to the son of the celebrated Mozart. 
He found him in his office, saluted him, and congratulated 
him upon his glorious birth. Young Mozart was some- 
what gruff, and answered only with monosyllables. "But 
really, sir," said the visitor, "is it true that you are the son 
of the great Mozart? '• — "Yes.'- — "You have come then 
into this country of the arts, protected by the shadow of your 
father." — " Umph I '' — " I hope, sir, you take great jdeas- 
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urc ill the piano or the violin ? " — "What the devil do 
you take me for? I don't love music." "What ? are not 
you a musician ? '' — " No sir, I am a banker. This is the 
music that I like ; " and thrusting his hand into a pile of 
louis d'ors, he let them fall, jingling with the sound of gold, 
upon the counter. " That," he said, " is the music tliat I 
like." Blanquini left his presence in disgust. 

The ignominious end of great linos is common. The 
noble line of Hastings, — descended from kings, with the 
blood of Plantagenet in its veins, as well as that of the 
pious Countess of Huntingdon, — expired in the person of a 
companion of blacklegs. "The tenth transmitter of a 
foolish face,^' as Byron says, " amounts to little." The old 
line of Staffords was last traced to a cobbler who never 
went tdtra crepicUim. The De Veres closed in a twentieth 
earl, who tainted his noble blood with shame. A descend- 
ant of the Dudleys took toll at a turnpike within sight of 
the towers that gave name to the barony of which he was 
co-heir. The last of the Plantagenets officiated as a 
sexton at a West End church. The Newgate Calendar 
contains the end of one noble lord whose ancestors " came 
in with the conquerar." The lineal descendant of Dermott 
MacMurrough, the last traitor-king of Leinster, was re- 
cently found working, under the name of Doyle, as a 
stone-mason at Liverpool. The representative of the Earl 
of Ulster, who flourished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was recently a policeman in the Liverpool force. The 
grandson of one of the most eminent members of the Irish 
Parliament, who was not only distinguished as an orator 
but as a beautiful lyric poet, was recently acting as bar- 
man in a spirit vault near the Liverpool Exchange. The 
last descendant of Vasco de Gama acted as a butler. Such 
are a few among the many instances of degradation of 
lineage, as well as of the mutabilities of fortune. 

"The king," says Landor, " may scatter titles and 
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dignities till lords, like the swarm of Dons in Sancho's 
Island; shall become troublesome as so many flesh-flies ; 
but he may not save those amongst whom he scatters them 
from rottenness and oblivion." " The Emperor/' said 
Gregory the Great, *'can make an ape be called a Lion, but 
he cannot make him become one." An illustrious birth 
can only be ennobled by virtue, and that is a title of 
nobility which the king cannot bestow. James I. sold his 
l)eeniges for cash, at the same time declaring, "Na! nal I 
can mak a man a lord, but I canna mak liim a gentle- 
man ! " 

The noble chivalrv of the heart must be lield as an in- 
alienable privilege, which is the gift of G<kI alone. Hence 
the best among our great men are what are called jxirvenus. 
Persons of low origin may have noble minds, and become 
noble by their goodness, virtue, and works. The grand 
distinction which alone merits love and admiration is 
wholly independent of that adventitious splendor which, 
however it mav adorn and assist, can never of itself con- 
stitute greatness. The son of a wool-staj)ler is the most 
distinguished man in English story, and the son of a 
butcher one of the most graceful of gentlemen in the round 
of English verse. Genius is like the wind, that bloweth 
where it listeth. Genius bursts through circumstances, 
and makes a way for itself. Patience seeks a way, but 
genius makes one. 

The highest minds have been created rather than devel- 
oped. We have seen families comparatively low in intel- 
lect, rise and bring out of their line a great genius. How 
is it that genius is breathed into one man, while it was 
dormant in his obscure father and mother ? Is this by the 
law of development or by the law of creation ? It has been 
by the law of growth, as well as of development and crea- 
tion. We breathe the breath of an indejjendent life avr 
cording to existing laws; and when the inspiration of 
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genius begins, the law of creation acts as it has done from 
tlie beginning. 

It is ti-ue that every man*s mind is more or less influ- 
enced by circumstances and surroundings. Men are mmlc 
by the times in which they live. Provided they inherit 
energy and force of will, their powers are developed by 
encounters with difficulty and obstruction, and they bi»- 
come famous. In the case of their sons the circumstances 
are different. They have not been influenced by encounter 
with difficulty ; their wa}' of life has been made too easy 
for them ; they are satisfied to enjoy the celebrity of their 
fathers, and at length sink into the herd of common men.* 

How many parvenus and adventurers have there been ? 
Among the greatest — Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, Burns, and Wordsworth, among 2>oets ; New- 
ton, Davy, Watt, and Faraday, among philosojdiers ; Them- 
istocles, Cajsar, William the Conqueror. Pizarro, ("orten, 
and Buonaparte among warriors ; Burke, Sheridan, Can- 
ning, Peel, Lyndliurst, Cobden, and D'lsraeli, among 
statesmen; Jeremy Taylor, Bunyan, Tillotson, Dr. John- 
son, Kichardson, Carlyle, among literary men and divines; 
Arkwright, Brindley, ALaudslay, the Brunels, the StejditMi- 
sons, among mechanics and engineers ; and nearly all the 
artists and sculptors. 

America also is a country of j)arvenus. Though many 
men there have achieved greatness, very few of the more 
distinjjuished have Won inheritors of fame and fortune. 

* " Je me Itoriierai u faire remarquerquo lo flls d'lm lioramcdiA- 
tiiigue' dans les sciences ou les lettres est rarenient plac^ au milieu 
des circumstances qui out concouru a la c£\ibT\ii6 de ton pere, el 
qu'il lui est onlinairement plus agr^ablc de jouicr det reflultats 
avantageux de cette ccl^britc, que de faire det efforts pour en 
acquerir une qui lui soil personnelle : et qu enfln, il est plus com- 
niun de voir ie ills d'un savant marcher diimement sur let tra^'os 
de son pere, que le filsd'un po^te sMllu^tfedans leculte des musrs: 
rimagination est-elle done moins licr<yitaire que le Jugement ? '' 
Tissot, De le 8anU des Gens de Lcttrea, Kditc par jk>ittcau, 
p. 87. 
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Washington, though a country farmer and surveyor, was 
almost the only gentleman hy right of birth in that aston- 
ishing company of thinkers and actors. Franklin was 
originally a printer ; Sherman, a shoemaker ; Knox, a 
bookbinder ; Green, a blacksmith ; John Adams and Mar- 
shall, the sons of j)oor farmers ; and Hamilton, the most 
subtle, fiery, and electric;il genius of them all, was origin- 
ally the clerk to a shopkeeper. Daniel Webster, the son 
of a farmer, was rescued from the occupation of a drover 
by the sagacity of Christopher Gore. Calhoun was the 
son of a tanner and currier ; and the father of Henry Clay 
was of the poorest class of Baptist ministers ; Thomas 
Corwin was a waggoner; Silas "Wright, a mechanic; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a rail-splitter, and then a worker on the flat 
boats which navigated the Mississippi ; and the present 
President of the United States was originally a school- 
master. De Bruyfere finely said of such illustrious persons : 
"These men have neither ancestors nor jwsterity; they 
alone compose their whole race.'' 

There is no doubt about the parvenus. They are the 
men who do the great work of the world. They quarry oat 
its grandest thoughts, write the most enduring works, do 
the greatest deeds, paint the finest pictures, and carve the 
noblest statues. For tlie parvenus are of the peoj)le, be- 
long to them, and sjiring from them. Indeed, they are the 
people themselves. In recognizing the great parvenu 
spirit of this age wo merely recognize what, in other 
words, is designated as the dignity of labor, the right of 
industry, the jK)wer of intellect. For real honor is due to 
the man who honestly carves out for himself, by his own na- 
tive energy, a name and a fortune, diligently exercising 
the powers and faculties which belong to him as a man. 

It has frequently been remarked that men of genius are 
for the most part childless. Many remain unmarried, and 
even when married they have left few children, and these 
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soon die off. Mr. Croker, in liis edition of the X//e of 
Jo/uison, says : *• It is remarkable tliat none of our j?reat, 
and few even of our second-rate jKiets, liave left posterity, 
— Shakespeare, Jonson, Otway, Milton, Dryden, llowe, 
Addison. Pope, Swift, Gay, Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowjx'r, 
have left nu inheritors of their namfes.*' To these might 
be added Lord Ih'ron and Sir Walter Scott, who have no 
male survivors. It seems as if it were ordained that the 
children of the brain are the only j)rogeny of great men 
which are destined to endure. Sir Isiuic Newton left no 
heir. The male branch of Sir Christopher Wren's family 
is extinct. The races of Sir Joshua Ivevnolds, Dr. John- 
son, Oliver Goldsmith, I5rindlev, Telford, Faradav. have 
ceased to exist. George Stej)henson and his son Kobert 
left no direct successor. Some of the great men above- 
mentioned were unmarried, so that no (»ther issue remains 
but their Children of the Brain. *' Surely," says Ihicon, 
"a man shall see the Noblest works and Foundations 
have proceeded from Childless men ; which have sought 
to express the Images of their Minds, when those of their 
Bodies have failed. So the care of Posteritv is most in 
them that have no l*osteritv." * 



• Essay Vll : ** Of Parents and CliUdreu." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LITERARY AILMENT : OVER BRAIN-WORK. 

II ne faut pas se meconaitre, nous sommes corps autant qa*- 
esprit. — Pascal. 

"I'll tell it,** said Smellfungus, <<to the world." 'Ton had 
better tell it to your physician.*^— Sterne, q/" SmolltiL 

Then give place to the physician, for the Lord hath created him: 
let him not go from thee, for thou hast need of him. — Ecclt^iah' 
ticu8. 

Strength of Nature in Youth passeth over many Excesses which 
are owing a Man till his Age. Disceme of the comming on of 
Yeares. and think not to do the same Things still; for Age will not 
be Defied. — Loud Bacox. 

**Sir Dwarf/' said I undauntedly. '* thy head is very lai^ire. and 
thy feet and limbs somewhat small in proportion.'^ — *'I have 
crammed my head,*' he answered, ** even to the overflowing, with 
knowledge; and I have starved my limbs by uisuse of exercise 
and denial of sustenance!*' — ** Can I acquire wisdom in thy soli- 
tary library ?'*— ** Tliou mayest."— " On what conditions ? " 
** Uenounce all gross and fleshly pleasures, eat pulse and drink 
water, converse with none but the wise and learned, alive and 

dea<l *' — ** Why, this were to die in the cause of wisdom! *' 

— Siu Waltek Scott: Three ijeam before hin death. 

TVe have seen that great men arc great workers. — that 
some great men flower early, and that otliers flower Late. 
Some, however, never flower at all. Tliev tlo not reaeh 
maturity, but sueeunil) in tiieir struggle for greatness, and 
die in the midst of their efforts. 

Southev said of Kirk White : ^* He fairlv died of intense 
application. Cambridge fiuisluMl hini. When his nerves 
were already so overstrained that his nights were utter 
misery, they gave him medicines to enable him to hold out 
during examination for a prize I The horse won, but he 
died after the race ! '* 
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An Oxford student, speaking of a friend, said " He read 
fifteen hours a day, and got a First, but, poor fellow, lie 
also got a brain fever." Of another he said, '' My friend 
was working for honors. One night we heard a tremend- 
ous row in his room, and going in to see what wus the 
matter, we found him sjirawling on the floor in an epileptic 
fit" Dr. Garnett, speaking of his mastery of the IliuJ, 
said : *^ I finished it in a month, but it nearly finished mc." 
He lived, however, to achieve a remarkable reputation as a 
philologist. 

Ease and comfort are not the lot of those who endeavor 
to climb the step of literary fame. The crown of the poet 
is often that of the martyr. There is an old and wise 
saying, ^^ Grod has marked with an emphatic sign the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge : the fruit is sweet and savory, 
but often it causes pain and death." The crown of bays 
conceals the circlet of thorns ; and increase of knowledge is 
often the increase of sorrow. 

" Man," said*Esquirol, " is a nervous machine governed 
by a temperament." " The greatest hero is nothing," said 
Bolingbrokc, *^ in a certain state of the nerves." Balzac 
described genius as an intermittent fever. *^ Heroic souls," 
said a saint, " have no bodies." " Courage, my soul," said 
a father of the church, " and let us defy the weakness of 
the body." But the body is not to be defied, and the 
spirit, great as it is, cannot triumjih over matter. " Men 
of exalted intellect," said Pinel, ** j^erish by their brains, 
and such is the end of many who endeavor to achieve fame 
and honor." 

Poets and artists who produce their works under excite- 
ments, are nervously irritable from the very nature of their 
vocation. Their brain acts on their system like a sort of 
electric machine, constantly giving off nerve-force in cur- 
rents or shocks, the exhausting effect of which is pro- 
portionate to their intensity and duration. There is thus 

16 
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constant waste^ whicli can only be restored by abundant 
rest. But if there be no rest, there is exhaustion, dis- 
organization, and destruction of the vital powers. '^ I hare 
written," said Southey, " a short but very interesting ac- 
count of Lucretia Davidson, an American j>oetess, killed, 
like Kirke White, by over-exciteinent, in her seventeenth 
year. It is a most effective story." * 

It is said that Gounod, tlie great musical composer, is 
alwavs attacked bv a " mvsterious illness " when one of his 
works is about to be produced ; but the mystery is readily 
explained by the nervous excitement and brain-work which 
he had undergone during its composition. Goethe said 
that the composition of each of his great works was followed 
by an illness. Schiller, according to Carlyle, wrote his 
noblest works during the last fifteen years of his life; yet, 
as has been proved, no day of that period passed without 
its load of pain. Carlyle himself said to the students of 
Edinburgli that he found health and literary production 
incompatible, and that as soon as he had begun a work it 
kept him more or less out of sorts until it was finished. 
One of his last works, JFrederick the Great, occasioned him 
a great deal of anxiety and worry; and Mrs. Carlyle said to 
the present author that she thought " it would kill him." 
The late Dr. Darwin couhl never work more than about 
three hours daily. Even talking excited him. When the 
author saw him at his house at Down, he said : '^ The con- 
versation has become too exciting ; you must allow me to 
retire." 

Brain excitement reacts upon the nerves, the stomach, 
the heart, the liver, and indeed upon the entire vital frame- 
work of the svstem. We have few buxom and rosv-faced 
thinkers. " Tristes philosophi et severi," was the expres- 
sion of Varro ; and observation shows them to be pallid. 



* Southey, Life and Correspondence^ vL p. 73. 
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'* sicklied o' er with the pale cast of thought/' if not melan- 
choly and dyspeptic. The paleness of thinkers^ and the 
early whiteness of their hair, resemble the '^ volcano 
covered with snow." 

The action of tlie brain is a sort of vital combustion. It 
gives off fire and heat, and in doing so burns away like 
coals in a grate. Provided tlie fuel of food, sleep, and rest 
are regularly supplied, brain-work is salutary ; but when 
the fuel is deficient, through dyspej^sia. want of exercise, 
or sleeplessness, brain-work is exhausting and eventually 
destructive. The shrewd George Stephenson knew the 
mischiefs of trying to take too much out of one's self. 
When he found his friend Lindley exhausted and depressed 
by too excessive aj>plication to engineering — which is also 
a work of the brain — he said to him, " Now, Lindley, I see 
what you are after : you are trying to get thirty shillings 
out of your pound : my advice to you is — f/ive it ttp,'^ 

When the faculties of the human svsteni are exercised 
in due proportion, and the vital functions are kept in uni- 
son, the result is health. Galen says: "Health is sym- 
metry. Disease is deformity [Sanitas est symetria, morbus 
autem ametria]." But with students eager for promotion, 
the brain and nerves are exercised out of all proportion to 
the rest of their system, and the result is want of symmetry 
and want of health. Man becomes a ganglion ; he is ner- 
vous everywhere — in his bruin, his heart, his stomach, his 
skin, and even his toes. The most potent and delicate of 
organs is overworke<l, while muscular energy becomes 
atrophied. 

Xo doubt the results of brain-work are valued, because 
they achieve j^ower, wealth, and honor ; but at what a 
cost they are often obtained. Over-work, over-pressure, 
wear and tear of brain, end man}' a glorious dream ; and 
even when the desired result is secunMl, it is at the price 
of i»ermanent debility and ill-health. The obscn'ation of 
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Frederick the Great, that man seems more adapted by 
nature for a i>08tilion than for a philosopher, is not without 
some share of truth. Brain-work in moderation \a un- 
questionably healthy, but brain-work in excess is the very 
reverse. All who work their brains too much — ^be they 
mathematicians, philosophers, lawyers, preachers, authors, 
or men of business— do so at the expense of physical 
health. The products of extreme mental labor, like the 
l>earl in the oyster, are frequently accompanied by disease, 
if thev are not the ac^tual results of it. 

In a state of health, the nervous irritability of the system 
is equitably distributed amongst the vital organs, — so much 
for the purposes of digestion, nutrition, circulation, and re- 
])airs of waste ; but where it is for the most part absorbed 
by the brain — the organ of thinking — the other parts of 
the Rvsteni necessarilv suffer. Their functions become 
disturbed or partially suspended. The stomach is the first 
organ that is affected by mental emotion and anxiety. 
Hence dyspepsia, biliary disortlers, gout, and the various 
maladies which afflict sedentary brain-workers. 

Thus all who over-work their brains, do so at the ex- 
pense of health. If the nervous system be too exclusively 
cultivated, the whole system is thrown out of gear ; the 
symmetry of the organs, to use the words of Galen, is inter- 
fered witli ; there is no longer a proper unison and equilib- 
rium, and they cease to be regular in the performance of 
their functions, llenre the wearv stomach — the btdimia^ 
d'jctorwn ! Men may become rich and famous, but what 
are tlie^- without h.ealth ? Tlie trouble of brain-workers 
is not so much in earning their fmnl as in digesting it. To 
use Vogel's just but rather lu<licrous comparison : "Their 
stomachs become •* as weak as blotting-paper.'' Voltaire 
said of President lieuault, so rich in gifts of nature and 
fortune : ** It matters nothing — lie canU dhjest," Voliaire 
wrote to Lord Chesterfield : " My Lord Huntingdon telli 
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me that you have a good stomach, which is worth more 
than a good pair of ears. I don't know which of these 
three evils is worst — to be blind, or deaf, or not to be able 
to digest." 

A German pliysician has said that if we could penetrate 
into the secret foumhitions of human events, we should 
frequently find the misfortunes of one man caused by the 
liver of another.* " Without this accursed bile," said 
Napoleon, ^' we should gjiin no great battles." The Em- 
peror's stiir certainly waned when his health began to fail. 
An ancient writer spoke of the stomach as " the father of 
the family." If this *' father " be not properly nourished 
and rested, he becomes turbulent, vexed, provoked, and 
finally rebels. Sydney Smith said of indigestion: "Old 
friendships have been destroyed by toasted cheese : un- 
pleasant feelings of the body produce corresponding sensa- 
tions in the mind, and a great scene of wretchedness is 
sketched out by a moral of indigestible and un guided 
food-" Dr. Johnson says " every man is a rascal when he 
is sick," meaning that, feeling pain, he becomes malevolent ; 
and if this be true of great diseases, it is true in a less 
degree of the smaller ailments of the body. Hence Swift 
left the house of Pope, where he had been staying, saying 
that it was impossible two sick friends could live together ! 

"Good God I " said Pope, "what an incongruous animal 
is man ! how unsettled in his best part, his soul ; and how 
changeable and variable in his frame of body I — the con- 
stancy of the one shook by every notion, the temperament 
of the other affected by every blast of wind. What is man 
altogether but one mighty inconsistency ? Sickness and 
pain is the lot of one half of him ; doubt and fear the 
portion of the other. What a bustle we make about pass- 
ing our time, when all our space is but a point ! What 
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aims and ambitions are crowded into this little instant of 
our life, which^ as Shakespeare finely words it, is rounded 
with a sleep !" 

There are few of tlie great thinkers wlio have not been 
more or less troubled by dyspepsia. Calvin was a marytr 
to it, as well as to lieadache and sleeplessness. His only 
remedy was abstinence from food and drink : he took only 
one slight meal during the twenty-four hours. How 
different was he from tlie jovial Luther, whose maxim was 
"Wine, wife, and song.'' Yet he, too, was much distressed 
in his brain, comphiining of ^' great pains in the head, and 
violent buzzing in the ear." " When I try to work " he 
said, ^' my head becomes filled with all sorts of whizzing, 
buzzing, thundering noises, and if I did not leave off on the 
instant, I should faint away." The devil, he thought, had 
something to do >vith it ; but the real cause was over brain- 
work and disordered stomach. If he had ceased from his 
labor, he would have been cured ; but that he could not 
and would. not do. When Professor Muirhead of Glasgow 
complained of his health and stomach, his physican, over 
a bottle, advised him to have all his folios collected into a 
heap in the College Square and burnt, and then he would 
soon be well. 

The poet Cowper suffered from the severest depression 
of spirits. His melancholy was so great tliat he was more 
than once driven to tlie verge of suicide. Yet bad digestion 
was the secret of his malady. Had proper attention been 
paid to his food and exercise, lie might have been rescued 
from the misery which he endured through life. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he might have acquired tlie power of managing 
his mind," and even to a grout extent his ailments. But 
all through his disorder the digestive organs were impaired 
and neglected; to use the words of his biographer, the 
process of digestion never jKissed regularly in his frame 
during the years he resided at Norfolk ; and this little 
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sickness or some most grinding calamity, I could have 
Wen delivered out of it into tlie state projMjr for a man in 
this world." 

Once, when upset by over-work and sleeplessness, he 
went down to smoke in the back yard. " Last night,'' he 
says (\i was in June 1838), ** I sat down to smoke in my 
night-shirt in the hack yard. It was one of the beau- 
tifuUest nights; the half moon, clear as silver, looked out as 
from eternity, and the great dawn was streaming up. I felt a 
remorse, a kind of shudder, at the fuss I was making 
about a sleepless niglit, alH>ut my sorrow at all, with a life 
so soon to be absorbed into great mystery above and around 
me. Oh ! let us be patient. Let us call to God with our 
silent hearts, if we cannot with our tongues." 

One of the last letters that Pitt wrote was in answer to 
a friendly and affecionate letter which he had received 
from the Marques Wellesley, in which Pitt desired to see 
him at the first possible moment, adding. *• I am recovering' 
rather slowly from a series of stomach complaints, followed 
by severe attacks of gout ; but I believe I am now in the 
way of real amendment." Pitt, however, never rose from 
his sick-bed. It was said that he was killed by Napoleon's 
victory at Austerlitz, and the defeat of the coalition ; but it 
was his troubled stomach and his repeated attacks of gout 
that eventually carried him off. 

Gout is the disease of a select class. It is for the most 
j>art the rich man's disease, tliough there is also the " \\oor 
man's gout " — probably inherited from ancestors. For it 
is hereditary as well as acquired. Generally speaking, it 
is the result of repletion of food as well as drink, associated 
with deficient exercise. It has afflicted some of the ablest 
men in all ages ; and is five times more frequent in men 
than in women. It may be regarded as a safety-valve of 
the over-worked brain and the over-filled stomach. Svden- 
ham^ the prince of practical ]>hysicians, was the first man 
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minntelr to d«criW tl» die«m»e, »iid re: Ik- himself Tnt^l of 
it. Sydenham Mid f«f gont. - Unlike %n\ <.i}ur «iiM a-f. ii 
kills more rich than jpoor. more wi*^ iliasi *iin].j. . iireat 
kingfs emperor*. j;reiieral*. adminili% and jihiKtjM'j»lifis have 
died of gout. Hen-l«r nature shows her imiiartiality. since 
those whi<h she favors in one way she afflicts in anothor/^ 
Kefiidefl being knoini as the rich man's disease, gout has 
also been dewribed a«? the statesman's disease, because of 
the numerous leading politicians who have l»een afflicttnl 
bv it. L#ord Burleigh, like many other Prime Ministers. 
was 8ubje<'t to gout. Queen Elizabeth, for this reason* 
alwavs made him sit in her presence. She siiid : *' My 
lord, we make much of you, not for your bad legs, but for 
vour good head/' * 

The wise man discovers, from experience, that he who 
uses his brains and his 8tomai*h too much, and his arms, 
legs, and muscles too little, is more likely to have pout» 
than another who uses his functions and faculties with 
moderation and economy. The gout, however, wliieli 
comes by inheritance is very difficult to be got rid of. The 
late Greneral T. Perronet Thompson, during the early part 
of his life, was a victim to gout, which he inherited fioin 
his father and grandfather. Though he led an uetiNe life, 
was for some time a midshipman in the Koyal Navy, tluMi 

• Among poets, literary men, and phllonoplipr^i. wh<» Imvn unf 
fered from gout may be mentioned Milton. ])rvf1cn. Cotimexe, I.m 
Kocliefoucauld, Newion. Sydenham, Leil)nily..*(iniy, Alllrtl. \\\\ 
niens, Storace, Stillingfleet. Dr. J. Gregory, Fieldln'u. t(uiN«n«. t r 
CalUe, Horace Waipole, Franklin, .Sydney Mnilili, and iiilin* 
Among warriors: Cond^, Wallenstein. Mamlml Sii^e. lunl l.ithi 
Howe. Among politicians: I/ord BurlHfdi, Hyde Knit tif t'IrtMii 
don. Earl of Strafford (l)ehea«led). Turcot, the KnrI nf (MitiihuMt. 
Tilt, Fox, Wyndham: and to Ihefie mMy lie iidded flii- l-^ilnl 
Granville, the late Earl of I>crby, and th^ Km! of hirteiiiiilhld 
The story told of the late Earl of Ilirhv. Ih Miyh Hidl kiinwii. h 
worth repeating. A wine merchant, having fot HitidiMl n umiiiiiIm i«I 
whie which he averred to hf> a ftf>eiriflc for«onl, *iiIi«ii(||(i«miIv niMte 
asking for an onier. The Karr« an«wfr wan, ihul " hi> \m\ f rt«f im| 
the wme sent, but— prcfcrreil I he ((oiif ?*' 
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a lieutenant in the Kifle Corps, and then an ofBcer in the 
14th Light Dragoons, he was alwajs threatened with gout, 
and often greatly afiiicted hv it. Meanwhile, he had been 
governor of Sierra Leone, and escaped alive ; for there used 
to be a saying that Sierra Leone had always two gover- 
nors, one going out alive, the other coming home dead. 
He afterwards exchanged into the 17th Light Dragoons, 
then serving in Imliju During the seven years that he 
remained there, he saw a great deal of service; but his 
principal achievement was in getting rid of gout. 

AVhen he was first assailed by the disease, he called in 
the doctor, who desired him to give up jwrt wine. The 
wine was given up, bnt the gout returned. He was then 
recpiired to give up light wines, and for stimulants to take 
a little oUl brandy or spirits. He had calchicuni, patience^ 
and flannel, in abundance ; but still he retained the gout. 
He gave up all stimulants whatever, and drank only cold 
or aerated water. The gout returned as usual. What 
was he to do next ? He was ordered to give up beef — 
believed by some to be a strong excitant of gout — and to 
live on only white meat, surh as ral>bits, fowls, or game. 
But the gout was never banished until he had given up 
flesh meat altogether, and confined himself entirely to 
vegetable fooil. Ui>on this diet Ije did the hardest work of 
his life. He became proj)rietor and editor, in conjunction 
with Dr. IJowring, of the Westminster Jievie^r : he wrote 
articles, juimphlets, and the Coni-Lriw Catechism / he in- 
vented tlie Enharmonic organ ; he entered Parliament, first 
as member for Hull, and afterwards as meml>er for Bradford 
in Yorkshire ; and during the rest of his life, he was one of 
the most active-minded of men. 

During the last year of liis life, when he was eighty-six, 
the author of this book, who had known him intimately in 
Yorkshire some twentv-fivc vears before, wrote to General 
Thompson asking whether he had continued to hold to his 
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abstinence from ile^h food ami alcoliolic drink. His answer 
was: "I have ?*o^ a<lliered to the abstinence from £esh, 
though I found it very useful and necessary in a tropical 
climate. But I have a<lhered strictly to the abstinence from 
anything alcoholic ; and, therefore, inasmuch as the gout 
has been absent, I conclude it is to this that the absence of 
gouty symptoms is owing." 

Here is a warning, with a moral. But as things go, — 
while men eat and drink too much, and at the same time 
work their brains too much, they will have dyspepsia, 
biliary disorder, gout, melancholy, with other diseases of 
the digestive organs, to which brain-workers are so gener- 
ally subject. The ancient poets punished Prometheus for 
stealing fire from heaven, by setting a vulture to gnaw at 
liis liver. 

Generally speaking, the man who thinks least, digests 
best ; and he who thinks most, usually digests worst. 
Healthy laborers ; dyspeptic i»hilosophers ! Viewed in this 
light, " it is a great comfort to have no intellect," as Jack 
Poyntz says in School. The hard-working man has the 
digestion of an ostrich, and scarcely knows where his 
stomach lies ; while the brain worker has to watch every 
mouthful that he eats, and is scared v ever allowed to for- 
get that he has a stomach. The difficulty of the former is 
in getting food enough to eat ; that of the latter is in di- 
gesting what he has eaten. "Give me an alms," said the 
poor man to the rich ; " I am hungry." — " Hungry ? " said 
the other, " how I envy you I " 

Though a German author has written a eulogy on ill- 
health, and a French professor, Fouquier, has described 
with much eloquence the advantages of a delicate constitu- 
tion, as Franklin enlarged upon the blessings of gout, there 
can be no doubt that healthy digestion is requisite for healthy 
thinking. "There was a time in Germany," said Goethe, 
" when a man of genius was represented in the form of a 
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little stunted creature, indeed almost humpbacked. For 
my part, I like to meet with genius in a body endowed 
with a more suitable constitution." The robust Goethe 
could not recognize any connection between scrofula or 
rickets, and intellect.* 

The diseased action of the stomach reacts upon the 
brain, and affects the temperand intellect. Swift's indiges- 
tion wjis the main cause of his cynicism, and reacted upon 
liis mind and character. Carlyle's life, too, was for the 
most jiart one long wail of bile, dyspejjsia and "girding." 
There are politicians so acrid that the only intelligible 
solution of their temperament is to be found in the state of 
their digestion, " Tell me what you eat," said Brillat" 
Savarin, "and I will tell vou what vou are." A French 
physician used to say : " Tell me how a man digests, and I 
will tell you how bethinks." The ancient Greeks, though 
thev led a city life, seem to have understood the conditions 
of ))hvsical health much better than we do. Thev had not 
so many books to read, they had no high-pressure ex- 
aminations to pass, and they indulged much more in 
physical exercise. They described the jolly good-huraoie 1 
man by the very exjiressive, but almost untranslatable 
word Eucolos * — a man of easy digestion. Sydney Smith 

• Descartes says : **Tlie mind depends so greatly on teinpera- 
ment and on tliedis[K)sition of the bodily orcrans, that if it be pos- 
sible to find a means ot rtMiderin^ men more generally wise and 
able than they now are, I believe it is in physiology that we must 
seek for it.*' 

t From eu (^ood) and kolon (intestine), literally a person of good 
bowels, but also of good humor, kindly, and genial. The ancients 
accounted for a man*s temper by the humor he was in. Accord- 
ing to the humoral patholog}'. there were four humors, — the blood, 
the mucus or phlegm, the yellow bile, and the black bile. Hence 
the four temperaments, according as one or the other of the hu- 
mors predominated. — the sanguine, the phlegmatic, the bilious or 
choleric, and the atrabilious or melancholic. This theory has long 
been exploded, yet it has given a color to our language, and we 
still speak of persons as being in a peculiar humor, just as they did 
in the time of Hippocrates. Horace spoke of his liver swelling 
with bile when in a fit of jealousy (vae, meum fervens difllcili bile 
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once observed: ''I am conviuced digestion is the great 
secret of life ; and that character, talents, virtues, and 
qualities, are powerfully affected by beef, mutton, pie-crust, 
and rich soups. I have often thought I could feed or starve 
men into virtues or vices, and affect them more powerfully 
with my instruments of torture than Timotheus could do 
formerly with his lyre.'' 

Many are the torturing indigestions which brain-working 
students endure before they reach tlie happy standard of 
moderation ; and some, indeed, never do reach it. *• Not- 
withstanding my modenition,'' saida scholar, " it has cost 
me four bilious fevers before I arrived at it." For tliut 
which is moderation in an out-of-doors' worker becomes 
excess in a scholar, a lawyer, and artist, or a business man 
at his desk, because their occupation is sedentary', and they 
work with their brains and stomachs and not with their 
muscles. It is true, some men arc so constituted that tlicy 
preser>'e their digestion unimpaired notwithst«anding their 
sedentary pursuits. " West told me," said Haydon, ** that 
he never knew what it was to have a head or a stomacli : I 
should think so, from his color and expression ; [his works] 
were all by a man who had neither head, stomach, nor 
heart." A man may have both headache and stomach-ache 
without any product of brain-work. One must not expect, 
because he has headaches like Pope and Watt, that he can 
write poetry like the one or invent steam-engines like the 
other. When a stujjid i)laywright complained to Douglas 
Jerrold of his ailments, and explained that they were 
caused by "fever of the brain," the wit replied, "Courage, 
my friend, there is no foundation for the fact ! " 

tninet jecur). Shakespeare describes the coward as ** lily-livered," 
and ** lacking gall to make oppression biiter.*' We constantly use 
such terms as sanguine, splenetic, clioleric. bilious, melancholic, 
gHlhnl, phlegmatic, and so on. We still speak of the heart as the 
SHat of affect ion. of the liver as the. seat of passion, and of the 
bowels as the seat of pity. — unconscious of the origin of the 
phrases, in the lon.i;-discarded humoral pMbfttogTr bnt wbichhis 
nowbecome part of our ordinary speech. 
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The se.it of dyspejisin, liypochoiulria, and melancholy 
is in the bmiii as much as in tlie stomach. When brain- 
work is carried to excess, the whole system becomes per- 
vaded bv nervous excitability ; the heart is affected as well 
as tlie stomach, the very pulse becomes nervous, all the 
lK>dily functions are imperfectly perforniod, and the end 
often is that the brain itself l>econies stricken by disease in 
its worst forms. Cabanis said : " The nerves are the man ; " 
and Moreau, that " Genius is a disease of the ner^'es." 
At such risks are some of the greatest products of genius 
achieved. 

The brain, as we have said, has been compared to an 
electrical machine, giving off nerve-force in currents or 
shocks, the exhausting effect of which — as in the gymnotus 
electricus — is in proportion to their intensity and duration. 
If the expenditure of the supposed electric shocks be not 
intermitted by rest and sleep the result will be nen'ous 
exhaustion and mental insolvency. What we call genius, 
for the most i)art dvpends upon the intensity of the nerve- 
force. It has been described as a sudden explosion of 
cerebral sensibility — as a nervous flash of brain-power. 
*• Our genius," said a jmet, *• consists in excited sensibility.'' 
"Men are nothing." said ^loutaigne, *• until they are ex- 
cited." **Evervthin<^ vields,'* said Avicenna, *• to the 
human soul elevated t'j ecstasy.*' Moliere said of Corneille : 
" The god suddenly conies to him and dictates his fine 
lines, and then as sud<lenly leaves him." *' I hear too 
much, I see ti>o mueh," said an artist, *• and I feel all 
round me for a league." 

Poets have spoken of their moments of inspiration, when 
their intellect is at a white heat, during which they threw 
off their thoughts in a state of ** fine phrenzy." At such 
times, Dryden felt a trembling all over him ; Alfieri ex- 
perienced an obscurity of vision; llousseau had an access 
of fever. " My organization/' said Beethoven, " is so 
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nervous that the slightest circumstance changes my joy 
into pain." Captain Medwin says that almost all Byron's 
and Shelley's finest things were written under the effects 
of a temporary derangement. Byron said of poetry, it is 
" the expression of excited passion." Mrs. Shelley said of 
lier husband : " Through life he was a martyr to ill- 
health; and constant pain wound up his nerves to a pitcli 
of susceptibility that rendered his views of life different 
from those of a man in the enjoyment of healthy sensa- 
tions. . . . He suffere(\ a great deal of excitement ; his 
fortitude to bear Wiis almost always on the stretch ; and 
thus, during a short life, he had gone through more ex- 
perience of sensation than many whose existence is pro- 
tracted." 

In the temple of the muses there are many human 
sacrifices. The intense poets live quick, and die quick.* 
At the same time it roust be confessed that life is not 
merely to be measured by length of years, but by the sum 
of a man*s sensations. The more he feels, the more he 
enjoys and the more he lives. What has a man felt, ex- 
perienced, achieved ? Thus some brilliant young men, who 
have died, worn out before forty, have really accomplished 
more than many octogenarians. As Shelley says : 

* Many of the poets have not Hved to enjoy repose under the 
shade of the laurels they liave planted. Chatterton poisoned him- 
self at eighteen; Kirke White died at twentv-one; Hobert Fercu- 
son at twenty- four; Keats at twenty-five; Pollock at twenty-eight; 
bhelley at thirty (accidentally drowned); Charles Wolfe at thirty- 
two: Suckling (supposed'to have poisoned himself) at thirty-four; 
Otway at thirty-four; Tannahill (who drowned himself) at thirty- 
seven; Burns, Byron, and Praed at thirty-seven; Edgar Allan Poe 
at thirty-eight; Savage and Schiller at forty-six ; Thomson at 
forty-eight; Cowley at forty-nine: Tasso at fifty-one; Virgil, 
Molicre, and Shakespeare at fifty-two; Gray, Camanis,.and Alfieri 
at fifty-five; Dante and Pope at fifty-six; Ovid and Horace at fifty- 
seven; Ariosto and Hacine at fifty-nine. On the other hand, poets 
of contemplative imagination have for the most part lived to a 
comparatively old as;e. Thns Milton lived to sixty-six; Chaucer 
to seventy-two ; Klopstock to seventy-nine ; Wordsworth to 
eighty; and Groethe to eighty-three. Tennyson and Browning are 
•t&lwitbua. 
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** The good die first, 
While they whose hearu are dry as summer's duit 
Bum to the socket 

Dean Swift even alleged that no great man could live to 
old age. When people talked to him of a fine old man, he 
siiid : " If his head or heart had been worth anything, he 
would have been worn out long ago." Only a certain 
amount of ner^'ous fire can be got out of a man, as only so 
much fiamc and heat out of a given quantity of fueL The 
quicker the combustion, the sooner is it reduced to dust 
and ashes. When the doctors were standing by the bedside 
of Van Orbeeck, the Dutch painter, and were founding 
some hopes upon his age the artist said: '^Gentlemen, have 
no regard for my forty-six years ; you must count them 
double, for I have lived day and night." He was, however, 
a man exhausted by work, pleasure, and excess. He was 
not therefore a normal, but an abnormal example. There 
have been other men of powerful intellect, who, with care- 
fulness and attention to bodily exeicise, have lived to old 
age ; and grown the wiser the older they grew. The 
ancient writers designated such men " the elect of nature *' ; 
for they joined to an athletic frame an energetic nervous 
temperament, and were apt either for physical or mental 
toil. Thus the great l*hito was famous alike for the breadth 
of his shoulders and the force of his imagination, for the 
strength of his body and the vigor of his intellect. In 
more recent times, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Buffon, Gluck, Gustavus Adolphus, John Sobieski, Goethe, 
the Duke of Wellington, have exhibited the same intense 
power of " staying," together with nervous sensibility, both 
combined in the same j)erson. 

The evils of over-sensitiveness are exaggerated by the 
sedentary lives which most brain-workers lead. Their 
occupation, at the desk or w lit inj;-t able, keei)s them in a 
constrained position, which prevents the free play of their 
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chest, and the inhalation of fresh air into the lungs.* 
Where they breathe impure air, or work during the night, 
as is often the case, the effects are still more disastrous. 
The physical system ceases to be properly nourished. Air 
and light are as necessary for the nutrition of the body as 
food ; for, while food is only required at intervals, air is 
necessary in every breath we draw. When the lungs are 
not properly inflated, the blood cannot be oxygenated. 
Sanguification is imperfect, and it follows tliat nutrition 
is imperfect. The action of the heart becomes languid , 
the blood is not propelled to the extremities of the system; 
but accumulates in the internal organs. Hence cold feet 
and skin ; tlie Pylchrum sttblimum virorum florem, as it 
was described by an early father, being nothing less tluui 
indigestion and nervousness, the result of over brain-work. 
The student becomes saturated with irritabilitv, and is 
morbidly sensitive. His nerves are, so to speak, naked 
and exposed ; and his extreme sensibility consumes the 
life that it ought to embellish. 

The fragile constitution of brain-workers is greatly in- 
creased by the neglect of physical exercise. Tlie artist, 
who painted the picture of tlie rosy-fingered Aurora open- 
ing the |>ortn]8 of the East, never saw the sun rise. Poets 
sing of the beauties of nature by gaslight, and in rooms 
into which the sun's light probably never enters. Tycho 



* M. ReveilM-Parise is of opinion that some day medical men 
will insist on tlie proper exercise of the lunp as the best mode of 
maintaining health and prolonging life. *' Je suis convaincu/' he 
says, ** que laveillesse commence et s'accroit par le poiunon, que 
c*est dans cet organe essentiellement vasculaire et permeable, qui 
absorbe Tair, qui, le dig^re en quelque sorte ct Tashnile k noti*e 
substance, que w? rronvele point de depart de ddsrredation de Tor- 
ganisme; et s*ilc'tait possible d^entretenir r/i/mafowfou sanguifica- 
tion, dans son ctat de perfection, je ne doute pas au*on ne trouv&t 
ainsi le vrai moyen de prolongv^r la vie humaine. i^es gf^nerations 
futures d^cideront cette question, s'il est jamais permis k l*homme 
d^en donner la solution. ''—P/4;/Mio/of//e et Uygihitdta Homme9 
Uvr^s aux travaux de Vesprit^ i. pp. 237, 238* 

17 
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Brahe scarcely ever issued from liis observatory for twenty- 
one years ; and the sedentary life which he led was doubt" 
less the cause of the disease of which he died.* Another 
astronomer, the Abbe de la Caille, had a rest for his head 
invented, on whicli he spent his nights in watching the 
heavens. The celebrated Greek Si.holar, De Villoison, 
worked at his books fifteen hours a day. "When La Harpe, 
who lived in one of the closest streets of old Paris, w;is 
asked what were his relaxations, he said that when he felt 
his head fatigued, he put it for a short time out of the 
window. That was his only exercise. These volujitua- 
ries of science and learning suffer more than common men 
do. The wonder is, that nature should endure so much 
restraint, and still perform her functions so as to sustain 
life. 

But the habit of working grows so much yx\^xi the brain- 
worker that he cunnot restrain himself. AViien Petrarch 
complained of his health to the iSishop of Cavaillon, the 
latter at once understoo<l tlie cause, and asked to have the 
keeping of the key of his stuily. Petrarch conser.ted, but 
only for three days. Before that time had expired, the 
jwet went to the bishop, and inij»loringly asked him : 
" Give me back the kev of mv studv, or I shall die at vour 
feet." We shall see, however, that those who thus violate 
the laws of nature, jkiv, whether by work or by worry, very 
heavy penalties in the long run. 

The first penalty is loss of sound sleep. l>rain-workers 
require more sleep than other people, and yet they often 
get less. When men work late, their exaltation of mind 

• Civiale, in his treatise on Calculous y{fi'ecti(ms, gives a list of 
one liundred and forty-eight eiuinent philosophers, artists, and 
literary men who have been affected by these diseases, ihc result, 
for the most part, of their sedentary occnpations. Amongst these 
men may be mentioned Bossuei. liuffon. Michael-.\ngelo, Dacon, 
D'Alembert, Aniyot, Calvin, Casaubon, Des.anirlers, Ernsmns, 
MotiUiigne, Luther, Linnaeus, Harvev. Leibnitz, Newton, Garrick, 
Kousseau, Scarp, Voluey, VolUire, Franklin, Sir Robert Walpole, 
Napoleon IIL, etc. 
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continues long Jifter they have retired to rest. Tlie brain 
g.K'd on working, to the banishment of sleep. Like a mill, 
it goes on grind, grinding, tliough witliout grist 1 Will 
has no power over it, and it dreams and thinks, uncon- 
trolled and incoherently. The brain can only recuperate 
its i>ower, and bodily waste can only be repaire<l, by per- 
fect rest, — by sound sleep ; but when there is no sleep, 
but only half wakeful dreams, the brain and body are alike 
nn rested and unref reshed. 

"What a blessing is sleep ! It is one of the happiest 
boons of youth, and we never know its value until we have 
lost it. " Sleep wraps one all round like a blanket," says 
Sancho Panza. Sir Philip Sidney knew its value; these 
are his words : — 

'' Ck>me Sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of art, tue balm of woe, 

The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low." 

When youth passes, iind age advances, and work, worry, 
and anxiety distress the mind, then sleej) disappears. 
Thought will not be silenced, the body tosses to and fro, 
and the down pillow becomes like a knotted log. That is 
the dark epoch in many a brain-worker*s life. " Y<m get 
up," says Haydon, •• with a black veil over your fancy, 
through which you see all things." 

Lord Clarendon said of Chillingworth : " His only un- 
happiness proceeded from his sleeping t(H> little and think- 
ing too much." There are few literary men who are not 
more or less aiHicted by sleeplessness. Business men, too, 
often take their cares to bed with them ; they lie tossing 
about, turning over the events of the past day — their on- 
terpri.ses. spernlations. profits, and losses. Their brain is 
not nonrish<Ml bv rest, for thev cannot sleep. 

Pope, while oornpied on the 7/iW, once wished -himself 
banged that he might get rid of Homer. Ho was beside 
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Iiimself with sleeplessness ; and yet he worked at night. 
Lord Oxford's domestic related tluit, in the dreadful winter 
of *40, she was called from her bed bv him four times in 
one night, to supply him with i>a|>cr lest he should lose a 
thought.* Boerhaave. after one of his intense studies, did 
not close his eyes for six weeks. Goldoni, aftor writing 
sixteen plays in a year, paid the penalty for his folly during 
the rest of his life. iJyron was troubled with sleeplessness, 
desjwndency, and "actual despair," during his composition 
of Marino Faliero, One night he *• suffered horribly,*' and 
could onlv allav his distress bv drinkin*^ an immense 
quantity of soda-water. John Hunter rarely slept more 
than four hours during the night, but he enjoyed an hour's 
sleep after dinner. The opinions of learned men have dif- 
fered much as to the time required for sound sleep. Jei-e- 
niv Tavlor savs that onlv tliroe hours out of the twentv- 
four should be devoted to sleei>; but this is far U\o short a 
I>eriod. Baxter fixes upon four hours, "Wesley on six, and 
Lord Coke on seven. Sir Walter Scott required eight 
hours' sound sleep to keep his brain in full working order. 
Dr. Fowler, of Salisburv. a veteran well known in scientific 
circles, and to the last a frequenter of the British Associa- 
tion, said that one essential of long life was to *'lie abed in 
the morning until you are done enouffh^ He lived to 
ninety-eight. 

"When the sleep is sound, a smaller proportion will be 
sufficient to give rest and restore the powers of the brain. 
But when it is unsound, and spent chiefly in dreams and 
excitement, nature is not rested, and the brain and body 
remain unrefreshed. Tlie excited mind continues to work 
even in dreams. In such a state Sir Isaac Xewton solved 
a difficult mathematical j)roblem. Condorcct relates that 
having retired to bed, jaded with some intricate calculations 



» Elwln, irorfc« (^ Pope, vi. p. 23, 
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which remained unfinished, lie completed them in liis 
dreams. Condillac, when writing his Cours (V JEtvdCy 
found tliat a course of thought which he had broken off on 
retiring to rest, was continued and finished during tlie 
night. Sir. Benjamin Brodie relates a case in whicli a 
friend actually completed an invention during his dreams, 
and another who solved mathematical problems which had 
baffled him when awake. Coleridge, after reading a pas- 
sage in Purchas's Pilgrimage, composed his poetical frag- 
ment, Kvhla Khan, during a dream. Tartini is said to 
heve composed his DemVa Sonata from the inspiration cf 
a dream, in which the devil challenged him to a trial of 
skill upon his violin. 

Some philosophers are of opinion that dreams are con- 
tinuous, and last through the night; others, that the dream 
only occurs during the moment that you are awaking from 
sleep. Lavalette, when a prisoner in the Bastile under 
sentence of death, mentions a circumstance relating to him- 
self which seems to confirm the latter view. He heard the 
clock of the Palace of Justice strike twelve at midnight, 
when the gate opened to relieve the sentry. Then he fell 
asleep, when an extraordinary dream took place. He was 
standing in the Rue St. Honoru, when a low and uncertain 
sound arose, and he perceived at the bottom of the street, 
and advancing towards him, a troop of cavalr}^ all flayed, 
holding torches in their hands. Pale and dishevelled 
women appeared and disappeared alternately at the win- 
dows ; low, inarticulate groans filled the air. The horrible 
troop continued passing in a rapid gallop, their march past 
continuing iorfive hours. They were followed by an im- 
mense number of artillery wagons full of bleeding corj)se8. 
Then Lavalette suddenly awoke by the iron gate of the 
prison being shut with great force. He made his repeater 
strike. It was no more than midnight ; so that the hor- 
rible phantasmagoria had lasted no more than tico or three 
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niiniUes, — tliat is to say, during the time necessary for re- 
lieving the sentry and shutting the gate. The next day 
the turnkey confirmed his calculation.* 

AVe have heard of another case, where it was found 
necessary to have mustard poultices placed upon the soles 
of a patient*s feet. During the smart of this little opera- 
tion, the patient dreamt of his heing taken jirisoner by the 
Anibs and marched for long distances through the desert, 
during which he felt the smart sting of the burning sands. 
The torture seemed to him to last for years; and at length 
he was relieved, being awakened after three or four min- 
utes by the mustard i>oultices being taken off his feet.f 

Habit has a gxeat influence upon sleep. Sailors and 
soldiers can sleep when they will, an<l awake when they 
will. The Emperor Napoleon could sleep when he chose. 
Captain Barclay, the great walker, fell asleep the instant 
he lay down. The celebrated General Elliot (known for his 
defence of Gibraltar), did not sleep more than four hours 
out of the twenty-funr ; but he was strikingly abstinent^ 
and lived upon bread, water, and vegetables. Lord Broug- 
hjim was able to sleep whenever he had an odd hour, half 
hour, or even a quarter of an hour to spare. It greatly in- 
creased his capacity for exertion. t Like Fenelon, Broug- 
ham found rest and relief in change of Ax-ork. *' Le changt*- 
ment," said Fenelon, *'de.s <»tudes est toujours un delasse- 
ment pour moi.'^ 

^[embers of Parliament, from their late and irregular 
hours, have much need of snatches of sleep. Pitt could 

• Lavalette (Comte), Meutoires et Sotirenirs, 

t This circumsunce was related by Dr. Fletcher in his lectures 
on Physiology at Edinburgh. 

t It is related of Lord Brouffliam that he once worked, read, 
pleaded, etc. — for five days and nights consecutively : then rushed 
down to his countr>' house, slept Saturday night, all Sunday and 
Sunday night, and was ready for business on" Monday niorninp. 
Such superhuman feats are liardly within the grasp of men of I he 
present generation. 
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sleep wlieu lie chose ; though, ilurinj; rarliiiineutary di*- 
bates, he had usually one ear open. "NVJiile Lord North 
was virulently assailed !>}' an antagonist, a member ex- 
claimed, "The Premier is asleep I " — "Not so,'* said the 
first lord, languidly opening his eyes; *• but I wish to 
heaven I were/' Some men, like 1 brougham, possess the 
happy gift of sleep. They throw off at once their cares 
and anxieties, their studies, their professional occupations, 
their busin(»«s speculations, just as they throw off their 
clothes, and sleep soundly and j)rofoundly. Mr»ntaigne 
sjiys of Scipio that he was a great sleej)er, an<l that it was 
the only fault that men found in him. ^Montaigne said of 
himself: " Sleeping has taken up a great part of my life, 
and I yet continue at the age I now am (abtuit fifty-five), 
to sleep eight or nine hours together.'* * Montaigne 
further relates of Alexander the Great, that he slept so 
profcmndly on the morning of his great battle with Darius, 
that Pjirmenio was forced to enter his chamber and Cidl 
him several times bv his name.t 

Mr. Croker has pleasantly maintained that it is inq^os- 
sible to be a great man without being a good sleeper, — his 
favorite exanipb*s being Xai>ob'on, Pitt and Wellington. 
These men posse.ssed the gift of sleep, and could comjiosc 
themselves to slumber almost at will; thus economizing 
and increasing their capacity for work, Wellington's bio- 
grapher 8a3'8 of him : *• Indeed he seemed to have the 
faculty of sleeping whenever he chose; .and it was one un- 
broken slumber with him, when in health, from the time 
he laid his head on his ])illow until he rose again. It is 
said of him that when one of his lady friends expressed 
8uq>rise that he should continue to make use of a bed (liis 
old cami)-bed), on which there was no room to turn, his 



* Montaigne's £»8ays : ** Of Experience,*' book ill. cliap. xiii. 
t Jhid ; *• Of Sleep,'' book i. chap. xliv. 
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answer was : * When one begins to turn in bed it is time 
to get up.' " * 

Lord Palmerston also possessed the power of throwing 
off the cares of office, and falling sound asleep. Even in 
the House of Commons he had many a comfortable nap : 
indeed, he was sj>oken of there as "the great sleeper." It 
was thus that he was enabled lightly to bear the burdens 
of office to the vorv threshold of eiffhtv-two vears. James 
Watt fortunately possessed the ]>ower of sleeping at will. 
But for this, he would i>robal>ly never have invented the 
condensing steam-engine. He sometimes slept from nine 
to eleven hours by night, besides taking occasional naps 
during the day ; and though of an originally feeble con- 
stitution, he contrived to live to the age of eighty-three, 
preserving his j^ower nf invention to the last. ** He vas a 
gut sleeper/' said Wa-nhington Irving of the Dutchman in 
Jiijy can Winkle^ and the words were engraved uj>on liis 
tombstone. He who does not sleep is in a fair way of be. 
coming insane. To keep a man perpetually awake was 
one of the torturvs of the Inquisition, and it never failed 
of its effect. 

How to ensure sleep has become a matter of sj)eculation, 

Sonu» think early rising is a sovereign reme<ly : — 

** Early to bed and early to rise. 
Is the way lo be healthy, wealthy, and wise.'* 

Some, however, adopt artificial methods. One tries to 
sleep by re])cating the multiplication table; another re- 
peats some bit of well-known poetry. A missionary 
troubled with sleeplessness repeated the Lord's Prayer till 
Satan sent him to sleep to get rid of it ; and he says that 
he never f<mnd the receipt to fail. Another looks at an 
imaginary point, and follows it far off in the distance, thus 
inducing the hyjmotism of I>raid, Some, like Dr. Frank- 



• Glelg, Life of WcUbvjton (edition 1SG4). p. 427. See also TJta 
Croker Paperftf edited by Jennings, ii. p. 312. 
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lin, believe in the air bath, and others in the pillow of 
hops.* 

Tlie late Archbishop Whately was a hard brain-worker 
and required a compensating amount of sleep. He knew 
vory well that the brain weakens under continued and pro- 
trac^ted labor, especially at night. Accordingly, he adopted 
a method of ensuring rest and sleep. One wintry day a 
medical friend accompanied Dr. Field to the archbishop's 
house at Kedesdale, Stillorgan. The ground was covered 
with two feet of snow, and the thermometer was down 
almost to zero. As the couple of doctors jjassed, they saw 
an old laboring man felling a tree, while a heavy shower 
of sloet drifted jiitilessly on his wrinkled face. One of 
them thought, what a cruel, master that man must have. 

* The following is the method of procuring sleep, according to 
Dr. Binns, in his Anatomy of Sleep, Dr. Biuns says the discovery 
is due to Mr. Gardner : — 

** How to procure sleep. — I^t him turn on his right side; place 
his head comfortably on the pillow, so that it exactly occupies the 
angle a line drawn from the head to the shoulder would form; and 
then, slightly closing his li|>s, take rather a full inspiration, breath- 
ing as much as he ]K>ssibly can through the nostrils. This how- 
ever, is not absolutely necessary, as some persons breathe always 
throuirh their mouths durini; sleep, and rest as sound as those who 
do not. Having taken a full inspiration, the lungs are then to be 
left lo their own action; that is. the respiration is neither to be 
accelerated nor retanleJ. The attention must now be fixed upon 
the action in which ilio patient is en-^agetl. IIo must depict to him- 
self that he sees tin? breath passing from his nostrils in a continu- 
ous stream; and the very insunt that he brings his mind to con- 
ceive this apart from all other ideas, consciousness and memory 
depart. imagin.aiion slumbers, fancy becomes dormant, thoufrht 
subdued; llie sentient faculties lose their susceptibility ; the vital 
or ganirlionic system assumes tlie sovereigntv; and, as we before 
remarked, he no longer wakes, but sleeps. The train of phenom- 
ena is but the effort of a moment The instant the mind is 
brought to the contemplation of a single sensation, that instant 
the sensorium abdicates the throne, and the hypnotic faculty steeps 
it in oblivion.'* 

Another method was that adopted by Dr. Soutliey. To James 
White lie said : "Follow my practice of making your latest em- 
ployment in the day something unconnected with iU other pur- 
suits, and you will be able to Uy your head upon the pillow like a 
child.'* 
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The other said: "That hiborer, whom you think the 
victim of prelatical desimtism. is no other than the arch- 
bishop curing himself of a headache. When his Grace 
lias been reading and writing more than ordinarily, and 
finds any pain or confusion about the cerebral organization, 
he puts lx)th to flight by rushing out with an axe, and 
slashing away at some ponderous trunk. As soon as he 
finds himself in a profuse perspiration he gets into bed, 
wraps himself in Limerick blankets, falls into a sound 
slumber, and gets up buoyant." 

But what shall be said of those who not only do not 
invite sleep, but, in their ardor for brain-work, take steps 
to prevent it. Some tiike coffee, others tea, ardent spirits, 
or opium. Mr. J. C. Loudon, while writing his Encydo- 
pcedia of Cottarfe, Faniij and ViUa Architecture, took 
strong doses of coffee to keej) himself awake. His wife 
joined him in his literary efforts. "The labor," says Mrs. 
Loudon, "that .iccompimird this work was immense; and 
for several months he and I used to sit up the greater part 
of every night, never having more than four hours' sleep, 
and drinking strong coffee to keep ourselves awake." 
Notwithstanding a severe attack of rheumatic fever, which 
led to anchylosis of his left knee, and severe injury to his 
right arm, with loss of the use of his hands and fliigers, he 
went on dictating the remainder of his works, and con- 
trived to live to the age of sixty, when he was cut off by 
inflammation of the lungs. 

Coffee hi\s been a great favorite with brain-workers, be- 
cause of its exhilarating effects upon the mind. Though 
persons of lymphatic teinpeninient profit by its use, those 
of an anxious, nervous disposition suffer from it, especially 
when taken in excess. Coffee was Zimmerman's favorite 
beverage ; but it brought him to a state of deplorable 
melancholy. "To keep myself awake," said Charles Pon- 
geus, " I take up to ten cups of coffee a day, and I put a 
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pinch of salt into the last to fifivc it gnuitcr tt«'ti\ii\ *' 
Bat a stroke of blindness interrn|)ti*<l IiIm Htuilir.**, uinl m»oii 
tenuinateil the test of how much hiii ovi*r-\viirki*il htiuu 
coiihl accomplish. 

Michelet rose at six in the niurnin^, liniiiK rulYiM', iiinl 
l>egan his work. lie worked for hi\ linm>, ilrinKiu^ toHro 
at intervals, lie savs it MiHtiiineil him. **Nn!" iia\N 
De^clianel. <* it ran awav with him. We t'lM'l ii in \\\> 
style — full of flashes, hut uIm* of feverish ji-iKh.*' • M\% \\% * 
let himself attrihuted the revolutiouarv hpiiit ul' tin* ei^h 
teenth century to the eonsuniiitiou of nit't'iM*, mid thtM lnudx 
condition of the Freneh mind in thi*se hiter veurN \*\ \\\v 
increasing use of tol lueci*. 

Claude Bordelieu, the eeh^hrated youn^ phyMiiiitii \\\u\ 
ought to have known better, though pliVHiriuhH itre un ti>«>K 
less of their lives as other men — drank enltiM* in )iir){e 
quantities to keep him awaki* and «Miahh*him tn puiHUo hi* 
studies; and then, sleeph'ssneHs bi*in^ eMtahhnhiMl, hi* to«ik 
opium to send his brain to rest. Jint n<MiinHliltitiiin I'nuM 
stand such a strain, and tin* brilliant phyhiiiuti ilied at a 
comparatively early aj^e. 

Tea is another wakener-ujt ; )MThaps it is miin«htimnhil- 
ing to the brain than eoffcc l>r. tlohnnon liiiyiOv indulg- 
ed in tea; sometimes drinkin;^ as many n^ twenty eupsat 
a sitting. — though cups in those days Wfn> but snndl. Mrs. 
Piozxi relates that sin* sometimes sat and m:i(li* ti*a for him 
until four o'clock in the niorninp;. Althont^h iloluiHon Kn(*w 
it not, his excessive tea-<lrinking was prohably in a j;reat 
mcsisurc the cause of his hhM*])h*riHn«*ss and nervous tremu- 
lousness.f At one time Johnson drank spirituous lifpiors, 



* Emile Desckancl, PhyHlolo*jle drn Kcritaimt it dcs AriUitH, 
p. 172. 

t " A kind of chronic narcotism, tlte very existence of which is 
uitially ignored, bat wliicli i^ in trutli well marlceil and easy to 
itieiitify. is that occasifnM'il l>v liabitual t*xce8s in tea and coffee. 
There are many |K>iuts of ditfcrcncc in the action o# these two sub- 
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and then he drank deep. }>ut, as lie himself had the frank- 
ness to confess, lie could ahstain but he could not be 
moderate. When Hannah More pressed liim one day, at 
Bishop Porteus*s tabU\ to take a littU»wine, he replied: "I 
cannot drink a littk, child : therefore I never touch it 
Abstinence is as easy to me as temperance would be diffi- 
cult/' Hence his indulgence in tea, and his defence of that 
popular beverage when s<» virulently attacked by Mr. Jonas 
Han way. t 

Hazlitt revelled in tea, which was his Hi2>pocrene ; though 
the beverage kept him in a state of constant nervous fever. 
He never touched any but black tea, and was very particular 
about its quality, always using the most expensive that 
could be got. He used, when living alone, to consume 
nearly a ])ound in a week. '* A cup of Hazlitt's tea," says 
Mr. Patmore, " was a peculiar thing ; I have never tasted 
anything like it. He always made it himself; half filling 
the teapot with tea, pouring the boiling water over it, and 
then almost immediately pouring it out, using with it a 
great quantity of sugar and cream. To judge from its 
occasional effect upon myself, I should say that the quantity 
Hiizlitt drank of this tea produced ultimately a most in- 
jurious effect upon him ; and in all probability hastened 
his death, which took place from disease of the digestive 
organs. But its immediate effect wjis agreeable, even to a 

stances, tftken in poisonous excess, but one common feature is very 
constant, viz. the protluctioii of nuiKcular tremor. . . . The para- 
lyzing influence of narcotic doses of lea is furtlier displayed by the 
production of a particularly obstinate kind of dyspepsia, while 
coffee disorders the action of the heart to a distressing degree^ I 
believe that a very much larger amount of illness is causcKi by in- 
temperate indulgence in these narcotics than Is commonly sup. 
posed." — Dr.Austie On SUmulanln and Narrotirs, pp. 240, 2r»0. 

• In his pamphlet. Johnson describes himself as a **a hardened 
and shameless tea-drinker, who has for many years diluted his 
meals with only the Infnsion of this fascinating plant : whose 
kettle has scarcely time to cool ; who with tea amuses the evening, 
with tea solaces the midnights, and witli tea welcomes the room- 
ing." This last phrase was thus parodied byTyers ; *'Te venicnte 
die— ^ decedente.*'— Croker*8 JohMon^ 8vo edition, p. 105. 
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degree of fascination ; and not feeling any subsequent re- 
action from it, he persevered in its use to the last, notwith- 
standing two or tliree attacks similar to that which ter- 
minated his life." * 

This, however, was an abuse of the pleasant beverage. 
Hazlitt might, in like manner, have abused beef, or oven 
water. IJefore his excessive indulgence in tea, ho had 
abused ardent spirits, which had probably as much to do 
with the disease of his stomach and liver as his abuse of 
tea. Haydon writes of Hazlitt in his Autobiofp'aphf/y on 
the 2oth of June 1815, just after the battle of "Waterloo: 
" As for Hazlitt, it is not to be believed how the destruction 
of Napoleon affected him. He seemed prostrated in mind 
and lx)cly ; he walked about unwashed, unshaved, hardly 
sober by day, and always intoxicated by night, literally, 
without exaggeration, for weeks ; until at length, waken- 
ing SIS it were from his stupor, he at once left off all stim- 
ulating liquors, and never touched them after.'' * 

Many brain-workers, however, do not possess the moral 
courage to give up alcohol in favor of tea. There is 
usually excitability enough in the brain of the thinker to 
keep him awake without resorting to artificial methods. 
These only serve to exaggerate the wakefulness which 
ought rather to be guarded against than provoked by 
narcotic stimulants. Carried to excess, the use of alcohol 
in any of its forms produces moral as well as physical in- 
jury to the brain-worker. Yet bards have sung its j»raises 
in all ages, though the greatest p<»ets have been indej»end- 
ent of fvrtificial inspiration. Milton said the true epic 
poet who shall sing of the gods and then descend among 
men, must drink water out of a wooden bowl. "Words- 
worth also avowed himself to l»e "a simple water-drinking 



• P. G. Patinore, .V// Friendn and Acquaintances^ il pp. 312, 313. 
t Haydon's Autobiography , by T. Taylor, I. p. 279. 
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bard," though it has been very different with the poets of 
liis own and preceding generations. * 

Hessius^ a Grerman poet, famous in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, thought that tliere could be no greater disgrace than 
to be vanquished in a drinking-bout ; and Drummond said 
of Ben Jonson that ** drink was the element in which he 
lived." " His rugged face," says Aubrey, " was knotted 
and seamed by jovial excesses acting on a scorbutic habit." 
After quaffing " seas of Canary " at the " Mermaid," he 
would reel home to bed, and after a profuse perspiration, 
rise again to his dramatic studies. It is even said that 
Shakespeare died shortly after a " merry bout " with Ben 
Jonson and Drayton at Stratf ord-on-Avon, where he " drank 
too hard " ; though Charles Knight says that the tradition, 
though it still survives, is not much to be relied on. Yet 
Shakespeare, while in London, was a regular frequenter of 
the "Mermaid," with Beaumont and Fletcher, Carew, 
Donne, and Jonson ; and temperance in drink was not one 
of the virtues of that age. Marlowe was killed in a 
drunken quarrel, in his thirtieth year. Greene, the drama- 
tist, led as turbulent a life as Marlowe. According to his 
own account of himself, " gluttony with drunkenness was 
his only delight." After falling from one stage of degra- 
dation to another, he *'died of a surfeit " while in such a 
state of poverty that he was unable to leave his bed for lack 
of clothes. 

Cowley died of a fewer caught through lying out in the 

* ** If in any manner we can stimulate this [the poetic] instinct, 
new passages are opened into nalure,the mind flows into and through 
things haraest and higliest, and the metamorphosis is possilile. 
This is the reason why the bards love wine, mead, narcotics, coifec, 
tea, opium, the fumes of sandal-wood and tobacco, or whatever 
other species of animal exhilaration. . . . But never can any ad- 
vantage be taken of nature by a trick. The spirit of the world, the 
great calm presence of the Creator, conies not forth to the sorceries 
of opium or of wine. The sublime vision comes to the pure and 
simple soul in a clean and chaste body. That which we owe to 
narcotics is not an inspiration, but some counterfeit excitement and 
fury.''*£mer8on, E88ay8 ; ** The Poet." 
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fields all night; he had been dining with a friend, drank 
deej), and was unable to find liis way home. * Lovelace, 
who sang in praise of wine,- died, says Aubrey, in a cellar 
in Long Acre. Otway died in a public-house on Tower 
Hill, — some say of hunger, others of drink, f Boyse was 
run over by a hackney coach when drunk ; and Savage, 
who, during the later part of his life, lived chiefly on drink, 
died in Bristol jail. Among the otlier "five fathom deep " 
men of the time were Rochester, Congreve, Sheffield, Par- 
nell, Cliurchill, Prior, and Shadwell. Andrew Marvell 
drank copiously of wine to exalt his muse. Shenstone 
says of Sommervillc, a brother poet, that " he drank him- 
self into pains of the body in order to got rid of pains of 
the mind." 

Addison, when vexed by the Countess of Warwick, his 
wife, resorted to the tavern, and sought consolation in the 
bottle. There is a room in Holland House where Addison 
composed his later writings ; a bottle of Canary stood on 
a table at one end of the room, and Addison's visits to it 
were so frequent, that before his paper was finished the 
bottle was emptied. Steele was a toper, and wrote many 
of his articles for The Taller in the taverns which he fre- 
quented. Even the correct Popo is said to have hastened 
his death by drinking spirits and feeding tni highly sea- 
soned dishes. When Goldsmith was arrested hy his landlady 
for rent, he sent to Dr. Johnson to inform him of his great 
distress. The doctor sent him a guinea, and promised to 
come immediately, which he did. liut Goldsmith had 
already changed the guinea, and ^' had a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him" when he arrived. Johnson put 
the cork into the bottle, and asked Gt)]d8mith how he pro- 
iwsed to pay the rent ? The latter answered that he had 
the MS. of a novel ready for the press. It was the Vicar 



*Spence*s Anecdotes (edition 1858), p. 10. 
t Ibid. p. 16^ 
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of Wakefield/ Johnson took it to a bookseller, and sold 
it for £60 ; the rent was paid, the sheriff's officer withdrew 
and Groldsmith) after rating the landlady, insisted on her 
giving him a bowl of punch ! 

The excesses of the poet Burns are well known, and 
have been often used to point a moral. But ho had many 
temptations, and fell before them as stronger men have 
done. When he was remonstrated with by a lady, one of 
his intimate friends, for joining drinking companions, he 
answered: "Madam, they would not thank me for my 
company if I did not drink with them ; so I must give 
them a slice of niv constitution." Even the Rev. John 
Logan, author of "The Cuckoo" and many hymns and 
paraphrases, sought relief from melancholy in the fatal 
solace of drink. On one occasion he so far forgot himself 
as to appear in the pulpit in a state of intoxication. He 
abandoned the church for the press, and ended his fitful 
career as a literary man about town. 

Sir. Walter Scott was a man of sober habits. But for 
that he could not have accomplished so large an amount of 
brain-work. His only indulgence in alcohol was an occa- 
sional tumbler of whisky-toddy, wliich he preferred to tlie 
most precious *• liquid ruby " that ever flowed from the cup 
of a prince. He reduced his quantity Jis he grew older, 
and smoked a cigar or two instead. He took care to warn 
his son against strong drink. '• Even drinking wliat is 
called a certain quantity every day," he said, "hurts the 
stomach ; and by hereditary descent, yours is delicate." 

Byron was intemperate only b}' fits and starts. At 
times he would almost starve himself, and smoked and 
chewed tobacco to prevent corpulency, of which he had a 
horror ; but at other times he would drink to excess. 
Much of his poetry is said to have been composed under 
the influence of gin. Wine and laudanum made him sav- 
age^ suspicious^ and quarrelsome. " The thing that gives 
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me tlie highest spirit)!," he Kiid, " \i a dose of salts. But 
one cau't take them like champagne.''* There seems to 
have been a dnali of insanity in liyron throughout his life, 
as exhibited in his moodiness, raeluucholy, and misanthropy. 
Ho himself often feiLred that he should fall a victim to liis 
morbidity, and, like Swift, "die at the top." Huvdcm 
takes another view of his oliaraeter. " I am convinoiil," 
he said, " that Byron's esLessea wore not from love of viii-, 
but e3:]>cri]n(.'nt3 for i\ nvw sensation on whicli to sjiecuhtte. 
After debsucliery, he hurried aniiy in his gonduhi, and 
spent the night on the waters. On board a Greek ship, 
when touching a yatughau, lie was overheard to say : 'I 
should like to know the feeling of a jnurderer,' " 

Keuts took refuge from the malicious critiuisni with which 
his £ntli/mion was received, in the dilirium of drink; 
but it was followed by despondency, amounting almost tu 
dcsjiair. Haydon, who knew him intimately, says that: 
" For six weeks he was scarcely sober; and to show what 
n man will do to gratify his appetites when they get the 
better of him, he once covered his tongue and throat as far 
as he could reach with cayenne pepper, in order to ap 
preciate 'the delicious coldness of claret in all its glory,' 
to use \\\» own expression.'' t 

There were two things that the amiable Charles Lamb 
could not pass — in the city, an exhibition of Punch and 
Judy, and, in the country, a jinblic-house. During tho 
long walks which he took about Hampsteod and Higligalo, 

* Moore, Hfe qT Byron, 8vo edition, p. J-'iO. For the same rea- 
son, Drydeii, before sitting down to stuilyand composition, always 
took physic, and observed a careful regimen In respect of drliik 
and diet. 

t Ifavdon's Atttobiogruphy (by T. Tarlor). li. p. 0. In one of 
Keat's letlers the following pus^e occurs: " Talking of pleuure, 
this moment I am writing trith nneliand. and with llieolherliold- 
Injito nif mouth a nectarine. (rocHlOtxl, how finel It went down 
soft, pulpj, slushy, onxy — all Its delicious eiubnnp'ilnt melted down 
mv tnroAt likes laree hrantirul sirawbem'."— Ixird Houghtwi, 
Ufe and Lttter* <tf KeaU, (ediiloa ISffi), p. 200. 
13 
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lie liad always before liiiu the i»r<)spect of some wayside 
inn. "Now we have walked a i»int/' he would say.* Oii 
one occasion Professor Wilson accompanied him in a ram- 
ble, when Rud<lenly Lamb disappeared. AVilson turned 
and followed him into a tap, when he overheard the order 
of "a pint of porter." "^lake it a ]>ot,'' said "Wilson over 
Lamb's shoulder ; and a grateful look was the reply. ]iut 
towards the end of Lamb's life, ^Ir. Proctor says that the 
j>ipo was the only thing in which he really exci-etlcd. 
Lamb attempted to give it ui), and wrote his " Farewell to 
Tobacco" ; but tobacco, he said, stood in its own "light, 
and he returned to his "idol," which, like Ivobert Hall, 
the Congregational minister, he continued " to burn." t 
Cowper, the poet, was on intimate terms with the llev. 
AVm. ]>ull, the dissenting minister at Olney. He de- 
scribed the reverend gentleman as "a man of letters and 
of genius, whocan be lively witlumt levity, and pensive with- 
out dejection. lUit,'' he added, " he smokes tobacco^ 
nothing is jierfect ! * Nihil est ab omnia, parte beatum.' " 
De Quincey and Samuel Taylor Coleridge indulged 

» P. G. Patniore, My FriemU and AcfjuaintanrcK^ i. p. 52. 

t The Ivcv. Kubert Hall learnt to smoke in tlie company of Dr 
I'arr, who was a profound scholar as well as smoker. A friend 
one day found the preiichcr blowing an inunense cloud of smoke, 
and, looking sunn-iscd, Hall said: "O, I am only qualifying my. 
self for the sociiay of a Doctor of Divinity, and this (holding tip 
his pipe) is my test of admission.'' A meiuber of his congregation 
expostulated with him as to the injnriousness of the habit, and 
left with him a copy of Dr. Adam Clarke's pamphlet On the Use 
and Abuse of 2'oijaccOyWii\i the request that he would read it. In 
a few days Mr. Hall returned it with the remark: "Thank you, 
sir, for Adam Clarke's pamphlet: I can't refute his arguments, 
and I can't give up smoking.*' He was more vehement in his de- 
nunciation of brandy. A minister of his own denomination, too 
much addicted to its use, said to him one day: ** Friend Hall, I 
will thank you for a glass of brandy-and-water."— **Call it by its 
right name," was the reply; ** ask for a glass of liquid tire and dis- 
tilled damnation, and you shall liavc ;v gallon." The man turned 
pale, and seemed for a time struggling with anger. At last he 
stretched out liis hand and said; *' Brother Hall, I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart." Fix>m that time he ceased to take 
brandy-aud'water. — Olinthu$ Greyvrf/^a Memoir. 
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largely in opium De Quincej left beliind him in his 
ConfeB8\oiis of an Opium Eater^ 2>erhaps the most vivid 
picture ever painted of the delirious joys and agonizing 
horrors of the abuse of opium. Coleridge first resorted to 
opium as a relief from 2)ain ; the needed relief was found, 
and Coleridge resorted to opium again. The desire for it 
grew ; the use of the drug became a habit ; with every 
dosCy the will to resist it diminished, until at length the 
indulgence in opium became an imperious necessity.* It 
reached an excess that has seldom been equalled ; it jjros- 
trated his powers ; broke up his family ; and for the 
greater part of fourteen years loft him a miserable wreck. 
His mind became distempered and unsteady ; his memory 
lost continuity ; and his will becjime jmralyzed. In his 
lucid moments^ he was overwhelmed with a sense of self- 
degradation ; but having lost all self-control and decision 
of character, he continued fast in the chains in which ho 
had bound himself. Fortunately, by dint of great efforts, 
he was enabled at length to break his bonds and to spend 
liis remaining years in comparative honor and iiscfulness, 
though full of weakness and suffering. 

Unhappily, however, the indulged desire for narcotics 
does not die with the victim, but descends like fin inherit- 
a!ice of poison in the blcKid and brains of the unborn* 
Coleridge's son Hartley, though endowed with remarkable 
gifts, was curse<l by an aj)petite for drink which blasted 
his whole life, lie was spiritual yet sensu.il : he lived in 
dreams and was swayed by impulse ; he was unable to con- 
trol his desires, and his life became a wreck. He "sang 
like a cherub, and drank like a fis.h*' He lost his Ori<'l 

* iSaint Augusiinc thus explains the progress of unhallowed de- 
sire in Ihe hatnan heart, which is applicable to indulgence in strong 
drink, opium, and narcotics generally; ^*£x voluntate pervissa, 
facta est libido ; ei dum servitur libidine, facia est conauetudo; et 
dum consuetudini non resistatur, facta est necessitas,*' — Confess, 
lib. 8, c. p. 5. 
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Fellowship through intemperance. He took to letteiSy 
but his disease pursued him. 'While at Leeds, writing the 
Yarks/iire Worthies, he disappeared for days and weeks 
together ; the printer's boys were sent in search of him, 
and usually found him in an obscure beershop. He went 
to the Lakes and was no better. One of his best friends, 
ceased to call upon him : '^ It was so ridiculous and pitia- 
ble," he said, '^ to find the poor, harmless creature, amid 
the finest scenery in the world, and in beautiful summer 
weather, dead-drunk at ten o'clock in the morning." It 
was the same to the end. And yet Hartley was a most 
affectionate and lovable creature. That he was fully aware 
of the wrongness of his course, is evident from his nu- 
merous melancholy plaints in stanzas and sonnets ; but his 
will was paralyzed. He ''knew the right and yet the 
wrong pursued " ; he met temptation more than half-way, 
and laid himself down, a perfectly willing victim, at its 
feet. 

Edgar Allen Poe, that vivid and wayward genius, was 
another victim to self-indulgence. It may possibly have 
resulted, to some extent, from his unhappy origin, and his 
untoward bringing up. The poison may, as in the case of 
Hartley Coleridge, have been bred in his blood and brain ; 
and entitles him to our pity and commiseration, rather than 
to his utter condemnation. "We can never trace the proxi- 
mate, still less the ultimate causes, which lead to a man's 
break-down in life. AVe hoc his follies, but know not their 
predestined beginnings. We witness his errors, but have 
no idea what his inherent weaknesses and temptations have 
been. To use Burns's words : — 

'* What's done we p*rl]y may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.'* 

Manyliterarv men, who work for bread, for money, or for 
reputation, have had at one time or another, a touch of the 
student's disease, the Morbus Eruditoruni. This is quite 
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independent of their indulgence in narcotics. It is simply 
the result of over-excitement of the brain ; for, the more 
delicate the instrument, the more liable it is to be thrown 
out of tune. Even physicians, who know the results of over 
brain-work, are sometimes found as reckless of their health 
as those who write for daily brciul. Haller, for instance, 
was an excessive brain-worker. He lived in his library ; 
took his meals there: slept there; and sometimes passed 
months without leaving it. Bichat also cut short his life 
by liis excessive application to study. His constitution 
*was 80 undermined by it, that an accidental fall on his 
head so shook his frame that he never rallied, but died at 
the early age of thirty-one. 

The late Dr. Todd, the physiologist, cut short his life by 
his devotion to learning and science. He was accustomed 
to rise at six. After two or three hours of mental work, 
he swallowed his breakfast, and went out to visit his 
patients, which occupied him the greater part of the day. 
At a late hour, with his physical powers exhausted, he dined, 
after which he set to work upon his Ctjclop(ed%a of Ana- 
tomy ami Physiology or his Physiological Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man, both of which were published at the 
same time. Of course no human constitution could stand 
such a strain of body and mind. His brain was overworked, 
his body was unexercised, and his stomach wivs loaded with 
food which it could not digest; and thus this brilliant and 
useful physician passed away at the age of fifty. 

Brain workers, of all others, require the most repose ; 
and every attempt to stimulate the thinking organ into 
abnormal activity, should above all things be avoided. 
Sleep deserted poor Goldsmith towards the end of his 
career, and at last he slept " the sleep that knows no waking '' 
in his forty-fifth year. His biographer says of him : " Sleep 
hail deserted him ; his appetite was gone, and in the state 
of weakness, to which he had been reduced, that want of 
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sleep might in itself be fatal.*' It then occurred to Dr. 
Turton to put a very pregnant questiou to his patient. 
*^ Your pulse," said he, " is in a greater disorder than it 
should be, from the degree of fe^er which you have : Is 
your mind at ease ? " — " No, it is not," was Goldsmith's 
melancholy answer.* These were his last words. 

Sleeplessness, as we have said, is one of the penalties of 
over brain-work, and it is usually accompanied by de- 
pression of spirits, which often ends in profound melan- 
cholv. Sir Isaac Newton, in a letter to Locke, described 
himself as " not having slept an hour a night for a fort-' 
night together, and for five days together not a wink." 
This was caused partly by his prolonged study, and partly 
by the distress occasioned by the destruction of his labor- 
atory and MSS. by fire. The consequence was a temporary 
aberration of intellect, from which he recovered after a few 
months' rest. Pinel, however, held that the study of the 
exact sciences acted as a preservative of the mind against 
derangement — always subject, of ox)urse, to the study being 
pursued with regularity and in moderation. The balance 
of the mind is liable to be deranged by excessive and pro- 
longed study — ^literally by abuse of the prerogative of 
thinking; for a debauch of the mind is as unjustifiable 
a:id injurious as a debauch of the body. 

The want of natural rest leads, in some constitutions, to 
hypochondria and melancholy. The feelings and thoughts 
become morbid, and all nature seems wrapped in gloom. 
Chaucer, in his Dream, of which Blanche, Duchess of 
Gloucester, was the subject, described himself as the victim 
of nervous melancholy, arising from the habitual want of 
sleep, accompanied with the dread of death. Blaise Pascal, 
author of the Pensees, characterized bv Bavle as *^ one of 
the sublimest spirits in the world," so injured his brain by 



•Forster, Life qf Goldnmith (edition 18(W), p. 401, 
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excessive study that he became the victim of intense mel- 
ancholy. He fancied that he saw a burning abyss close by 
his side, into which he was in constant danger of falling. 
He died of organic disease of the brain, as was clearly de- 
monstrated by an autopsy, at the early ajjo of thirty-nine. 

Even wits and humorists have suffered from melancholy. 
Men who have set theatres and circuses in a roar have been 
the subjects of profound dei)ression of spirits. The humor- 
ist Hoffman held that evil was ahvavs concealed behind 
apparent good, and that the devil had a whisk of his tail 
in everything. One day, a i)Oor broken-down dyspeptic 
consulted Abernethy. The doctor looked at his tongue, 
felt his pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ""Well," 
said the frank Abernethy, " I don't think there is much 
the matter with you. You want stirring up : you want 
cheerfulness. Co and see that clever fellow Grimaldi; 
you will get a gowl hearty laugh ; that will do you more 
good than physic.'* — " Alas ! ' ' said the patient, " lam 
Grimaldi I '' 

Molibre, the dramatist and humorist, was the victim of 
hypochondria ; as were Tasso, Johnson, Swift, Byron, Beet- 
hoven, and others. No wonder that Johnson was melan- 
cholv. He himself said tlwit he could not remember the 
day that he had passed free from pain. Swift quitted 
Pope's house in disgust, after a few d.iys' melancholy inter- 
course. Tasso supposed himself to be surrounded by fiery 
d<irts, unearthly noises, hissings, tinklings, and ringing of 
bells. What crowns of thorns surround the heads of the 
kings of intellect ! 

Benvenuto Cellini, Cardan, Blake, Rousseau, Goethe, 
Swedenborg, Shelly, and Napoleon were subject to strange 
hallucinations. Even Galileo was subject to attacks of 
hypochondria, occasioned in great measure by his sleepless 
nights, which he nevertheless spent in astronomical obser- 
vations. " I cannot," he said, *' keep my restless brain 
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from grinding on." Yet lie lived to the age of seventy- 
eight. Napoleon's plan for getting rid of his hallacina- 
tions was a good one ; he made up for excessive labor bj 
excessive repose. 

Smollett was subject to sleeplessness and dyspepsia. 
He went abroad for change of air and scene. He suffered 
alike in bodv and mind. Wherever he went he saw onlv 
himself. He was disappointed with everything ; all was 
barren. He saw no beautv in the Venus de Medicis at 
Florence, while the Pantheon at Home only reminde<l 
him of " a huge cock -pit open at the top.'* He returned 
to England and published his travels. Their appearance 
drew upon him Sterne's sarcastic notice in the Settti- 
mental Journey. " The learned Smellfungus/' he said, 
" travelled from Boulogne to Paris, from Paris to Rome, 
and so on ; but he set out with the spleen and jaundice, 
and ever}' object he passed by was discolored and dis- 
torted. He thought he wrote an account of them ; but it 
was nothing but an account of his miserable feelings. 
. . . He had been flayed alive, and bedevilled, and worse 
used than Saint Bartholomew at every stage he had come 
at. 'I'll tell it,' said Smellfungus, *to the world.' — 'You 
had better tell it,' said I, *to your physician.' " 

The poet Cowper suffered from the profoundest melan- 
choly. This, as we have seen, was caused by the want of 
digestion. " I have a stomach," he said, ** that quarrels 
with everything, and not seldom with its bread and butter." 
Sir James Mackintosh said of his case: "If Cowper had 
attended to Bacon^s admonition that 'toq)id minds cannot 
engage too soon in active life, but that sensibility should 
stand back until it has passed the meridian of its years,' 
instead of being one of the most wretched, he would have 
been one of the happiest of men." It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that it was in one of the intervals between his 
fits of profound melancholy that Cowper composed that 
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masterpiece of humor, 77ie Diverting History of John 
Gilpin. Tlie mirth seemed to be tlie rebound of liis sad- 
ness. He himself said of this work: "Strange as it may 
seem, the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been 
written in the saddest mood, and but for that saddest mood, 
perhaps, had never been written at all." 

So true it is, to use the words of Thomas Homl — also a 
sleepless man, whose wit was sharpened on the grindstone 
of pain — that — 

*' There*8 not a string attuned to mirth* 
But has its chord of melancholy/' 

Or, in the words of Keats: — 

" Aye, in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled 3Ielancholy lias her sovran shrine." 

When Cowper's John Gilpin was published — and it first 
ap])eared anonymously — Henderson the actor went up and 
down England, setting large rooms of people in a roar, at 
that wonderful production of the most melancholy of men ; 
and amongst his audiences was to be seen the great Mrs. 
Siddons herself, who shook her sublime sides and clapped 
her majestic hands in ecstacy at the exhibition. 

John Leech, the artist, to whom we owe so much enjoy- 
ment from his humorous drawings in launch, was a great 
sufferer from want of sleej). *^Nature," sjiys Lord Bacon, " is 
best conquered by obeying her;*' but Leech did not obey 
nature. It is true he occasionally hunted, but his ordinary 
life consisted in work. He worked on when the warning 
voice of his physician told him that his constitution required 
rest. He suffered from excessive nervous sensibility, so 
that the slighest noise became torment to him. We all 
remember the angry caricatures which ho launched at the 
organ-grinders in Punch, as we also remember the furioiis 
letters of Dr. Babbage in the Times at the same tormentors. 
Artist and author were alike tortured by barrel-organs, 
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whether out of tune (as they generally are or not. Few 
people know the agony which these tormenting instruments 
cause to men whose brains arc working beyond their proper 
pitch. Heart disease, arising from nervous excitability, 
attacked poor Leech. Still he worked on ; for the income 
lie derived from his labors depended mainly upon his 
weekly exertions. He never took rest, but died working. 
His last drawing in Punch appeared on the day of his 
^uneral."* 

The poets Keats and Shelley suffered from the literary 
diseases. While Keats was writing JEndymion, he said to 
a friend : " I went day by day at my poem for a month, at 
the end of which time, the other day, I found my brain so 
overwrought that I had neither rhyme nor reason in it, so 
I was obliged to give up for a few days. . . . Instead of 
poetry I have a swimming in my head, and feel all the effects 
of a mental debauch, lowness of spirits, and anxiety- to 
go on, without the power to do so.* Shelley was also 
subject to extreme morbid sensitiveness, aggravated by 
excessive tea-drinking, while composing his Prometheus 
Unbound, Writing to a friend he said: *'My feelings at 
intervals are of a deadly and torpid kind, or awakened to 
such a state of unnatunal and keen excitement that, only to 
instance the organ of sight, I find the blades of grass and 
the boughs of distant trees present themselves to me with 
microscopic distinctness. Towards evening I sink into a 
state of lethargy and inanimation, and often remain for 
flours on the sofa between sleep and waking, a prey to the 
most painful irritability of thought."* 

• Though Leech died at fifty-seven of Angina Pectoris, the root 
of his malady was prohably in tlie brain, as in the cases of Jolui 
Hunter, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Croly, Douglas Jerrold, 
Jjord Macaulay, and the Rev. F. Robertson, wlio died of the same 
disease.' 

\ Lord Houghton, Life of Keats (edition 1867), p. 44. 

X Mrs. Slielley*s Note on Prometheus Unbound,'^ Poetical Works 
qfSheUey, 8vo. (edition 1831)), P. 125. 
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Fernel, the Frendi physician, said : *•' A capite fluit 
omne malum." Great works are for the most part the 
issue of a determination of bh>od to the head. Metast.isio 
occasionally felt a rushing of blood to his head when he set 
himself down to write. " I grow as red in the face as a 
drunkard/' he said, ^'and am obliged to quit my work.'' 
When the brain is in this high state of tension, the 
slightest extra strain may produce the most serious results, 
lifralebranche was seized with a violent palpitation on first 
reading Descartes' work on Man. The jKiet Santenil was 
so overjoyed at finding a phrase of which he had long been 
in search, that his reason was at once upset. Shenstone 
wrote to a friend : " I supjyose you have been informed that 
my fever is in a great measure hypochondriacal, and left 
my nerves so extremely sensible that even on no very in- 
teresting subjects I could readily think myself into a ver- 
tigo^I had almost said an ajwplexy ; for surely I was 
oftentimes near it." Swift was for the greater part of his 
life subject to the literary disease, resulting in giddiness, 
vertigo, buzzing in the ears, tremblings in the limbs, and 
achings in the head, always accompanied by indigestion. 
Swift fully described his symptoms in his letters and 
journals, and Dr. "NVilde speaks of his case as " one of the best 
described, and certainly' the very longest instance of cere- 
bral disease which he had ever met with, extending as it 
did over a period of fifty-one years/' * 

Thomas Hood was subject to his severest attacks of ill- 
ness immediately preceding the publication of one of his 
works. Thus doubt, anxiety, and pain darken the brightest 
hours of genius. " The pitcher," it is said, *• goes often 
to tTie well, but it is broken at last." Dr. Elliott, Hood's 
attendant, in describing his case to Mrs. Hood, said : " His 
diseases have been greatly aggravated of late years by the 

• W. R Wilde, F. R. C. S., T/ic Qio9iwj Years of Dean Swift* 8 
Hfe (edition 1840), p. o. 
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nature of his pursuits — by the necessity wliicli, I uiuler- 
Btand, lias existed, that he should at all times continue his 
literary labors, being under engagements to complete cer- 
tain works within a stated period. The great and con- 
tinued excitement attendant on such compulsory efforts, 
the privation of sleep and rest thereby entailed on him, 
and the consequent anxiety, depression, and exhaustion, 
have had a most injurious effect on these diseases, bringing 
on renewed attacks, and reducing him to such a state that 
he has been rendered utterly incapable of mental effort. 
The conviction that literary effort is necessary and urgent 
renders the effort fruitless. You must have remarked how 
generally these dangerous attacks have commenced at a 
period preceding the publication of his books ; you have 
seen him break down under the struggle, and reduced to 
the brink of the grave by repeated attacks of haemorrhage 
from the lungs, attended by palpitation of the heart." 

Beattie, author of the Essay on Truth, said he never 
dared to read the work after it had been printed. One of 
his friends read and corrected tlie proofs. " These studies," 
said Beattie, " came in time to liave dreadful effects upon 
mv nervous svstem, and I cannot read what I then wrote 
without some degree of pain, because it recalls to my mind 
the horror that I have sometimes felt after passing a long 
evening in those severe studies." But without citing in- 
numerable other cases,* it mav be sufficient to mention the 
case of Sir Walter Scott, who towards the end of his life, 
was tlie victim of Morhics Eruditorem, 

Scott was naturally of a healthy constitution. Though 
lame, and of sedentary pursuits through his occupation as 
a solicitor, he fortified his health by many suburban walks 
round Edinburgh and occasional excursions into the High- 

* Mr. Isaac Disraeli has mentioned many cases in his Literary 
Character, under the heading of '* The Enthusiasm of Genius," 
'* The Rapture of Deep Study," '' Illusions of the Mind of Genius," 
etc., in his Miscellanies qf Literature, 
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lands. His first poetical efforts were sources of pleasure 
rather than of profit. It was not until the publication of 
Waverley, in his forty-third year, that he devoted himself 
more especially to literature. Had he confined himself to 
literature, he would probably have survived to an advanced 
age, and certainly lived a much happier life. But he un- 
fortunately became a partner in the printing-house of Bal- 
lantyne and Company, Edinburgh, which led him into all 
manner of difficulties. 

The success of Waverley was such that he proceeded to 
turn out his novels with wonderful rapidity. Guy Man- 
nerinf/y The Antiquary , and Tales of my Landlordy &\y- 
2)eared in rapid succession ; until, in his forty-sixth year, 
he was suddenly pulled up by a severe attack of cramp in 
the stomach, The disease yielded to severe treatment — 
bleeding, blisters, and opium — but he remained excessively 
weak. He could neither '^ stir for weakness and giddiness, 
nor read for dazzling in his eyes, nor listen for a whizzing 
sound in his ears, nor even think for the lack of power of 
arranging his ideas.*' 

So soon as he was able, he proceeded with Hob Hoy^ 
which he wrote under constant pain. The building of 
Abbotsford had been begun, and money must needs be 
raised The Heart of Midlothian was written, and he was 
proceeding with The Bnde of Xiammermoor, when he was 
again interrupted with the recurrence of cramp in the 
stomach, which culminated in an attack of jaundice. Xover- 
theless, he finished 77<c Hride of Lammermoor, and wrote 
nearlv the whole of that novel— one of the finest of his 
works — ^as well as The Legend of Montrose and Ivanhoe, 
under the influence of opium and hyoscyamus — a most de- 
j)ressing drug. He continued to turn out about twelve 
volumes yearly ; but no human constitution could stand 
such an amount of brain-pressure. "Wlien Dr. Abercromby 
expostulated with him as to his enormous amoimt of brain- 
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work, and said ; " lleally, Sir Walter, you must not work," 
Scott's answer was — " I toll you what it is, doctor: Molly, 
when she puts the kettle on, might just ;is well say, 
kettle, kettle, don't boil ! " 

Yet Scott continued as hopeful and cheerful as ever; 
though the end wa>* coming, and he was the first to feel it. 
At the age of fifty-four, he wrote in his Diunj^ as if i:i an- 
ticipation of an early break-uj) : '* Square the oilds, and 
good-night, Sir Walter, about sixty. I care not, if 1 le:ive 
iny name inistained, and my family pro]>erly settled. Sal 
eat vixissc," A little later, he owned to a touch of tho 
literary disease, though it had long been giving its warn- 
ings. He thus described it : " A touch of the Jforbus 
Eruditoremj to which I am as little subject as most folks, 
and Imve it less now than when vounjjer. It is a tremor 
of the head, the pulsation of which beccmies painfully 
sensibb* — a disi>osition to causeless alarm — much lassitude 
— and decav of vi}»or and activitv of intellect. The veins 
feel weary and ])ainful, and the mind is apt to receive and 
encourage gloomy apprehensions. Fighting with this liend 
is not the best way t ) con(]uer him. I have found exercise 
and the open air better than reasoning.'' 

Three weeks later, S<M)tt made the following entry in his 
J)i(iri/ : *01uch alarmr<l. I had walked till twelve with 
Ski'iK* and Kussrlj. and then sat down to my work [ llao'7- 
storl']. To my horror and surj»rise. I could neitlnT write 
nor spell, but ]>ut down one word f:»r another, and wrote 
nonsense. I was nnnh overpf)wered :it the same time, and 
could not conceive the reason: . . . obliged to give up 
writing to-day : read IVpys instea.l." Scott was not 
satisfied with writint? his 1] oof/s((K'l\ but must write an 
article on Pepys's D'utrij for the Qunrterlj, And thus he 
went on, writing an<l correcting. Constable and r»al- 
lantvne failed : their bills were of no more use tlian so 
much waste paper; and Scott endeavored to recover and 
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pay off his debts, by writing the Life ofKapoleon Buona- 
parte, 

Neither liver complaint, nor heart-fiutterings, not slcqv 
lessness, nor hysteria, nor de])ression of spirit coiiUl stop 
him. *• I know not," ho suiil, **' if my imagination has 
flagged — probabl}' it has ; but at least my i)o\ver8 of labor 
have not diminished durinj^ftlic last melancholy week. . . . 
These battles have been the death of manvaman — I lhi;ik 
they will be mine. AVell, but it clears to windward ; so wc 
will fag on. ... I am sensible that if I were in solitary 
confinement, without either the power of taking exerciso 
or employing myself in study, six months would make mo 
a madman or an idiot." 

At length Scott tried travelling; but it did him no 
good; his brain still went on grinding. In his fifty-ninth 
year, he had his first paralytic seizure ; l)ut tlnj warning . 
was unavailing ; and no sooner had he recovered than he 
went on with his Letters on Demonolofju and his Tales 
of a Grandfather. Ilis jdiysicians earnesth* advised that 
he should cease working his brain ; but the warning 
prove<I of no usi-. In the following year, he had his 
second attack of paralysis, which was more severe than the 
first ; yet he had scarcely recovered from it. than he pro- 
ceeded with his Count Robert of Paris — onlv to exliibit 
the last painful flickerings of an exi)iring genius. After 
tlie Iloxburghshire election, when ho was mobbcil and 
hooted at Jedburc^h because he was "a Torv," he had his 
third attack of paralysis; * yet, immt'diatcly on recovering 
his speech, his cry was ** to work." •' I must home to 

^ Napoleon, having a great fear of paralysis, asked his pliysician 
Ck)rvisart his opinion of the disease. '* .Sire," replied Corvisarl, 
'* paralysis is always dangerous, hut it, cives warning. It rarely 
strikes its victim without notice. Tlie fir^^t attack, almost always 
slight, is (to use a legal phrase) a summons \rithout costs : the 
second is a autninons with routs ; and the third is an arrrst (pries 
de corps). The death of Corvisart verified the truth of his own 
decsription. 
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work," he said, *' wliile it is day, for the night cometh 
when no man can work. I jmt tliat text many a year ago 
on my dial-stone, but it often preached to mo in vain.'' 
From this time his mind gradually deca^-ed : ho was taken 
abroiul, almost helpless. At Naples, ''the ruling ]i:vssion 
strong in Death,'* he actually began a new novel, but it 
was never published. On his way home another attjick pr«»s- 
trated him, yet he retained strength enough to enable him 
to rejich home and die. 

His son-in-law, Lockhart, died of the same disease, and 
from the same cause — over brain- work. While editing tho 
Quarterly Jievieiche undertook to prepare the Life of tSir 
Wiitcr /Scott— one of the finest biographii*s ever written. 
I3ut the labor was too great for him. lie contrived, how- 
ever, to finish the L{fe in seven volumes : it was a matter 
of honor and affection for him, and nothing more; for ho 
deprived no pecuniary advantage from the work. Then lio 
gave up the editorshij) of the Quarterh/, and went to Italy. 
He returned from Home to Ablx)tsford, and died in a small 
room adjoining that in which Sir Walter Scott had breathed 
liis last. 

Southev was anotlier victim of brain dise;ise. He was 
one of the most industrious and continuous of literary 
laborers. As a reviewer of liis life has said : *• No artisan 
in his worksho]), no jieusant in tho field, no handicraftsman 
at his bench, ever went so young to his aj)prentices]jij\ or 
wrouglit so unremittingly through lift' forabare livelih(XKl 
as Ivobert Southoy.'' As in the case of Scott, work became 
liis habit ; he could not refrain from it. Dr. Arnold obsen*ed 
of him, that he even worked as he walked. — for exercise it 
could not be called: he was tlien reading ami annotating. 
Ho derived little aivaiitarc from his jioetry an<l histories; 
ho maintained himself princijuilly by his ctnitributions t.> 
the Quartcrhj, ]*y the a :e if .-^ixty. lie was already an tdd 
man. His niemorv be;?an to f.;;! ; melancholv had him 
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for her own ; he sank into second childhood ; ln8 inind be- 
came quite a blank ; and he died of mental alienation at 
sixty-nine. 

John Gait was at the same time a remarkable instance of 
Morbus £ruditorum and of extraordinary tenacity of life. 
He was one of the most industrious writei*s, in history, 
|K)litical economy, and fiction. He first broke down while 
editing the Courier) a stroke of paralysis having for a time 
interrupted his labors. He recovered, and went again to 
his newspaper work. His enemy returned again and again ; 
he continued to write as long as he could hold his pen, and 
long after he had lost the use of every limb of his body, he 
went on dictating to an amanuensis. Corvisart*s remark to 
Napoleon, as to the tliird attack of paralysis being vl prise de 
corps, did not apply to Gait ; for it was not until he hiid 
suffered his fourteenth stroke of paralysis that he sank under 
its attacks in his sixtieth year. 

The poet Heine was suddenly arrested in his labors by 
nen'ous disease ; yet it took eight years to kill him, during 
which time he lost the use of his limbs, and became wasted 
to the proportions of a child. Yet he preserved his gayety 
through all his sufferings, and went on composing to the 
end. While the Paris Exhibition of 1855 was afoot, a friend 
asked him about the state of his health, to which he replied : 
" My nerves are in such a remarkable condition, that I am 
convinced they would get the grand medal for pain and 
misery, if I could but show them at the Exhibition."' He 
read all the medical books which treated of his complaint : 
**But what good this reading will do me," he said, "I don't 
know, except that it will qualify me to give lectures in 
heaven on the ignorance of doctors on earth about diseases 
of the spinal marrow." 

The case of the Rev. F. Robertson of Brighton was -an 
excessively painful one, especially towards the close of his 
career. He was nervous in temperament, and exceedingly 
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sensitive ; lie studied and preached by turns ; not writing 
liis sermons, but trusting to the excitement of the moment 
for tlie words in wliich to clothe his ideas, and often for the 
ideas themselves. The result was intense brain excitement 
after every extemi)ore sermon : sleeplessness, pain in the 
licad, '• as if an eagle were rending it with liis talons." • 
and consequent loss of memory, and confusion of thought. 
He lonjjed for rest, vrt worked on. Occasionallv lie had 
qualms as to the wis<lom of the course he was pursuing : 
*• I am becoming of opinion," he said, **that no duty what- 
ever has a right to interfere with a human existence.'' But 
the cidls u]>on him were great, and he yielded to them. He 
not only preached but lectured. After his lecture on AVonls- 
sworth at the Brighton Athena?um, he wrote to a friend : 
" The room was a perfect cram, and hundreds went away ; 
but I have been suffering from severe ]mins in the head ever 
siuiM' — shooting thrilK> su sharp and sudd<»n that I can 
scarcelv forbear an exclamation." A few davs after, he 
fainted in the street and wiis carried into a druggist's shop ; 
but he had no sooner recovered than he went to fulfil an 
engagement I The pains in the head continued : " Every 
thought I think/' he said. '• and every line I write or read 
causing ])ain, sometimes acute and sometimes dull, of brain." 
Ivobertson then went to consult the London doctors. 
They proscribed many medicines ; but after taking them 
he felt no better. He next consulted a homceopathist, 
who recommended microscopic doses of aconite. A fourth, 
the wisest of all, refused to prescribe anything save entire 
and total cessation from the ]>ulpit for life.f l^ut the ad- 
vice was rejected, and Kobertson continued working on as 
sedulously as ever. His condition gradually grew worse. 

• The liev. S. A Brooke, UohcrUorCs Lift and LetterH, (edition 
isa")). ii. p. ICl. 

t Tlic same advice was pvcu to the late Dr. Guthrie of £din- 
biirgli, under somewhat similar circumstances; and the advice was 
followed. IleDcc his uscf id life was prolonged for many years. 
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One of tho members of liis congregation undertook to pre« 
scribe for liim ; lunl, thinking that galvanism would do 
him good, sent an electric shock through his brain ! " In- 
stantly, "' he says, *^ a crashing pain shot through as if my 
skull wiis stove in, and a bolt of fire were burning through 
and through.*' lie was for some time wild witli j):un ; 
the wonder is that he was not killed on the spot. Yet ho 
recovered from the shock, and still went on working. At 
length he became paralyzed, and at last passed away to his 
welcome rest in his thirty-seventh year. It was a short 
but beautiful life, full of quick enjoyment, though sadly 
checkered by suffering and pain. Had Kobertson, amidst 
all his knowledge, known something of the conditions of 
2>hy8ical and mental health, his moral suicide might never 
have hap2)ened. 

The lives of literary men are full of warnings as to the 
dangers arising from over brain- work. Sir AValter Scott 
used to say that he regarded literature as a staff rather 
than a crutch. But the time arrived when ho came to re- 
gard it as both staff and crutch. " AVoe to him," said 
Madame de Tencin, " who depends for his subsistence u])- 
on liis pen ! The shoemaker is secure of his wages ; the 
bookmaker is not secure of anything/' Coleridge, in his 
Siograj)hia Litter ia, said : "Never pursue literature as a 
trade : witli the exception of one extraordinary man, I 
have never known an individual healthy or happy without 
a profesj^ion, — that is, some regular employment, whidi 
does not depend on the will of the moment. . . . Money 
and immediate rejiutation from only an arbitrary and ac- 
cidental end of literary labor. The hope of increasing 
them by any given exertion will often prove a stimulant 
to industry ; but the necessity of acquiring them will, in 
all works of genius, convert the stimulant into a narcotic. 
... If facts are required to prove the possibility of com- 
bining weighty 2)erformances in literature with full and 
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iiidc^pendent employment, tlie works of Cicero and Xen»- 
plion among tlie ancients ; of Sir Thomas More, l>acon- 
IJaxter, or, to refer at once to later and contemporary 
iiistanccM, Darwin and Roscoo, are at once decisive of the 
<jue8tion. ... lie not mereli/ a man of letters I Let liten^- 
turc be an liononible aufftnentation to your arms, Imt not 
constitute the crest, or fill the escutcheon.''* This w;is 
wise advice ; but it was not acted on by Coleridge himscdf. 
Perhaps the "extraordinary man*' to whom he refers was, 
his brother-in-law, Southey ; to whom he loft the main- 
tenance of his wife and familv at Keswick, while he him- 
self was engaged in brilliant monologues at the house of 
his friend, Mr. Gillman, on Highgate Hill, London. 
Southey certainly " jmrsued literature as a trade" ; and 
tliDUgh it shortened his lif v, his was an honest, industrious, 
virtuous, and indeed a noble career. 

2^Iacaulay, however, had something to say iii fa\or of 
literary employment. AVhile in India, he wrote to his 
friend Ellis (in 1835) : ** Literature has saved my life 
and my reason. Even now I dare not, in the intervals of 
business, remain alone for a minute without a lNM)k in my 
hand. ... I am more than half determined to abandon 
l)j)litics, and to give myself wholly to letters; to undertake 
some great historical work which may Ih» at once the busi- 
ness and the amusement of my life; and to leave the pleas- 
ures of pestiferous rooms, sleej>lcss nights, aching heads, 
and diseased stomachs, to Koebuck and I'raed." 

De TcH^queville was warned of danger by his memory 
le.iving him ; but he was so immersed in his studies that 
the warning w:vs unheeded, and he went on writing to tlie 
end. *'I rise at six," he said, *'and sit for six hours be- 
fore my paper, and often leave it still white. Sometimes 
I find what I am looking for, but find it i>ainfully and im- 
perfectly: sometimes I am in despair at nut iinding it at 

* Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, chap. zi. 
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all. I leave work tlincontented with nivaelf, aiul tlicrefore 
witli everything else.'' * Disraeli the elder wiis subject to 
the same literary mahuly — "a failing of nervous energy, 
occxisioned by study and too sedentary habits, early and 
habitual reverie, and restless and indefinable purpose." 
Yet by careful regimen, abstinence from excitement, and 
regular exercise, ho contrived to live and labor to a ripe 
old age.f Professor AVilson, like Sc^ott, suffered from 
3torbu8 JSrudUomm; \\Q\\iiA is.\\ attack of paralysis — his 
first warnin<;. He went on as usual, and had another 
attack, which curried him off. The pitcher went once too 
often to the well, and came back broken at last.t 

Men of exalted intellect, said Pinel, perish by their brains ; 
such is the end of those whose genius procures the immor- 
tality which so many of them ardently desire. Heavy, indeed, 
are the penalties which men have to pay for distinction. It 
is born of labor and brain-work, and is i*eached through 
self-sacrifice, unrest, and often suffering. Genius, though a 
possession of glory, is often found one of sorrow. " Poor 
great men," says Saint Beuve. inh'is J femoir €ifJ3ailafich€y 
** so infirm in your greatness ; great because you are infirm, 
and infirm because you are great ! Philosophers or poets, 
thinkers or singers, do not set the one above the other, dii 
not except yourselves, do not boast. . . . P>leeding fibres 
were the origin of the first chords of the lyre: they will also 

•De Tocquerllle, Memoir« and llemauiM, ii. p. 4.')o. 

t CurifUiUiea qt' LUeraturCy (edition lb04). Memoir by Lord 
B€Acons(i<!lc], p. xxi. 

I A list of ilie victims of paralj'sis and apoplexy, the result of 
over brain-work, would l>e a long one; but a few of the more illus- 
trious may be given; Copernicus, Malphigi, liinnseus, Clieselden, 
Spallanz.in{, Cabanis. Con'isart, Dupuytrcn, La Bruycre, Dauben- 
ton, Marmontel. Mongc, Cuvier. Foiircroy, Ilandel, Gliick, Uobbes, 
Dugald Stewart, Monboddo, De Foe, 8wedenborg, j^chardson, 
Dollond, Dalton, Wollaston, St. Frances de Sales, Petrarch, Beattie, 
Tom Moore. Mendelssohn, Heine, Porson, Curran, Garrick, Sir 
H. Davy, Sir W. Scott, I.K)ckhart, Wilson, Tegner, Sir W. HainiU 
ton (Edin.) S«me of these men, however, lived to an advaneed 
age. 
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bo the livst. It wa«^ l).H*au<L* tlie stjitiit* of Meiniioii wus 
broken, that it gsive forth its musiciil sounds at the rising of 
the sun."* 

Everything, it is true, is shortlived. Life passes swiftly, 
and death comes surely and quickly. And for what is lit- 
erary instruction desired ? Glory and fame ? A slight noise 
in a little corner of the earth — '• a splash in the great pool of 
oblivion," an imagined existence in the breath of others." 
TVhat is beautv ? A rose that lasts but for a dav. Health? 
A blessini; which vou niav lose at an v moment. Youth and 
vigor? Treasures which time every day devours. Sensi- 
tive minds cannot help reflecting on the fleetingness of all 
human enjoyments. There is an intellectual sadness whicli 
overcasts the best and brightest — the thought of man's ut- 
ter insigniflcance in the immensity of the creation amid.<«t 
which he lives ; the merest fraction of time which his life 
occupies in the boun<llessness of eternity ; and the extremely 
little that he d<H?sknowor can know compared with the vast 
domain of knowledge and science that must ever remain 
altogether unknown. 

At the same time, men and women are bound to culti- 
vate the f:iculties with wliicli thov have been entrusted : — 

** What is a man, 
If his chief good, and ni.arket of his time. 
Ue but to sleep and feed ? — a boast, no more. 
Sure He tliat made u^ with sncli lanre discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused." 

Every function should be duly and properly exercised-^ 
of mind as well as body. AVe ought at all events to know 
somethinjj of the ordinarv conditions of life. A little un. 
prejudiced observation and some knowledge of physiology 
would enable the thinker — poet, author or philosopher — ^to 
do his work with comfort as well as impunity. Pinel held 
that the studv of the exm^t sciences, in modenition, fortified 

ft 

* Saint Beuve, Portraitn Coniemporainn^ I. p. 301. 
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the mind and preserved it against derangement. His opin- 
ion is justified by the statistics of longevity. Moderation 
in everything is to be observed ; the aurca mediocritaa 
much extolled by Horace. Good temper, too, is almost as 
requisite as moderation. Thus life may be utilized and 
prolonged. 

Magistrates (who are usually of assured income), clergy 
men, and jdiilosophers,* are the longest lived ; then mer- 
chants and gardeners ; then surgeonst Jin d butchers. The 
shortest lives are those of millers, bakers, stone-i'utters, and 
licensed victuallers. Dr. Guy read a jmper Jit a recent 
meeting of the Statistical Soci(?ty, in whicli he stated that 
the average age of nine of the chief Latin poets was fifty- 
three, and thfit of nine of the chief English jjoets was forty- 
two. In general, women (not being bread-winners nor 
troubled with business worry) live longer than men ; and 
married men lonjjer than bachelors. Lenjjth of davs are 
usually secured by Icjuling a virtuous life ; in fact, physical 
and moral health arc as nearlv related as bodv and soul ; 
and longevity bears an intimate relationship to human 
comfort and hajipiiiess. 

The evils of mental excitement and over brain-work have 
of late years been much increased by over-pressure in 
schools. " How many have I seen in my time,'' said 
Montaigne, ** totally brutified by an immoderate thirst after 
knowledge.'*!: The cry of the jn-esent day is "Education 
but it is education in books, and books only. **Iwead, read^ 
read ! " as if God had not given us bodies as well as brains 
to be cared for and cultivated. Boys and girls are pressed 

At a recent meeting of ihe London Liima?an Soclcty.the death 
of sixteen Fellows were reported, wliose average age was scventy- 
X\\ro^.— Journal of StatiMiral Society^ 1859. 

t Voltaire remarked that amoiis: centenarians, not one was from 
the faculty of medicine. The king of France, he said had Interred 
fortv of his physicians. 

I *MonUlfi:ne'8 Essays : **0f the Education of Children," book i. 

chap. XXV. 
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to school. There is a great competition amongst teachers, 
for their income depentU upon *' results.*' The pupils are 
crammed in the shortest possible time, and the most deli- 
cate of organs, the brain, does more work in a month than 
it used to in a year. Some, however, bj competition, may 
appear prodigies, and take prizes. But what of health, 
which is worth more than many prizes ? If not worn out 
by over-excitement, the prize pupils often end as invalids, 
and sometimes as imbeciles. 

The theory that success in examinations is a test of 
what a boy may do ia after-life is altogether fallacious. 
We have already seen that many of the most distinguished 
men were dull and backward at school. The late Lord 
Cockburn was almost forced to be a dunce by repeated 
floggings. He afterwards said that he ^' had a distrust of 
duxes, and thought boobies rather hopeful." Indeed, the 
dull boy, or the boy who has begun his education late, and 
has therefore had more time to grow and exercise liis 
physical powers, rapidly overtakes and passes in the race of 
life those who have been in school-harness long before him. 
It is better that the brain should lie fallow, than that it 
should be over-trained at the sacrifice of health, which may 
never be regained. The altar of examination is the Moloch 
to which modern parents sacrifice their children. ExhibL 
tions and scholarships stimulate thoir energies ; and when 
they have **passed," and obtained all thr.t tliey have struggled 
for, what is their actual condition ? They are often i>oor 
and worn-out creatures. Prodigies are always most uncer- 
tain ; they illustrate the proverb of " soon ripe, soon rot- 
ten." 

" The persons who were most successful at the University 
examinations," said the Rev. Boyd Carpenter (now Bishop 
of Ripon), " and distinguished themselves in after-life, were 
miserably small compared with those who were unsuccess- 
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ful. The reason of this he believed to be the princple 
of cramming. Tlie final end of education is to send a 
man into the world with the fullest possible mastery of 
himself and of his powers. It was useless to give a man 
educational training without developing the powers of 
energ}', for a well-informed mind was of little use to any 
one unless he had a mind regulated to use it." 

The comparative uselessness of the University ex- 
amination test has been proved by the result of recent 
appointments to the Indian Civil Ser^'icc. Health, j)hysical 
ability, and strength of constitution to stand a tropical 
climate, were disregarded ; and young men who took the 
highest marks, after prolonged examinations, were ap- 
pointed to the Civil Service in India. " In Bombay,'' it lias 
been officially reported, "the collapse of the system is com- 
plete. Since the institution of the conij>etition, out of the 
hundred odd civilians appointed to this Presidency, nine 
have died, and two were forced to retire on account of 
physical debility ; ten more were considered quite unfit for 
their work on account of their bodily weakness ; two 
others were dismissed for inabtlitv to ride, and uncouth 

manners ; and eight have positively become insane 

These cases of insanitv are nearlv all crowded into the hist 
few years, during which the standard of examination has 
been raised, as is necessary under the competitive system^ 
to the highest pitch. . . . Imagine the government of a 
countrv like India being administered in half a dozen and 
more distant districts bv mad civil servants ! ** * 

The waste of life, health, and sanitv involved by this blood 
and brain taxof competitive examination, is terribleto con- 
template. Instead of education fortifying mind and body 
for the world's work ; strengthening the character by habit 
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and discipline; filling the mind with useful and practical 
knowledge ; developing courage, patience, tenacity of pur- 
pose, and physical endurance as the foundation of the prac- 
tical exercise of these great moral qualities ; education, as 
now conducted, seems rather to be a cramming and forcing 
into the mind of certain descriptions of knowledge, calcu- 
lated merely to enable one to <* pass *' in a competitive 
examination, but of comparatively little use in the business 
of actual life. 

But if over brain-work is jjrejudicial to boys and young 
men, it is still more so to girls and young women. Com- 
petitive education of girls is now the rage. They, too, are 
offered up as sacrifices on the alUir of examination. With 
what result ? They often break down, and their physical 
health is ruined for life. Indeed, their constitution is un- 
equal to the sacrinco. Their brain, their configuration^ 
their functions, are different from those of the other sex, 
and the duties thev have to fulfil are almost the reverse. 
It is amazing how much young women can do in the way 
of " cramming/' though they do so at a terrible cost. They 
become mere bundles of nerves ; their over-worked brains 
consume their bodies ; and the very process by which 
educators seek to perfect the race tends to its degeneration. 

The late Professor E. D. Maurice sounded a note of 
warning at the meeting of the Social Science Congress at 
Bristol in 1869. Speaking of the ]>resent examination 
system, he said that it was undermining the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral life of young men, and that it would 
do this with even more terrible effect ui>on girls if they were 
admitted to all the privileges of tlie other sex. Parents and 
ph^'sicians alike groan over tlieloss of physical energy and 
the shattering of nerves which they see in young people 
who have either succeeded or failed in their trials. " The 
disease," said Professor ^laurice, *' is becoming a very ser- 
ious one ;" he could got no one to think of it seriously 
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enough, or to suggest any remedy. ^Eeanwhile it went on 
increasing, people deciding with a shrug tliat it was a 
necessary evil. 

The Kev. Canon Kingsley, v;ho read the Professors 
letter to the Congress, did not sufficiently support it, though 
he did sav that "tlie f ames of women were so orjjanized 
that they could bear these privations for a time/* — that is, 
their enthusiasm for educational equality with men, whicli 
would lead them to undergo the i)ri vat ions of sleep, of fcK)d, 
of (piiet, that wouhl tell upon them with evil eftiM-t here- 
after, — "thev could bear them without immediate evidence 
of mischief, but not without an eventual Nemesis of severe 
and sometimes of permanent illness.*' 

I5ut surely this ])remature forcing of girls' minds need 
not be a *' necessarv evil.*' AVhen nature cries out ajjainr.t 
it, parents should come to their rescue. Physicians protest 
against the custom, and their advice ought not to go un- 
heeded. The discijdine of education ought to be in every 
sense a preparation for the duties of life; and the •• cram- 
ming'' with ephemeral knowledge, or with barren facts, 
which are soon to be forgotten, can never promote the joys 
and blessings of family life. As for women taking the j)lac<» 
of men in the work of active life, and becoming eithrr 
sailors, soldiers, surgeons, barristers, or other occupations or 
professions, the thouglit is unwortliy of seriou •. c):isider:- 
tion. 

Women have not the jdiysical health to stand heavy 
work, still less heavy brain-work, which is more exhausting 
than muscle-work. Owing to the stronger constitution of 
young men while at school or college, they are able to face 
an amount of work for which the tenderer frame of girls is 
altogether unsuitcd. And wliatever may be the effec-ts tif 
the competitive examination of girl% with a view to their 
elevation into social ' idi men, 

there can bo JittV "w 
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large crop of nervous a!i<l bniiii diseases, chorea,* hvBteria^ 
and eventually the derangement of their vital functionsy and 
an entire prostration of their bodily health. 

That cramming and competition arc not necessary to 
evoke the highest intellectual powers in women may be 
illustrate<l by the history of Airs. Somerville («^e Fairfax). 
When a girl she was bright and lively, took plenty of exer- 
cise and was therefore healthy. Her father was at sea, but 
her mother taught her io read the l>ible. She worked 
in the garden, laid carnations, pruned apple-trees, and 
budded roses. AVhen her father came home from sea, she 
was nine years old, and he was shoitkcd to find her '^ such a 
savage." Yet she w:is a g:>od and healthy girl. Her father 
sent her to a boarding-sch(»^>l, tlte regulations of which she 
detested But the education did her good. AVlien she went 
home she was helpful and industrious ; she sewed for the 
family, being a remarkably neat needlewoman. She made 
and mended her own clothes, rose early to play the piano, 
and painted when slie could sj»are the time. She learnt to 
cook, attended to the dairv, and bv the time that she 
married was an excellent housewife. 

Her lirst hilsband (Grey) did not encourage her in 
learning; but her second husband (Somerville) counselled 
and advised her. ^Irs. Somen'ille learnt botanv while she 
had an infant at her breast. She had also time to watch 

* Anionu the result of compulsory education, the nervous disease 
entlLlcd bu Vitus's dance is rapidly increasing. Dr. Octaviui 
Stur^cs. i:) tlie hancci of 15th January. 1SS7, shows that of all the 
cases of Cliorca whicU passed tlirough his hands last year as 
physician to the Great Ormond Street Hospital, more than one- 
tliird were clearly attributable to school causes. More tlhin twict* 
the number of cases were of cirls than of boys, because of the 
smaller brain of the former and their more delicate organization. 
Speaking from evidence.** s.iys Dr. Sturges, ** the causes of the 
diseaseare as follows: (i) Overschooling, wlien the hours are too 
long, and the lessons (csiiecially mims) too hard. (2) Excitement 
in schooling, especially at examinations, (o) Home lessons, when 
there is no home to speak of, or no home leisure. (4) Caning, and 
other modes of punishment, particuhirly when unmerited.'' 
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Ihc stars, whose mysteries slie was afterwards to unravel to 
othor.j. Sho also learnt something of Euclid, She took no 
service from her family, but merely gave to science those 
hours which other women in the same station give to gossip 
or dissipation. At lengtli she wrote a hotdv — and she did 
it amidst the clattering and chattering of hor chihlren 
— Oil the Mechanism of the Jleaccns, She was thirtv. 
seven before she made her iirst contribution to science, 
and she did it at the instance of Lord 1 brougham. It 
is worthy of remark that hor wonderful mental faculties, 
though developed late, remained fresh and active to the 
last, and at the age of eighty she gave to the world her last 
work, On Molecular and Jificroscopic tScience, It is not 
often, however, that we find a Mrs. Somerville. The close 
application, the plodding industry, and the prolonged 
mental strain which are required of those who devote 
themselves to the study of abstract science are very rare 
in men^ and still rarer in women. 
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CHAPTErw YII. 

HEALTH HOBBIES. 

Up I up! my Friend, and quit your books, 

Or surely you'll grow double ; 
Up! up ! mv Friend, and clear your looks ; 

Why all this toil and trouble ? 

Books! *tis a dull and endless strife: 

Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music ! on my life, 

There's more of wisdom in it. — Wordswobth. 

Health is a great matter, both to the possessor of it and to others 
. . . For, does not health mean harmony, the synonym of all that 
is true, justly ordered, good; is it not, in some sense, the net-total, 
as shown by experiment, of whatever worth is in us ? The healthy 
man is a most meritorious product of nature, so far as he goes. A 
healthy body is good; but a soul in right hoaltli — it is the thing 
beyond all others to be prayed for; the blessedest thing the earth 
receives of Heaven. — T. Carlyle. 

There is no riches above a sound body, and no joy above the joy 
of the heart. — Ecclesiasticun. 

Cen*est pas assez d'avoir des grandes qualltcs, il faut en avoir 
r economic. — Larochefoucauld 

Infantes sum us. et senes videmur, 

Non est vivere, sed valere, vita est.— Maktial. 

Hecreatiox is creation : the word implies it. It is a 
second creation, when toil of body or brain has exhausted 
the animal or mental spirits. Sleep itself is a recreation, 
and the sounder the sleep the more is the health recuper- 
ated. But there is a recreation of another sort required 
for brain-workers, and that is active recreation. All vig- 
orous nations are characterized by the vigor of their recre- 
ations. Among ourselves, it exhibits itself in out-door 
sports, — in cricket, lawn-tennis, football, hunting, fowling, 
grouse-shooting, boat-racing, golf, jack and grayling fishing, 
— which are carried on even in winter, until the s|)orts- 
men are fairly frozen out. 
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That only can be called exercise which occasions free 
and full expansion of the lungs. The centre of life is in a 
great measure seated in the chest. If it be true that the 
whole mass of blood in the body passes through the heart 
and lungs twelve times in the hour — there to be vivified 
and redistributed to the extremities of the system — tlie im- 
portance of full inhalation and exhalation will at once 
be recognized. These are necessary for the health of l>ody 
as well as of mind, and f«)rtlie revivification of the muscles 
as well as of the bniin. Indeed, strength of purpose and 
power of brain depend in no small degree upon strength of 
chest, and power of thinking upon the power of the breath- 
ing apparatus. The potential principle, the power of will, 
injj stronj^lvand with decision, usuallv manifests itself in a 
solid intelligence, combined with a sustained energy of 
vital action. Philosophy has been in the wrong not to de- 
scend more deeply into the jihysical system ; f5»r there it 
is that the moral and mental man lies concealed. 

" I am convinced," says Dr. Reveille-Parise, " that ago 
begins and advances through the lungs — that this organ, 
essentially vascular and permeable, absorbs air, and in a 
measure digests it and Jissimilates it to our substance; and 
that here the deterioratio:i if tlio buman organism begins. 
If it were possible to bring tiie sa:iguiticati;)n of the blood 
to its full perfection, I have no d )ubt that the true means 
of prolonging human life would thus be ftmnd. Puture 
generations will decide the question if it is ever i>ermitted 
to man to solve such ai)roblem." * 

At all events it must be admitted that, in order to secure 
the full working power of the mijid, and to maintain it in 
its healthv action, thebodilv orprans must receive their due 
share of attention. Man must live in accordance with 
nature, and comfortable with the laws under which his 

• Reveill^Parise, Physiolotjie el Ilygcine dca Homines livrc8 auz 
Travau.(le VE^prit^ i. pp. 2^7, 233 
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IkkIv has been designed and framed ; other^'ise he will 
suffer the inevitable penalty of pain and disease. For the 
law of the body is no more to be set at defiance than the 
law of gravitation. It is not necessary that one should be 
constantly thinking of how this or that function is being 
]>erformed. Self -consciousness of this sort amounts to a 
disease. But, in order to live according to nature, some 
reasonable knowledge of the laws of life seems to be neces- 
sary in every complete system of education ; for our daily 
happiness as well as our mental vigor entirely depend 
upon the healthy condition of the bodily frame, which the 
soul inhabits, and through which the mind works and 
creates. 

" Happiness," says Sydney Smith, ** is not imiK>ssible 
without health, but it is very difficult of attainment. I do 
not mean by health an absence of dangerous com]>laints, 
but that the Ixxly should be kept in i>erfect tune, full of 
vigor and alacrity." * It is the misfortune of the young 
to be earlv thrown out of *• ]>erfect tune" bv the indiscreet 
efforts of their parents to force their minds into action 
earlier than nature intended. The result is dissonance* 
want of harmony, and derangement of function. Tlie 
nervous svstem is over excited, while the iihvsical svstem 
is neglected. The brain has too much work to do, and the 
bodily organs too little. The mind may be fed, but the 
appetite is lost, and society is iilled with pale-faced tlys- 
peptics. ** Anvthin^ is better," .says Dr. 0. W. Holmes, 
" than the white-bUKnled degeneration t > which we all tend.*' 
The pleasure of the honey scarcely repays for the smart of 
the sting. As Martial said long ago, *• life is only life 
when blest with health." 

"We have already referred to the damage done to life and 
health in the case of bovs. and still more so in the case of 

* Sydney Smith, Memoirs and Letters, L p. 12G, 
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girls, and therefore need not again refer to the profanity of 
cramming. Without entering into physiological details, it 
may, nevertheless, he averred that the naturally stronger 
physical constitution of boys at the age of puberty enables 
them to face an amount of brain-work, for which the 
tenderer constitution of girls at that period altogether unfits 
them. 

Overwork has unfortunately become one of the vices (»f 
our age, especially in cities. In business, in learning, in 
law, in politics, in literature, the pace is sometimes tre- 
mendous, and the tear and wear of life becomes excessive. 
The strain of excitement bears heavily on the delicate part 
of our system. Nature is ever fighting a battle against 
decay through the tissues. These are wasted by labor 
of body and mind, and repaired by food, sleep, and rest. 
But the waste is often greater than the enfeebled digestion 
can repair ; and though the exhaustion may be artificially 
excited by stimulants, it can only be effectually remedied 
by relaxation and exercise, to enable the delicate brain cells 
and the equally delicate stomach to recover their healthy 
action. 

The activity of the mind, without pressing it by over- 
work, is doubtless as pleasurable as that of the body ; but 
the pleasure, to be thoroughly enjoyed, must be followed by 
re|>ose. Man loves life ; it is his instinct to love it so long 
as pleasure accompanies the healthy action of mind and 
body^ " And what thinkest thou,'' said Socrates to Aristo- 
demus, '^of this continual love of life, this dread of dissolu- 
tion which takes possession of us from the moment that we 
are conscious of existence." " I think of it,'* he answered, 
<' as the means employed by the same great and wise artist, 
deliberately determined to preser\'e what he has made." 
These words are as true now as when they were spoken 
more than two thousand years ago. The ancient Greeks, 

amongst their various wisdom, had an almost worshipful 

20 
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reverence for the body as being the habitation of the sou]. 
They gave their body recreation as well as their mind. 

Socrates was one of the wisest of men. He wrote no 
books ; he only discoursed to his friends and jmpils as he 
walked ; and all that we know of him has come down to us 
through the recollections of his disciples and admirers- 
According to one of the tnvditions which sur^'ives resjwcting 
Socrates, he is said, for variety of recreation, to have ridden 
a wooden horse. When not in the humor for physical 
exercise, he played upon the lyre, which tuned and tempered 
his mind. Plato, like his niiister, was a great believer in 
recreation, and excelled in all the Grecian exercises ; while 
Aristotle, in his fourth Ethic, held that play and diversion 
were no less necessarv for healthv life than rest and refresh- 
ment. The ancient Greeks adopted the most rational 
methods for educating and developing the whole nature of 
man. They regarded physical education as the basis of 
moral and mental education : they sought to train the bodily 
powers and develop the muscular energies at the same time 
that they cultivated the mind by discipline and study. A 
sound mind in a sound bodv, was one of their current 
maxims. 

In order that the mind should act with vigor and 
alacrity when required, it is nee<lful that it should have fre- 
quent intervals of recreation and rest. It is only thus that 
its healthfulness can be retaine<l. The bow cannot be alwavs 
bent, otherwise its elasticity will be irretrievably injured. 
One of the early fathers has put on record a traditionary 
story of the Ai>ostle John, which teaches the lesson in a 
simple yet forcible manner. A hunter passing his dwelling 
one day, saw the Wloved disciple seated at his door caress- 
ing a little bird in his hand with the delight of a child. 
The hunter was surprised at so devout a man thus wasting 
his time. Observing his astonishment, the apostle said to 
the hunter^ ** Why do you not keep your bow alwaj's bent ? ' 
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— " l>ecau8e it would soon lose its strength if it were always 
strung," was the re]>ly. "Well/' rejoined the apostle, ** it 
would be the same with my mind : if I gjxve it no relaxation, 
it would, in like manner, soon lose its force/' 

Thus, idleness is not all idleness. In the case of the 
brain- worker, it is his only remedy for sleepless iiights, 
excited nerves, fluttering heart, irritability of temper, and 
difficulty of digestion. There is no prescription more 
effectual in such cases than rest — i)erfect rest. But there 
are minds which will not rest, and cannot muster the 
moral courage to he idle. Yet the gospel of leisure Jind 
recreation is but the correlation of the gospel of work; and 
the one is as necessary for the highest haj^jiiness and 
well being of man as the other. 

Some have wisely mingled relaxation and ])hysical exer- 
cise with study. uElian relates of Agesilaus, that on being 
found bv a friend riding upon a stick for the amusement of 
his son, he bade his visitor not speak of it to anyone until 
he was a father himself. Henry IV. of France was a great 
lover of his "little platoon of children" at home, and de- 
lighted in their gambols and cajjrices. One day, when 
trotting round the room on his hands and knees, with the 
Daui»hin on his back, and the otherchildren urging him on 
to gjilloji in imitation of a horse, an ambassador suddenly 
entered, and surprised the royal family in the midst of their 
play. Henry, without rising, asked *• Have yon children, M. 
rAmbassJxdeur." — " Yes, sire." — *• In that case I proceed 
with the sport." 

Boileau was a great skittle jdayer. This was also a fav- 
orite game of Luther's, who not only ]»layed skittles, but 
played the guitar and the flute, turned articles in wood, and 
devoted a portion of his time to the society of women and 
children. His favorite distich was, — 
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" Wcr nicht llebt Weir. Weibcnund Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang." 

Calvin, although no great lover of amusements, used to 
play with his children at Geneva on Sundays in public, to 
show that he considered the observance of the seventh day 
as well as of saints* days to be no longer binding uiK)n Chris- 
tian men. Yet, after all, the seventh day of rest is a thing 
to be remembered and preserved as the only legal relief from 
the turmoils of dailv week-<lav work. 

As the late Lord Ih'aconsfield sai<l : — **I am perfectly free 
to admit that there is a difference Wtween theChristian Sun- 
day and the Jewish Sabbath, and I cannot agree with those 
who would extend the observance of the Christian Sun- 
day the rules and re<;:u]atious of the Jewish Sabbath. If 
there be anv who desire to do it, thev would utterly fail to 
accomplish that purpose. Of all divine institutions I main- 
tain the most divine is tliat wJiirh secures a davof rest for 
man. ... It is the religous ])rinci]>1e which, to a certain ex- 
tent, is admitted by all — at legist by all classes that have 
influence «ind numWrs in this country ; it is that principle 
we must take care should not be discarded if we wish to 
maintain that day of rest which I hold to be the most val- 
uable blessing ever conceded to man. It is the corner-stone 
of all civilization, and it would be very difficult to estimate 
what might be the deleterious effects, even upon the health 
of the people, if there were no cessation from that constant 
toil and brain-work whirh must ever chanicterize a country 
like this, so advanced in its ])ursuits and civilization." 

Not long ago the Hishoj) of Senior and Man, after a con- 
firmation, engaged in a game of cricket with the s:-lioo'.- 
boys. lie was delighted to know that the game was to be 
played. He joined the young fellows at the wickets, and 
said : "I'll make tlie best long-stop amor.g you, for I have 
got my ai)ron.'' He himself afterwards s.iid <if the event : 
"^TJiat impression never passed away irom the minds of 
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these boys. They felt that they had amongst them a man 
speaking on the highest and holiest subjects — ^leading them 
lip to all that confirmation was intended to lead them to— 
but still remembering that their bodies required healthful 
recreation." Therefore he went out, and for the rest of 
the afternoon he plaved cricket with the bovs on whose 
hea<ls*he had solemnly placed his hands in confirmation. 
From that time the bishop was never named in the parish 
without some profitable thoughts arising in the minds of 
the young people. 

Celsus advised the man who would continue in health 
to have a diversity of callings or studies^ — now to 
study or work, and to be intent — then again to hawk or 
hunt, swim, run, ride, or exercise himself. It was a rule 
whiqh Loyola imposed upon his followers, that after two 
hours of work, the mind should always be unbent by some 
recreation. The power of keeping the mind occupied with 
something external to our studies or pursuits is highly to 
be valued. Ciesar wrote : " Under niv tent, in the fiercest 
struggles of war, I have always found time to think of 
many other things." This thinking of many other things 
is perhaps the secret of strength. 

There is a sort of idleness which mav be called a waste 
of existence, and there is another sort which may be called 
an enjoyment of existence. Leisure is always valuable to 
those who can find change of occupation in the spare time 
at tlieir disposal. Men accustomed to the desk and the 
study are so averse to spend idle hours, and yet are so 
little inclined to active exercise, that they often seek for 
relaxation in mere change of study. They rest from brain- 
work of one kind to enter upon another. D'Aguesseau, 
the great Chancellor of France, said that change of study 
was his only relaxation. Geometry and algebra have been 
among the most consoling recreations of the learned. 
When Sir Matthew Hale felt exhausted by his excessive 
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labors on tlie bench, he refreshed himself by working out 
a few algebraical problems. Fenelon, when a student, took 
refuge from divinity in geometry, although he was seriously 
warned against its " bewitchments " and ** diabolical at- 
tractions " bv his Jesuit teai*hers. In like manner, Profes- 
sor Simson, when he found himself perplexed and wearied 
by clerical controversies, retired for peace and shelter to the 
certain sciejice of matheniatiral truth, ** where,'' said he, 
" I always find mvself refreshed with rest." Molvneux, 
the Irish barrister, was led bv domestic sorrow to seek con- 
solation in the study of mathematias. ^^ This,*' he says, 
" was my grand ^ci/?CM;a ; sucli wjis tlic opiate that lulled 
my troubled thoughts to slee]».'' 

Lord Brougham amused himself in his old age by the 
kame study, varied by optics, light, and natural theology. 
He relates tluit Lord Cottenham, who had been a successful 
student of mathematics in his early years, reverted to them 
for relaxation when filling the highest legal office;* while 
it is well known that the late Sir Frederick Pollock, while 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, found relief from his graver 
labors on the bench by recreation in mathematics and 
geometry. Sir Isaac Xewton, when exhausted by severe 
study, relaxed himself by dabblini' in ancient chronoloj^y 
and the mysteries of the Apocalyjise ; while ^lendelssohn, 
the German S(*holar, when he felt fatigued by overwork, 
g.ive his mind rost by going to the window and counting 
the tiles on the roof of his neighbor's houso. S])inoza's 
relaxation consisted in change of study, in conversation 
with friends, and in an occasional pij'e. He sometimes 



•"As Lite as 18.'>S," says Lord Brough.im. "wlien I was en - 
ga^d in preparing my Anab/tical Jieview of the Prinripia, I found 
that, by an accidenlal coincidenco. Lord Cottenham \v:is amnsing 
his leisure with the Calculus; and I am sure ihat he could have 
furnished as correct and more elegant analytical deuionst rations of 
the Newtonian theorems than I had the fortune to obtain in com- 
posing that work.'' — Lord lirou!;Iiani. Philosophers of the Time of 
OeoTf/ellL (edition 1855), pp. i;i;8. 089. 
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amused himself by watcliiug spiders fight^ when he would 
laugh till the tears rolled down his cheeks. Johnson says, 
no man is a hypocrite iji his pleiisures ; yet Spinoza was a 
most kindly man and l>y no means cruel. 

Literature, however, has always furiiishod t]ic largest 
amount of sedentary amusement for busy brain- workers. 
Often a book soothes the mind better than the most potent 
anodyne. The writing of a book, be it good or bad, does 
the same. Yattel varied his studies on the Lmos of Nations 
by writing a Discourse on J^ooe, as well as occasional 
poetry. Frederick the Great, ambitious of literary as well 
as martial reputation, wrote verses ; and Voltaire declares 
that he could not correct them without laughter. Voltaire's 
amusement was private theatricals and marionettes. The 
philoso]>her of Ferny is said to have been skilful in pulling 
the strings and managing «a puppet show. He built a theatre 
at La Chatelaine, near Geneva (now used «is a hayloft), for 
which he ^vrote plays, and acted as stage-manager. 

Volta, the electrician, was also a writer of verses : and 
Mr. Gleigsays of Warren Hastings, that : " A copy of verses 
was as natural an operation as his morning's meal." Lord 
Stratford de Kedcliffp, when Mr, Stratford Canning, wrote 
verses which commanded the praise of even so great a poet 
as Lord Byron. His verses on liuonapjirte " were worth,'' 
said Lord Byron, ^* a thousand odes of anybody's.'' " I was 
aware,'' he added, *• that he was a man of talent, but did 
not suspect him of possessing all the family talents in such 
jierfection." Lord Tenderden, after the lapse "of thirty 
years.following the exam])le of Lords Grenville and Holland, 
returned to the composition of Latin metres ; though he 
confessed that ** it might be said that a Chief-Justice and a 
Peer might employ his leisure hours better than in writing 
nonsense verses about flowers." * James Watt, the inventor 

•Sir Edgerton IJrydges, Autohiofjraphy^ i. pp. 417-424, where 
Beveral specimens of his lordsliip's verse-makinj; are given. 
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of the condensing steam-en gine^ and Thomas Telford, the 
builder of the bridge over the Meuai Straits, wrote poetry 
while they were young men. Watt, in his old age, was a 
great devourer of novels, over which lie and his aged wife 
had manv a heart v crv. Sir Charles Napier was not satis- 
fled with being the victor of Meanee ; but when he retired 
from the office of Commander-in-Chief in India, feeling 
it imi>ossible to l»e idle, he occupied his leisure hours 
in composing a romance entitled WiUianx the Conqueror, 
This was afterwards jmblished ; and, like the verses of the 
above cited judges, ambassadors, politicians, electricians, 
and engineers, it is now regarded as a curiosity of litera- 
ture. 

Great has been the consolation which literature has 
afforded to statesmen wearied of the turmoil and bitterness 
of party strife. Though the door of politics may for a time 
be closed to them, that of literature stands always open. 
i\\ his saddest moments, translation roused the flagging 
spirits of Addison. "When Pitt, on one occasion, retired 
from office, he reverte<l, with much relish, to the study of 
the Greek and Latin classics ; while Fox forgot the annoy- 
ances of party i)olemic8 in the company of Euripides and 
Herodotus. Canning and Wvllesley, when thrown out of 
office, occupied themselves with translating the odes and 
satires of Horace. Lord Redesdale did the same thing 
when laid up by an accident which he met with in the 
hunting-field. 

Among* the other ministerial authors were Lord Nor- 
manby, who wrote the iiovel entitled JVb / Earl Russell, 
who produced a tnigedy {Don Carlos) and a novel {The 
Ntm of Arronea), both very inferior productions, Lonl 
Palmerston had the credit of producing several excellent 
jeu (Tesprit in the Khc Whig Guide while Lord Liveq>ool 
was minister. Lord Brougham was an indefatigable author, 
producing not only works on optics, history, biography, and 
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general literature, but being also a large contributor to the 
Edinburgh Revietr, Even when he was canvassing Liver- 
pool in 1812, and while in the midst of the severest struggles 
in law and politics, Lord Brougham was minutely superin- 
tending Leigli Hunt's translation of the Ode to Pyrrlui} 
and suggesting fresh delicacies for his version of Acme and 
Septimius, Lord Derby and ^Ir. Gladstone have evinced 
their abiding attachment to ancient literature. The Eng- 
lish Iliad of Lord Derby Avill be read with delight wlien 
his brilliant and elegant sj^eeches have been forgotten ; 
and the Homeric Studies of Mr. Gladstone will be remem- 
bered with pride long after his subtle brain has ceased to 
perplex the principles and divide the parties of the politi- 
cal world. 

Some statesmen have been ready enough to leave the 
distressing turmoil of politics. To Sir Robert Walpole's 
honor, it is recorded that he retired after more than twenty 
years of power with a temper not soured, with a heart not 
hardened, with simple tastes and frank manners, and with 
a capacity for friendship and literature. Carteret, after a 
hard fight for power, was driven from office, and from that 
time he relinquished all ambitious hoi>es, and retired to the 
consolation of his books. *' I met Lord ^lelbourne," writes 
Mr. Leslie, the artist, *• at Lord Holland's, a day or two 
after he ceased to be prime minister ; he was as joyous as 
ever, and only took part in the conversation resi)ectingtho 
changes in the royal household (whi<*h were not then com- 
l>leted) so as to make everybody laugh.*' Lord Althorpe's 
loss of office in 1832 was anything but a calamity. He 
went through it with cheerfulness. The day after his res- 
ignation he went to a florist's, and chose and bought a 
number of flowers, carrying five great packages back with 
him in his carriage. He spent the evening in determining 
where these shoulcl be planted in his gardens at Althorpe, 
and wrote out the necessary directions for the gardener 
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and drew out the plans for their arrangement. This did 
not look like bearing calamity with bitterness. Indeed the 
change of pursuit, from ]>olitics to gardening, was brimful 
of pleasure to Lord Althorpc. He not only occujiied him- 
self with gardening, but 8])e:it a |M>rtion of his time in the 
study of natural theology. 

" I have a fine library of books,'' said a sage, *' and an 
excellent garden, which I cultivate with my own hands to 
my great delight — an occupation which needs no excuse, 
for surely there can be no purer ]deasure, morally or materi- 
ally, than to see the earth bearing beautiful blossoms from 
seed of your own setting.'* Even men of abundant com- 
petence find the greatest pleasure in enjoying the fruits of 
their own work. The rustic chair of one's own construc- 
tion, the flowers and fruits of one's own growing, the veg- 
etable frame of one's own carpentry, are among the most 
}»leasing of all things. Thoy have the aroma of industry 
about them^ which is always relished as the fruits of pains- 
taking. 

When Dioclesian was petitioned to resume the Imperial 
Purple, which he had resigned, he replied to the messen- 
gers : **You would not'have asked such a thing of me if 
you saw the fine melons I have now ripening, and the 
plantations about my villa that I have made.'' Horace 
and Virgil were both fond of gardening and country life. 
The first wish of Virgil was to be a good philosopher, and 
the second to be a good husbandman. Catos2>oke of plant- 
ing as one of the greatest pleasuri's of old age. The enjoy- 
ment of a country life is tiie nearest neighbor — at least, 
next in kindred — to philosophy, in its usefulness, its inno- 
cent pleasure, its antiquity, and its dignity. 

Lord Bacon, in his KssaySy revelled in the beauty and 

pleasures of gardening. " God Almightio,'' he said, " first 

Planted a Garden. And indeed it is the Purest of Humane 

pleasures. It is the Greatest llefreshment to the Spirit of 
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Man; without wliicli, Buildings and rallaces are but 
Grosse Handy-works : and a ^laii sliull ever see that when 
Ages grow to Civility and Elegancie, Men come to Build 
Stateh', sooner than to Garden Finely : as if Gardening 
wero the Greater Perfection/' In his essay Of gardetiSy 
he proceeds to show that he was himself intimately ac- 
quainted with the Howers, shrubs, and hedges that should 
adorn a beautiful garden, and he gives their names for 
every month of the year. *• You may have,'- he says, *' ver 
perpetuum as the place affords. The Breath of Flowers is 
farre Sweeter in the Aire (where it conies and goes, like the 
warbling of Music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is 
more fit for that delight than to know what be the Flowers 
and Plants that do best 2)erfume the Aire.*' 

Planting was the hobby of Shenstone, who devoted a 
great part of his life to the adornment of the Leasowes, 
until his possessions there became the envy and admiration 
of all who visited them. Horticulture was a passion with 
Evelyn and Tem^ile. Evelyn decorated with beauty the 
grounds of Sayes Court, near Greenwich, and when Peter 
the Great of Bussia lived there, one of his greatest amuse- 
ments was to be rushed through one of Evelyn's holly 
hedges in a wheelbarrow, very much to the destruction 
of the beautiful gardens. 

Gardening was one of the solitary pleasures of Pope, who 
applied himself to the im2)rovtMnent of his toy domain at 
Twickenham. He adorned it with trees, lawns, a tunnel, 
and a grotto, and altered and trimmed it to perfection, like 
one of his own poems. Cowper also indulged in the pleasant 
art of gardening. With his own hands he built a green- 
Inmse, wherein to grow his tro])ical plants and flowers, and 
he varied his occupation with an occasional game at battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with the ladies. Gardening was one 
of the last pleasures that the great engineer George Stephen- 
son indulged in. He was troubled by the cucumbers, which 
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tcoidd grow cruoked; but he had large straight glass jars 
constructed, into which he inserted the growing fruit, saj- 
ing : " I think I have bothered them noo," and then thej 
grew straight. 

Sir Waltor Scott was a great planter on his estate at 
Abbotsford. lie dtdighted in rambling about his domain 
with his dogs and his ^henchman Tom Purdie ; 2)lanting 
young trees and pruning old ones with his woodman's axe. 
Once Sir AValter said to Purdie : *' This will be a glorious 
time for our trees, Tom ; '^ to which Tom replied: "My 
certy, and I think it will be a grand seiison for our buicks 
too I " Lockhart said of Scott : " He was an expert as well 
as ])owerful wielder of the axe, and competed with his ablest 
subalterns as to the paucity of blows by which a tree could 
be brought down. The wood rang ever and anon with 
laughter while he shared their labors, and if he had taken, 
as he every now and then did, a whole day with them, they 
were sure to be invited home to Abliotsford to sup gayly 
with Tom Purdie." 

Daniel Webster has been compared to Scott in this re- 
8i>ect : he wjis fond to a degree of country life, with its 
occupations and pursuits, to which he had been brought up- 
when a boy. He was an angler, a farmer, and a cattle 
breeder. Late in life he returned to ^larshfield, as Scott 
did to Abbotsford, broken in min<l, body, and estate — ^to 
die. As Scott said, on being wheeled through the rooms 
on his return from Italy : " I have seen much, but nothing 
like my ain home — give me one turn more;" so Webster 
said on returning from Wsishington toMarshfield : "Oh, I 
am so thankful to be here : if I could onlv have mv will, 
never, never would I leave this home." 

Among other unexpected woodsmen may be mentioned 
Pitt, Wilberforce, Dr. Whately, and Mr. Gladstone. While 
Pitt was sustaining the load of government upon his shoulders 
lie would occasionally snatch a holiday, and jiost off with 
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Wilberforce to his liousc at Hoi wood nea" Haves Common. 
In the morning he wouUl sally out with Wilberforce, both 
armed with billhooks, to hew out new walks amidst the old 
trees through the Hoi wood co])ses. Dr. Whately would fell 
a tree in lieu of taking a dose of physic, ^^^len he felt out 
of sorts, he took up his axe, and went out \,o hew away at 
some j)onderous trunk. Mr. Gladstone has distinguished 
himself by his axe as well as by his pen, and there can be 
little doubt that his felling of numerous trees has been the 
means of preser\'ing the age<l statesman's hejilth. " Nothing 
rewards itself," said Sir Walter Scott, ** so completely as 
exercise, whether of the body or the mind. We sleep 
sound and our waking hours are happy, because they are 
employed; and a little sense of toil is necessary, to the 
enjoyment of leisure, even when earned by study and 
sanctioned by the discharge of duty."' 

When Lord Collingwood retired from the naval service, 
in which ho had earned so much honor, he returned to 
his estate in Northumberland, and enjoyed part of his 
time in digging trenches in his garden like a common day 
laborer. Niebuhr, towards the close of his life, bought a 
f:irm in his native ])rovince of Holstein, and farmed it him- 
self. While pursuing his historical 'studies, he grew 
turnips and fed cattle ; walking and riding, sometimes to 
great distances ; and able, in his seventieth year, to vault 
over a ditch ten feet wide, with the aid of a leaping-jwle, 
t ) the use of which he had been accustomed in his youth. 
Sydney Smith also was a farmer, not from choice but 
necessity. No one would take his glebe, which had been 
miserably mismanaged ; so he undertook to farm the land 
himself. He would occasionally rise from the composition 
of a sermon, or the i)roparation of an article for the Edin* 
hnrgh llcmexc to give his ord<'rs to the ploughmen from his 
front door through a tremendous speaking-trumpet.* 



• The Rev. Sydney Smith, Memoirs and Letters, by Lady Hol- 
land, i. p. 214. 
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The favorite* ocruiKition <»f tin* j^roat coinjioser Verdi, 
who reccntiv hrou;;ht out his ifltUo at the a;;e of seveutv- 
ihiee, was tlie prosaic one of farniinjj. Ho was as much at 
home in crops ami catth* as in count('rp«>int an<l thorougli- 
hass. Tlie farmers in tlie vicinitv of liis vilhi* at Sant' 
Agata looke«l up to liim as an autliority on all questions 
connected witli tlie cultivation of tlic soil, and consulted 
him as to the rotation of crops and the hreedinjj of cattle. 
]Ie was not ahove lending a hand to his neighlnirs as oc- 
c'asion required. The famous ]Mario took a vineyard in 
the Iloman States ; hut it turned out tliat he was a l>ctter 
singer tliau a vine-grower. 

When Luther was oppressed l»y dyspepsia, his friend 
Melancthon recommended him to take regular and severe 
exercise. Luther endeavore<l to trv hunt in jx and shoot- 
ing. *• I have been out sporting." In* saiil, '• two whole 
days, and trying to enjoy the hitter-sweet amusement of 
great heroes. I caught two liarc»s, and two p<K)r little 
partridges. 'Tis a fine occuj»ation for one who has got 
nothing else to do. However, I did not entirely waste my 
time, for I theologized anii<l the nets and the Inigs, and 
found a mvsterv of j^rief and i»ain in the verv heart of all 
tlie joycms tumult around nu." Luther, however, soon 
tired of the chase, an«l returned with redoubled energy to 
his lieavv amount of hrain-work. Voltaire — a verv differ- 
ent sort of person — when afliicted hy indigestion at Circy, 
went to " sport ft>r an appetite." He usually f«»und the 
npjK'tite which he sought, though he rarely brought back 
any game, notwithstanding the showy sh<M>ting-jacket in 
which he was e<piij)p«'d. Lord EhL)n had only one kind 
of recreation — shooting; but, like Sheridan, he was no 
sportsman, and did in>t care whether his birds came by 
descent or jmrchase.* Pitt (u'casionally hunted, but he took 



* The 8tor>' is told of Sheridan having gone out shooting, when 
in the country. Everything flew away l^ore him and Us gun. 
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little pleasure in the sport, for his mind was elsewhere : 
he merely followed it for active exercise, probably think- 
ing, with Dry den, that it was — 



*' Better to hunt in fields for hcalih unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for his noxious draught. 



>> 



Of all exercises, 2>erhaps riding on horseback is the most 
salutary. The saddle is the seat of health. Riding may 
be regarded as a concentrated essence of exercise. It gives 
play to the muscles and the lungs : and to breathe pure 
air — the pahtduni vita', as the ancients term it — is to 
breathe health. The blood is ventilated, while the skin, 
which is but an outside lining, is refreshed and fed by 
rapid motion through the air. Hiding also facilitates cir- 
culation and nutrition, and assists the action of the excre- 
tory organs. If there be a specific for "bile," it is i>rob- 
ably horse exercise.* AMioever heard of a bilious hunts- 
man, or a gouty i>ost-boy ? " AVho is your doctor," said 
some one to Carlyle ; — " ^ly best doctor," he replied, " is a 
horse." The wise Svdenham had such confidence in 
exercise on horseback, that in one of his medical works ho 
says that :* " If an}' man were i)osscssed of a remedy that 
would do equal good to the human constitution as riding 

He was coming home with an empty bag. Then he came np to a 
man, apparently a farmer, looi^ing over a gate at a flocii of ducks 
in a ix>ol. ** What will you take/' said SSlieridan, **for a shot at 
these ducks?'* Tlie man looked vacant. ** Will half-a-crown do? " 
The man nodded. Sheridan gave liim the lialf-crown. and took 
his shot at the ducks. AlK)ut half a dozen fell dead. When Sheii- 
dan was preparing to bag them, lie said to the man : ** I think, on 
the whole, I have got a good bargain of you." — ** Why,** said the 
man, "they* re none o* mine!** 

• Saddle-leather is in some respects even preferable to shoe- 
leather. The principal objection to it is of a financial character. 
You may be sure that Bacon and Sydenham did not recommend 
it for nothing. One's llepnr^ or in vulgar language, liver, — a pon- 
derous organ, weighing some three or fonr pounds. — goes up and 
down like the clash of a churn in the midst of the other vital ar- 
rangements, at every step of a trotting horse, the brains also are 
shaken up like coppers in a monev-box.— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
271tc Autocrat qf the Breakfast-Table, 
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gently on horseback twice a day, he would be in possession 
of wliat was worth the philosopher's stone." 

Pope mentions a certain Lord Russell, who, by luxurious 
living had spoilt his constitution ; yet he went out with 
his dogs, almost daily, to hunt for an appetite. When he 
felt it returning he would say : " Oh, I have found it," and 
turning his horse short round, at once rode home again. 
Beveille-Parise says : '^ Against melancholy, misanthropy, 
or spleen, I have recourse, according to circumstances, to 
rest, baths, small doses of hand labor, and also to the 
remedy vaunted by Lady Wortley Montagu — " horseback 
all day and champagne in the evening." Both Alfieri and 
Byron were great horsemen ; they rode long and furiously. 

Lord Wellington was a devoted fox-hunter. He liad his 
pack of hounds with him even in Spain, when following up 
with vigor the retreating French.* He continued to pur- 
sue the sport at home almost to the close of his life ; find- 
ing relaxation in it from the toils of office. We find him, 
in 182G, apologizing to Mr. Kobinson for not answering a 
letter on an important public question, on the ground that 
'' the usual sports, of the autumn occupied his time." Lord 
Palmerston also was accustomed to pass several hours 
every day ou horseback, except on Sundays, when he walked 
ed. Almost ever}' night, at the close of the debate in the 
Commons, he walked home across the parks, no matter how 
late the hour might be. When Sir Francis Burdett was 
asked by Haydon tlie painter how he had contrived to pre- 
serve his health to such an old age, his answer was, that 
he used the bathe often, drank no wine except when he 
dined out, and then sparingly, and hunted as much as he 
could. 

* He caused his liouiuls to travel in the rear of the army, and had 
more than one day's luintiiig in the intervals of battles. 1*hey were 
regularly kennelled in Tonlouse, whore many a French i^entleman 
saw for the first titno — hini^Mf vainly strivins: to keep pace wilU 
the field — what English fox-hunting was. — Gleig, Life or Welling^ 
ton, p. 241. 
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But huntiug and riding are both expensive amusements, 
and entirely beyond the reacli of thousands to whom they 
would simply be the gift of health and life. There are, 
however, pleaty of other modes of recreation ; and perhaps 
among the*best of these is walking. This is within the 
reach of nearly everybody. It may be varied with bicycling 
or tricjling. Walking involves small muscular effort, and 
little cost beyond that of time and shoe leather. Unlike 
boating, angling, or riding, it needs no prejiaration, but 
can be resorted to and enjoyed at once. At the same time 
it must be said that walking does not sufficiently interfere 
with the action of the brain, which is often as active during 
a walk a^ in the study ; and unless the mind is proj^erly 
diverted, the exercise does not serve its purpose. 

" I have often heard," said Cicero, " that when Lucilius 
and Scii)io used to go into the country, escaping from their 
lal)ors in the city as from bondage, thoy would amuse 
themselves and jday boys' parts incredibly well. I dare 
hardly repeat of such men what Scaovolti relates of them,how 
they used to go picking up shells along the shore at Caieta, 
and descend to all sorts of frolic and recreation." " In fact," 
he continues, ^' no one seems to me to be free who does 
not sometimes do nothing."* And elsewhere, he says ; 
" There should be a luiven to which we could flv from time 
to time, not of sloth and laziness, but of moderate and 
honest leisure." 

The philosopher Hobbes was a regular and persistent 
walker down to the close of his prolonged life. His last 
years were spent at Chetsworth, in the family of the Earl 
of Devonshire, where he enjoyed the jdeasant rest of min- 
gled stud}' and recreation. He devoted his mornings to ex- 
ercise and his afternoons to studv. In iine weather Hobbs 
rose early, went out and climbed any hill within reach : 
or when the weather was wet he would exercise himself in 



Cicero, I>c Oratore^ vii, 
21 
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some way or other within doors, so as to excite perspira- 
tion. Then he breakfasted, after wliicli he made his family 
rounds, visiting the earl, the countess, and the children, iu 
their respective rooms. He dined liglitly at twelve, 
shortly after which he retired to his study, and had his 
candle with ten or twelve pii>es of tobacco laid by him ; 
then, shutting hi^ door, he fell to smoking, thinking, and 
writing, for several hours.* 

Immanuel Kant always devoted a certain portion of the 
day to walking ; and never allowed the weather — no mat- 
ter what it was — to prevent him. He usually dined in 
company, but ate and drank with great moderation. Un- 
like Hobbes, he devoted his mornings to study, and his 
evenings to conversation and light literature, thereby 
calming and relaxing his mind before retiring to rest. 
Like Hobbes, however, he was originally of a feeble con- 
stitution ; yet, by carefully attending totbo laws of health, 
Kant was enabled to prolong his life to eighty, as Hobbes 
did to ninety-two. These two cases show that profound 
thinking is by no means incompatible with length of years, 
provided due regard be ha<l to the requirements of the 
physical constitution, through which the mind itself owes 
its healthy working capacity. 

Goldsmith shortened his life bv overwork and want of 
exercise ; it was only very rarely that he left off writing. 
Wlien he had thrown off a certain quantity of rhyme or 
natural history, he would proj>ose to Cooke, a chum of his, 
to have what he called a Shoemaker's Holiday. This con- 
sisted in a ramble through the northern districts of London, 
or through the country lanes near Hampstead and High- 
gate, followed by a dinner at a rural tavern, and a quiet 
pi])c and a tankard of ale to wind up with. Addison, too, 
confessed his weakness for a stroll. Lamb was a great 

* Dr. Kennet, Memoirs qf the Cavendish Family, 
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walker, repeatedlj traversing the whole of London, espe- 
cially thoffo streets which contained second-hand book- 
stalls, while the northern and north-eastern districts of 
London were his familiar haunts. Archbishop Whately 
walked with vehemence, and smoked like a volcano ; tak- 
ing jileasure, like Lamb, in the dogs which accompanied 
him in his wanderings. In fact, it was while accompanied 
by his three uncompromising-looking dogs, during his con- 
stitutional walks, that he laid the foundations of his 
JElements of Logic, one of his best known works. 

Walking cured Timothy D wight, the well-known Ameri- 
can author, of brain disease — which otherwise would have 
killed him. He was a too early brain-worker. At seven- 
teen he was master of the Grammar School at Newham, 
in Massachusetts ; and before he was twenty, he was a 
tutor in Yale College. He taught six hours, studied nine 
hours, and took no exercise. No human constitution could 
stand such a life; it was mere follv and madness. His 
nervous svstem became so irritable that he could not bear 
to read for more than fifteen minutes at a time. Then it 
suddenly came to an end ; he was struck with blindness, 
and was consequently under the necessity of giving up all 
further attempts at study. But his mind was still active; 
and his walking powers were great. He recovered his sight ; 
he set out upon long walking tours, which re-established 
his health ; and we have the result in the valuable series 
of 2 ravels in the United States, which he eventually gave 
to the world. 

Another interesting walking-traveller was William Hut- 
ton of Birmingham. He had been a great walker and 
worker from his boyhood. In his leisure hours he produc- 
ed the History of Jiirminghant, and first became an au- 
thor in his fiftv-ninth year. Havini^ retired from the bus- 
iness of a bookseller in favor of his son, at the age of 
seventy, he had some difl&culty in knowing what to do with 
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]iis time. He 8j>ent it in walking. He made walking 
t.mrs into nearly all parts of England. In lii>* sevent}'- 
rig!it]i year he walked from IWrmingliani to Penrith, from 
tlionce following the line of the Roman Wall to Xew<:a8tle, 
H'turiiing to Tenrith, and then hack to I>inningham. In 
t'lirtv-five davs he walked with ea.se six hundred-and-one 
ir.iles. ]li8 next tjuik was to write and puhlish his Ilis^ 
t >fi/ of the Roman VTalL -rVfter this, he made trips to 
»SL-arborough, Coatham, and other places, of which he pul>- 
lished accounts, the last in his eighty-iifth year. In his 
eighty-eighth year, he wrote in his diary : *' At the 
age of eighty-two, I considered myself a young man. 
I cx)uld, without much fatigue, walk forty miles a day. 
I'ut during the last six years I have felt a sen. 
siblo decay ; and like a stone rolling down hill, its ve- 
locity increases with its progress." The hist words in his 
JJiary are these : " This day, October 11th, is my birth- 
day. I enter ujxni my ninetieth year, and have walked 
ten miles." His daughter, who completed the X(/c, Stiys 
that he always regarded his walking power as a test of his 
vitality, and that he believed that his walks and his life 
would finish together, which wjis really the case, as he 
ceased to walk, and died, in his ninety-second year. 

The great Beethoven was troubled with deafness ai:d 
nervous irritability towards the dose of his life. Two 
peculiarities distinguished him : he was almost constantly 
taking long walks in the country, and changing his lodg- 
ings. He had no wife, and scarcely a settled home. He 
was no sooner installed in one apartment than he found some 
fault with it, and went in search of another. AVhen not 
thus occupied, he went and took a long and often fatiguing 
walk in the country. The exercise, he said, was necessary 
to allay the irritation of his brain, as well as to enable him 
to sleep. Kousseau herlnirized in the open fields, even in 
the dog-days. Scott, though partially lame, was a notorious 
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walker. Dii-kciis vran noted fir lii* jwilestrinii tmir ; slic 
need to walk from his I/orue/iolfl IVortlii oAirc in Wi^lling 
ton Street tn his home at Gsdshill, Iwyond Gravcseiiil, niid 
he often introduced the persons whom he encountered in 
his inimitable works,* 

I'mfessor Wilson, Soitthoy, and Wordsworth, wero nil 
great walkers, scouring the beautiful Lake Distriet, sorne- 
tinies in cMiples, Hut often alone, amidst the mountains. 
Wilson, inileed, was an athlete. While at Oxford lie was 
the best l>o\cr, leajier, and rnnner, yet ho carried oft llie 
Kewdegnte prize in 180(1, He ivim a man of grent physii-al 
strength and beauty. He was ilescrilwd na "n fair-haired 
Hercules-Apollo" by ono who knew him at Oxfor.1. He 
devoted his f'aeatioiis almost entirely to pedestrian tours, — 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, in Wales, in Siutland, 
and on one of hiiitIi oi-eapions lie wnlkwl alt over Ireland. 
When George IV. visited Etlinburgh, Wilson was at Kelso 
and proposed to go hy coacli; but the seats were nil taken. 
So ne.tt morning at f'lur he bathed in the Tweed, dressed 
himself in hodden gray, ttwk up liia staff, and walked the 
distanee of fifty-two miles, reaching Edinburgh in time for 
dinner. 

Dr. Arnold loved, w 
calh'd " a skirmish aero 
pleasure never left liiii 
and rowed with his 
Rp.ire time in ganlei 



tile at Oxford, to make what he 
B country," and tlie taste for •uch 
. At Lnleham. lie leapt, bnlln-d, 
< pupils, spending other portions of his 
nd walking. Later in lifxlie took 
; delight in the scenery of Westmoreland, amidst 
whii^h be erected his summer housu. He niaile long 
mountiiin walks, and used to dilate on the refreshment 
which he alwaj'H derived from breathing the pure air of the 
liills. Indeed, mountain nir is one of the best uf all tnniejt, 
brai-ing tlie whcilc man in mind and body, far mor* than 

•S«! Dickens's t'nrmmiiprrlal TracfllrT. 
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quinine or iron. For over brain-work, and the ner>'oua 
debility whicli follows it, mountain air may almost be pro- 
nounced a specific 

It is possible, however, to have too much even of a goo<l 
thing. Excursions into Switzerland, which is regarded as a 
sanatorium, are notunfrequentl}' attended with evil results. 
In certain cases, tlie sudden ascent of a height excites the 
circulation too much, and the nervous irritability is in- 
creased. The patient cannot sleep, and this is only re- 
stored by descent to a medium height. Still, mountain air 
has a wonderful effect in nearlv all cases connected witii 
congestion of the brain. Some, however, take their holidays 
in too great a hurry. They rush from place to jilace, are in 
a worry about their luggage and impedimenta, a!id do not 
take that which brain-workers es])eoially require — rest and 
recreation. Their strength becomes worn out, and they 
return home worse, instead of better. All this is verv 
short-sighted. AVJicn it was observed to Aristotle that a 
particular friend had derived no benefit from his travels, 
the philosopher observed: "That is owing to his having 
travelled along with himself/' Long ago, Horace advised 
his ailing friend to take a holiday as his best cure, and to 
give a slip to his clients through the back door : — 

" Et rebus omissis 
Atria servanteni posiico falle clientuni;*' 

and very good advice it was. The Late Sir Henry Holland 
made it a rule to allow himself about three months' holi- 
day every year, and he made his holiday a season of useful 
work and intelligent observation. But not many business 
men can afford so much time. Thev must take tlu'ir holi- 
day in a quieter w-ay, and consume less time in the exer- 
cise. Somettake to grouse-shooting, and others to angling. 
The latter is one of the most thoroughly resting <if all re- 
creations. Sir Henry Walton culled it "idle time not idly 
spent.'' It gives the mind perfect rest, while the body is 
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refreshed by breathing pure air, and the muscles are not 
fatigued by the exercise of throwing tlie line. Brain- 
workera sometimes hurry through their recreation, but they 
cannot do this in fishing. AValton and Cotton were 
among the first of our classical anglers, and their friend- 
ship was cemented by the interest which they took in their 
quiet sport. AValton enjoyed his "solitary vice" (as 
liyron terms it) until his ninety-first year, though he was 
not so long-lived as the famous Yorkshire fisher, Henry 
Jenkins, who is said to have survived to beyond his hun- 
dredth year. Dryden was another of the poet fishers, as 
well as Professor AVil son, who was an enthusiiist in the art 
from his boyhood. l>yron was an angler, but it was on 
the whole too slow a sjmrt for his impetuous nature. It 
was the principal recreation of Emerson, the mechanical 
philosopher, who fished the Tees assiduously, often stand- 
ing up to his middle in the water in onler to cast his line 
over to the swirls and pools in whieli the trout lay. Sir 
Humphry Davy had almost as great a passion for salmon- 
fishing as Mr. John l>right. Davy rejoiced in taking up 
his rod and line, and leaving his laboratory for the river- 
side. His conversation usually led up to fishing and sal- 
mon, and the composition of the Salmonia is said to have 
given him greater pleasure than the prop.-iration of any of 
his treatises on chemical science. He also initiated Dr. 
Wollaston in the mvsteries of the art, which afforded the 
latter much pleasure find recreation towards the close of 
his life.* Angling was also the delight of Sir. Francis 

• Davy says of Wollaston, in his Salmonia : ** There was — alas I 
th.1t 1 must say * there wns ' — an illustrious philosopher who was 
nearly of the aire of fifty before he made angling a pursiiit, yot he 
became a distinguished fly-fisher, and the amusemoni occupied 
many of his leisure hours during the last twelve years of his life, 
lie. indeed, applied his pre-eminent acuteness, his science, and his 
philosophy to aid the resources and exalt the pleasures of this 
amusement. I remember to have seen Dr. WoIhulfO»- «^ <mv Auyn. 
af ;er he liad become a lly-fisheri carrying at h^ ^ 
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Chantry and Sir Charles liell ; they quitted their profes* 
siou at times, and went into the country with rod and 
line to refresh themselves amidst the quiet and beauty of 
nature. 

It must, however, be admitted that angling is a very 
'•' slow " amusement to persons of active habits. " Angling,** 
said Sir Humphry Davy, *• demands much patience, for- 
bearance, and command of temper." It is therefore un- 
suitable for impetuous natures, who seek to condense their 
exercise within as small a jwrtion of the time as they can 
spare from their studies, or who love more active physical 
efforts. Hence Dr. Samuel Clarke took to leaping over 
the chairs and tables. Once while engaged in such an 
exercise he said, *•' Now we must stop, for a fool is coming 
in." Cardinal Richelieu was another jumper, and was 
once surprised by a visitor, who found him striving with 
his servant which should jump to the highest j>oint of a 
wall. 

Change of work is of itself a relaxation. Everything palls 
if long indulged in, and pleasure most of all. Kossini found 
relief from music in cuokerv ; he was a consummate dresser 
of cheese and maccaroni. Palates accustomed to the ricli- 
est dishes will return with relish to the simplest fare ; 
tlius Soyer, the gastronomist, pulled with scientific cuisi- 
nerie, when returning home at midnight from the dinners 
which he cooked, wouM stop at a stall in the 1 lay market 
and luxuriate in eating a penny saveloy. So persons ac- 
customed to the most sensational works will return with 
])leasure to the enjoyment of simple and unseasoned liter- 
ary food. 

Balzac rambled through the old curiosity shops of 

of caoutchouc, or india-rubber, when, by pacing his silk-worm 
link through a fissure in the middle, he rendered it straight and fit 
for immediate use. Many otlicr anglers will remember other iu« 
genioos devices of my admirable and ever-to-be lamented friend." 
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Europe for hric-drbrac ; but this was for a purpose. He 
worked up the details of liis gatherings of old furniture in 
Ins novels. Pugin kept a lugger with which he traded to 
and from the French ]>ort.s, landing at the most inviting 
l)laces, and enricliing liis portfolio witli drawings of the 
choicest agricultural works. It is very wholesome that 
professional men should have a hobby to take their minds 
out of their accustomed groove. The enjoyment of the 
hobby is something to look forward to ; it is a diversion, 
a relief, a rest for the mind, however useless it mav seem 
to be. Some have found relief in billiards, which are 
much more useful than counting the tiles on his neigh- 
bor's roof was to ^Moses Mendelssohn. Watching the balls 
roll into the pockets, or making canons, takes the mind 
out of its groove and gives the overworked faculties perfect 
rest. Besides, there is a great deal of exercise in w^alking 
round the table or making the strokes in pursuit of the 
game. Lord Palmerston played billiards for amusement as 
well as exercise, his best strokes being characteristically 
the winning hazards. ^Mozart's only amusement was bil- 
liiirds, being an exercise accessible at all hours and in all 
weathers. Attwood, the English musician, while placed 
under !Mozart, said that he was always more ready to play 
a game with him than to give him a lesson. 

Alilton's amusement was music. "In tlie intervals of 
his pain/' says Johnson, " he used to swing in his chair, 
and sometimes played upon an organ." Alfieri also found 
the greatest solace and inspiration in music. "Nothing,'' 
said he, "«o moves my heart and soul and intellect, and 
rouses my very faculties like music, and especially the 
music of woman's voice. Almost all my tragedies have 
been conceived under the immediate emotion caused by 
music." Jeremy I'entham, who occupied Milton's house, 
had the same love of musit*. He set up an organ in his 
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house,* and ]uul a ]»iano in almost every room. Almost hia 
only exercise was taken in his little garden, in which he 
might he seen trotting along — his white worsted stockings 
drawn over his breeches knees — taking his '•' ante-prandial 
circumgyrations." Bentham was also fond of cats, chief of 
wh(»ni was Langlx>urne, whom he hoasted that he had made 
a man of, first kiiighting liim, and in advanced years put 
ting him into the clnnrh as *• th<* Kov. Dr. John Lang- 
bourne/' 

Crebillon was also a great lover of cats as well as dog.<y 
who.He attachment he said cons^>led him for man's ingrati* 
tude. One day. notwithstanding his jwverty, he brought 
home with him a fresh dog under each arm. His wife 
observed to him that there were alre;idy eight dogs and 
fifteen cats in the house, and that she was at a loss how and 
with what to prepare* his dinner. Ilelvetius, author of 
L'Jiiijprit was another admirer of cats, of whom he had 
about twentv, fee<lins: Ji"d hMljjinjr them in the most deli- 
cate manner ; and tlie sybarites were dressed in silk, satin, 
and velvet, with trains which they dragged behind them 
witli the dignity oi* <H»unsellors of parliament. Again, 
Saint Evremond was partial to ducks and other fowls, 
which he kept with him in his chamber, and fed incessant- 
ly, lie used to siy that " When we grow old and our own 
spirits decay it reanimates one to have a number of living 
creatures about one. an<l to Ik* mueli with them."* 



• '* I liave just been ruiiiinir myself by two pieces of extravagance, 
an organ that is to cost l''J:;j — U half as large or twice as" larg« 
again as the otlier — goes up to ihe ceiling and down to the floor of 
iny work-shop, giving birih to an aby»«. in which my music-stool 
is lodged ; looking liice an elepiianior a rhinoceros, and pntjecting 
in such sort that, between that and ilie bi>ok carrocio, there is no 
getting the dinner tray on the little table without a battle. Then 
there is wanning apparatui by steam, including bath, in my bed- 
room. . . . The pretext for the wanning by steam, inconvenience^ 
from the burnt air by the former mode ;* pretext for the oncan, 
impossibility of keeping myself awake after dinner by any other 
means ; consequence, premature sleep, to the prejudice of proper 
ditto. '* — Letter in liowriu^a 3fe»u<)irii af Benthcuiif p. 5A1. 
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Ltinl Erskiiie, like Sir Wtilter Scott, had u jittSBion f-.r 
dogs, lie liad uUrays sevuml tu wiiotn lio wLks iiiuoli attiLclieiL 
Oiiu lie used to hare constantly with him nlieii at tlie liar 
and nt all hiii consiilAtioiis, and another which lie rescued 
while Lord Clituicellor from Home hoys who were alKiut to 
kill himniider pretence of hi* being luad. He hud also a 
f.irorite gOMe which fdlloweil him about his grounds, ti 
favorite iniuskaw, aud even two favorite It-euli <.>::. The 6 
he called after Home and Cline. The surgeons had enved 
his life, and lie himself every day gave the leeidics fresh 
water, declaring tliat titer Iwth knew liim and were grateful.* 

Lord Byron Iiail a sort of mania fur animuls. At Cam- 
bridge he kept bulldogs and a bear; and uhen Shelley 
visited him at Baveiina lie found the noble poet's house 
filled with beasts and birdit. " Lord Byron'it establishment,'' 
he said, in a letter lo Mr. I'eacock, " consists, besides 
sen-ants, of ten horses, eight enormous d'.igs, tliree monkeys, 
five cuifl, aik eagh-, a crow, and a fdcon ; and all these, 
except tliB horscR, widk about the hoti^ie, which every now 
and then resounds with their unarbitratod quarrels as if they 
were mnaters of it." In a postscript to tlie letter Shelley 
adils : " I liiid that my enumeration of the animals h\ thie 
Circiean palace wiia defective, iind that in n material point, 
1 have just met ou the grand staircase iwe peacocks, two 
Guinea liens, and an Egyptian crane \ " 

Among other strange attachments may be mentioned 
ttiose of Kembi-andt for his monkey, the deuth of which 
caused him so much grief; of Richter for his squirrels ; of 
Latudo fur his rats ; of Goethe fur his snake ; of Cowper 
for Iiis hares ; and of PcliiKson for his spider. Some pH 
animals have been associated with great historic names, 
such as the vulture of Semiramis, the butterfly of Virgil, the 
starling of Xero, the serpent of Tiberius, the quail of 
Augustus, the hen of Honorius. tlip a].e of Commodiis the 
sparrow of H'liogabahif, and the dove ot MbXwt*"* 

•BoaiHy'J^H* " 
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Some of the most eniinont men have taken delight \\\ 
the Kociety of children, liichtorsaid that the man is to be 
shunned who does not love the society' of children. Catu, 
the censor, no matter how urgent the business of the 
republic, would never leave his hou!<e in the morning with- 
out having seen his wife wiish and dross the baby. Cicero 
after having put the tinishing touch to his orations, would 
call in his chiklreu and have a romp with them. Sydney 
Smith says : ^' The haunts of happiness are varied, and 
rather unaccountable ; but I have more often seen her among 
little children, home firesides, and country houses thau 
an V where else.'' 

AVho would have thought that the dignified and stately 
AVilliam Pitt should have ftmnd his greatest recreation in the 
society of children ? His apparently cold and haughty man- 
ner then entirely vanished. The late Sir William Napier, 
when a boy. enjoyed a game of romps with Pitt at the house 
of Lady Hester Stanhope. He has described the visit, 
which took place two years before the statesman's death : 
*• l*itt," he said, "liked practical fun, and used to riot in it 
with Lady Hester, Charles and James Stanhope, and my- 
self. One instance is worth noting. We were resolved to 
bhicken his face with burnt cork, whicli he most strenu- 
ously resisted; but at the beginning of the fray a servant 
announce<l that Lords Ciistlereagh and Liver})ool desired to 
Bee him on business. 'Let them wait in the other room,' 
w;is the answer, and the great minister instantly tumetl 
to the battle, catching up a cushion and belaboring us with 
it in glorious fun. AVe were, however, too many and 
strong for him. and, after at least a ten minutes* fight, got 
him down, and were actually daubing his face, when, with 
a look of pretended confidence in his prowess, he said: 
'Stop: this will do. I could easily beat you all, but we 
must not keep these grandees waiting any longer.' His 
defeat was, liowevor, palatable \ aud we were obliged to get 
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a towel and a basin of water to wash liim clean before he 
could receive the p^raiideos. Being thus put in order, the 
b:isin was liid behind tlie sofa, and the two lords were 
usliered in." After the ministers had been received and 
consulted with they left ; and the cushion fight with the 
children was again recommenced. A man's manner and 
liabits are perhaps the best evidences of his real character. 
]*itt's love of children affords a new view of his inner self. 
The above circumstance would have been less remarkable 
in the case of a father; but Pitt remained a solitary 
bachelor to the end of his life. 

Leibnitz*8 principal amusement was with children, whom 
he assembled in his study to watch ; he also took part in 
their gambols. Seated in his easy chair, he delighted to 
obser\'e their lively movements, to listen to their conversa- 
tion, and to observe their several dispositions ; and when 
ho had sufficiently enjoyed the innocent spectivcle, he dis- 
missed the children with sweetmeats, and returned to his 
studies with redoubled energy. 

Kacine entered heartily into the amusements of his 
children. Once, when the Due de Condc invited the [K)et 
to dine with a distinguished party at his ])alace, Ivacine*s 
excuse was, that he h.id been absent from his familv for a 
week, and luul just accepted an invitation from his chil- 
dren to feast upon a carp which they had caught in his 
absence, and intended to keep until his return. *' I remem- 
ber a procession we once ha<l,'' said Louis llacine, in a 
memoir of his father, *'in which my sisters played the 
l)art of the clergy. I enacted the curate, and the author of 
Athalie singing in chorus with us, acted as crucifier, and 
carried the cross." 

Bousseau confessed that nothing gave him greater pleas- 
ure than to witness the joyous sports of children. '• I 
have often," he said, "stopped in the streets to watch their 
frolics and sports, with an interest which I Bee no other 
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person take in them.'' Yet what inconceivable inconsist- 
ency ! Kousscau sent his own children to a foundling 
hospital; and never owned them ! 

.Both Napoleon and AVellington were exceedingly fond 
of children. Napoleon would take the infant king of 
Ivomc in his arms, and standing in front of a mirror, make 
the oddest grimaces in the glass. At breakfast he would 
take the child upon his knee, dip his fingers in the sauce, 
and daub his face with it ; the child's governess scolded, 
the emperor laughed, and the child, always pleased, seemed 
to take delight in the rough caresses of his father. 

Wellington was a general favorite with children. He 
took part in their gambols, and was constantly presenting 
them with little presents and keepsakes. One of Napt>- 
leon's favorite games was Blind Man's Buff, a game which 
Canning and Sir William Scott played with tlie Princess 
Caroline while at Montagu House. 

Bayle's great delight was in witnessing the performance 
of Punchinello. He no sooner heard the magician's squeak 
than he left his books, rushed into the street, and did not 
mind standing in a shower of rain to witness the perform- 
ance. Curran, the Irish orator, Charles Lamb, and Doug- 
las Jerrold, were among tlie many admirers of Punch. 
Bayle took pleasure in following jugglers and vaulters, and 
seeing them perform their exhibitions in the street. Tasso 
enjoyed masquerades, and the diversions of the jwpulace in 
the public festivals. Macchiavelli found relaxation in kill- 
ing thrushes by netting them, getting up before daylight 
for the purpose. He sometimes frequented the roadside 
public-house, where he played tric-trac with a butcher, a 
miller, and a man who worked a lime kiln. 

For those who want recreation, and a rest from the anx- 
ieties of life, it is a great thing to have a hobby. A man 
should have some pursuits which may be always in his 
power, and to which he may turn gladly in his hours of 




n-st. Thecliii'f sccrot of romfort i» in pruilciitly I'uiti eating 
U11 uiiilergrowtli of mnall pleasures, since few preat onPs are 
tu W had on long U-asfs. Many run afl.T felicity, snya 
Conversation Sliarpe. like an absent uiun hunting fi>r his 
liiLl while it is on his lieoil, or in ]m hand. It is iierhnps 
one of the iieceasities, of humnn nature, tliat a man slimiM 
]nive one altsorbiujj;, engrossing pursuit, to divert his mind 
from tho triuU and troubles that surround him in jiriu-ti. 
cul life. But smull jileiisnres are not to be neglet^ted ; nad 
it is for this reason that hobbies, provided tlw-y do not be- 
come morbid, nre so useful. 

Days come and pu mui'li more pleiuiintly when one's 
time is fully occupied. Wbt-n sparf momenta do oi-i-ur. it 
is very agreeable to Iwvo some pursuit of our own ibni-s- 
ing to go on with. Industry is delightful t<i tlio honest 
worker; and while we esciipe uncongenial toil, it is well to 
devote ourselves to that which is coageuiiil. The prolit of 
industry may even be eomWuwl with the pleasures of pas- 
time. Arcliueology was thi! hobby of l)r. Sehliemnun. 
After a youtli-liood spent amidst privation n:td manual 
hibors, he accumulated wuultli, and in his hive df Humcr, 
lie devoted himself to aolve a ipiestioii whiidi others with 
greater jKiwers than his had diilined to inreKtigati^. Tim 
ivsuU of hiu archffiulogiu.d labors, whiidi were conducted 
with the greatest patiemo and energy, has Iwen rewanled 
with a large measuri- of success. 

But a still more Itencficial result of pursuing a hobby 
during leisure hours was that accomplished by CliarU-s 
^Vbeat8tone, in the development of the electric telegraph. 
He was originally a maker and Rcller of musical instru- 
ments ; and it was to improve himself in his art that he in- 
Tcfltignted the science of sound ihcoretically and practi- 
cally. This led him on to other branches ot natural plill- 
osojihy. and he devoted his Icisuru lifurs L. niakiiij; sonic 
toys to illustrate thu KU'iject of cleutricity. Mr. S. C. Hall, 
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in his Retrospect of a Long Life, says : " One evening 
when I was present, there came to the house of John 
INrartiii, the painter, a young man who greatly amused the 
party oy making a doll dance upon the g^nd piano, and 
he excited a laugh when he said : ' You will be surprised if 
I tell you that it is done by lightning ? ' It was Mr. 
Charles Wheatstone, afterwards Sir Charles Wheatstone, 
F. H. S. In that doll, perhaps, the first suggestion of the 
electric telegraph lay hidden — the germ of a discovery 
that has belted the globe with an electric zone of a thou- 
sandfold more marvellous chanicter than that which Puck 
])romised to put about the earth in forty minutes. 

See what a hobby Niepce cultivated, though he did not 
live fully to develop it. He was a lieutenant in the first 
regiment of French dnigoons, when, in his leisure moments 
he began the study of chemistry, which eventually led hiiii 
to the discovery of photography. This shows that no 
jjosition, however adverse, can hinder a man from improv- 
ing himself in his leisure nionients. Even Maupertuis, 
when acting as captain of dragoons, carried on the study^ 
of mathematics, in wliich he eventually acquired so much 
celebritv. Picard also studied astronomv, and laid the 
foundations of his fame, while acting Jis gardener to the 
Due de Crequi. 

Mr. Haden, while o<H'upied as a surgeon in large prac- 
tice in the west end of London, carried on the hobby of 
etching. He eventually acquired the greatest proficiency, 
and his pastime became his profit. He etched on the 
plate, directly from nature, and his works are full of power 
and beauty. The French critic, M. Burty, shows his ai>- 
l>reciative spirit in the manner in which he has labored to 
establish the reputation of an artist so thoroughly English 
as Mr. Haden. That work of this quality should have 
been turned out by a surgeon in largj practice is certainly 
very astonishing, but it ought also to be encouraging to 
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other amateurs, who, like himself, though in minor degrees, 
are endowed with the fairy gifts of artistic insight and 
feeling. 

Mr. Lassell, an eminent hrewer of Liverpool, turned 
from malt to astronomy. He made a magnificent telescope, 
which his relatives have since his death presented to the 
nation ; and it is now to be seen at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. "With this instrument he discovered no less 
than six hundred new nebula*. He had already discovered 
the ninth star iu Orion, the satellite of Neptune, the 
eighth satellite of Saturn, and two additional satellites of 
Uranus. 

Another eminent astronomer, who turned from engineer- 
ing to the contemplation of the heavens, is Mr. James 
Nasmy th, whose work- on the Moon has been admired by 
all who have read it and studied its wonderful illustrations. 
Inventing had been the pursuit of James Watt's entire life, 
and in old age it became his hobby. "AVithout a hobby- 
horse,'' he said, '^ what is life ? " He had ample resources 
in himself, and found pleasure in quiet meditation as well 
as in active work. His thirst for knowledge was still un- 
slaked ; and he proceeded with his experiments upon air, 
light, and electricity. Dr. Johnson ^t seventy, said : " It 
is a man's own fault, it is for want of use. if his mind grows 
torpid in old age." 

The famous Helmholtz dated his start in science to an 

attack of typhoid fever. His illness led him to obtain a 

microscope, which he was enabled to purchase, he says, 

" by having spent my autumn vacation in the hospital 

prostrated by typhoid fever. Being a pupil, I was nursed 

without expense, and on my recovery I found myself in 

possession of the savings of my small resources." What 

Helmholtz has since done with his microscope may be 

found in the records of science. 

Lindley Murray owed his fame to an accidents "SA^-^sftk 

2i 
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seized by an illness which confined him to his roomy and 
disabled him from active occupation. He took to the 
reading of bookstand eventually became a successful author. 
David Allan, the " Scottish Hogarth/' as he has been calleil, 
burnt his foot, and having nothing else to do, amused him- 
self with drawing on the Hoor with a piece of chalk. AVhen 
he returned to school he continued the art. But he went 
so far as to draw a caricature of his schoolmaster punishing 
a pupil ; and the drawing having been brought under the 
master's eye, Allar4 Wiis summarily expelled. But the 
caricature having been shown to tlu^ collector of customs 
at Alloa, — where Allan's father was shore-master, — the col- 
lector sent the boy to Glasgow for the purpose of studying 
art ; and from that time his success was decided. 

The love of knowletlge, and even of apparently useless 
knowledge, is one of the best preservations against the 
vulgarity and selfishness of the world. The Grospel has 
mentioned idleness as almost the climax of sin : '^ And 
withal they learn to be idle^ wandering about from house 
to house : and not only idlers, but tattlers also, and busy- 
bodies, speaking things which they ought not." It 
is better even to have a useless hobbv than to be a tittle- 
tattler and a busvbodv. Blessed is the man, savs Lord 
Brougham, who has a hobby-horse ; and he himself had 
manv. ** Everv man has his hobl»v-horse,'' said William 
Hutton, ** and it is no disgrace prudently to ride him. He 
is the prudent man who can introduce cheap pleasure with- 
out impeding business.'' 

Some men have a hobby fur books, which, perhaps, they 
do not read : they look to their rarity, their binding, or 
their age. Another's hobby is for pictures — ^rare, some- 
times worthless, old art. The hobby of another is for au- 
t<igraphs ; and birthday books have become the rage, or 
old letters of distinguished men, which sell for ridiculous 
8\xm&, The hobby of others is for music. Indeed, the 
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hobby of some men is often their best friend ; excepting 
the man whose hobliy is a pet grievance. Generally speak 
ing. the hobby keeps one in Immor and good liealth, and 
is the one unchanging companion in declining days. 

Some may, however, have ridiculous liobbies. Thus^ 
Charles V., in his solf-imposed retirement, amused himself 
with constantly winding up a number of watches, and was 
surprised to lind that no two of them went alike. It is the 
same in most minds: they cannot go together. Hence 
allowance must be made f<'r diversities of views, opinions 
and decisions. The late Sam llogers used to tell of a ner- 
vous gentleman whose hubby was fire-escai>es. Theinven, 
tion was a kind of sack in which the man could lower him- 
self at once from his window. ]>ein{? suddenlv awakened 
one night by the sound, as he thought, of the wheels of a 
fire-engine, followed b}' a tremendous knocking at the door, 
he descended in his sack in great haste, and reached the 
street just in time to hand his wife, who had been to the 
opera, out of her carriage ! 

In concluding this cbaj>ter on health and recreation, it 
may not be unimportant t.) add that the uniform testimony 
of brain-workers is in favor of moderation and temperance 
in all things — in study, exercise, eating, drinking, and 
even recreation. " Xature."' said Lord Bacon, **is best to 
be conquered by obeying her;" and moderation is a law 
of nature — the anrea inediocritiiK oi Horace, which Humo 
says is the best thing on earth; it makes life enjoyable, 
and therefore tends to its prolongation. 

It was a maxim of the ancients that* temperance is the 
nursing mother of genius. The stomach, we have said, 
has been styled tho father of the family, and is often fatally 
l»erilled by over-indulgence. It might with truth be said 
that far more are destroyed by over-feeding than by want 
of food. As a rule, brain-workers eat too much rather than 
too little ; and overloading the stomacli cevt^vvCL^ \R.\Aak 
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io tJie deterioration of the brain.* " Jamais bomme ay- 
inant sa gorge et son ventre;" said Scarron, ^^ ne fist belle 
oeu^TC." 

Temperance was one of the cardinal virtues of Plato. 
Socrates was a spare eater, and never willingly drank mucli. 
Cicero and Plutarch have both left their testimonv in 
favor of moderate living and vegetable diet. Julius Cirsar 
was originally of a fragile and delicate constitution, but 
moderate living and abundant exercise hardened his health 
and enabled him to endure the greatest toil and fatigue. 

"Pe watchful of thv bodv," said Descartes, "if you 
would rightly exercise thy mind." The vital force of both 
must be preserved, in order to prolong their healthy work- 
ing power. Though Xewton and Kant were alike feeble iii 
frame, they both lived to t»ld age by temperance and 
moderation. Fontenelle held the highest rank in letters 
and science for fiftv vears, and lived to a hundred. The 

% ft ^ 

secret of his longevity, notwithstanding Jiis original feeble- 
ness of constitution, was his extreme temperance and his 
careful economv of livin*'. When he was about to die, he 
said: ** I do not suffer, my friends; I only feel a certain 
difficulty of living." AVith him, death was like going to 
sleep after a h»ng journey ; or like a pendulum that ceases 
to oscillate. Fontenelle's practice was to eat moderately, or 
not at all, unless nature demanded fi>od ; to abstain from 

•Sydney Smith, writing to I^rd Murray, said pl.iyfully : ** If 
you wish for anytliing like happiness in the fifth act oflife/eatand 
dnnk about one-half of what you could cat and drink. Did I ever 
tell you my calculation about eating and drinking ? Ilaving ascer- 
tained tlie weight of Vhat 1 could live upon so as to preserve health 
and strength, and wliat I did live u(K)n. I found that between ten 
and seventy years of age, I liud eaten and drunk forty horse- 
wagon loads of meat and drink more tlian would have pre8er>'ed 
me in life and health ! The value of this mass of nourislimeut I 
considered to be worth seven thousand pounds sterling. It occurr- 
eil to me that I must by my voracity liave star^'ed to death nearly 
a hundred persons ! This is a friglitful calculation, but irresistibly 
true; and I tliink, dear Murray yonr wngons woidd require an ad- 
ditiODAl hone each! " . .Memoir aad Letters qf Sydney SmWu iL p. 
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stud}', when study was irksome ; to pass no day without 
some work, but never to work in excess ; and finally, to be 
alwaj's cheerful ; for *•' without cheerfulness," said he, " what 
is philosophy worth ? " 

Voltaire always declared that it was regimen that kept 
him alive. He was naturally of a feeble frame ; he was 
bilious and dyspeptic ; in his youth he suffered from scurvy' ; 
he was nearly C4irried off by smallpox ; and in his later 
life, he was afflicted by turns with rheumatic gout, ery- 
sipelas, colic, and opthalmia. Yet, by temperate living 
and careful regimen, he contrived to outlive nearly all his 
contemporaries.* 

Michael Angelo preserved his working power by great 
temperance and continence of living. A little bread and 
wine was all that he required during the chief part of the 
day, while he was employed upon his work ; but he care- 
full}*^ avoided working so as to fatigue himself. Buffon was 
distinguished by his sobriety and moderation of living ; but 
he was regular in his meals to a minute. His breakfast 
consisted of a piece of bread and a little wine and water. 
At dinner he ate little, preferring fish, which was followed 
l»v a liberal dessert of fruit. Towards the close of his life 

ft 

he adopted a still 8i)arer regimen. His dinner, shortly after 
mid-day, consisted of some soup and two fresh boiled eggs. 
He drank little wine and no coffee nor liquors. After 
dinner, he took a few minutes' repose, then a walk in the 
p irk, or along the terrace of the chateau. At five he betook 
himself to his desk, and remained there until nine, after 
which he participated in the lively conversation of the 
family circle. 

Kant, we have said, was originally of a feeble frame, but 

* He once said to his niece, Madame de Fontaine, who was an ex- 
cellent painter: **Quaiid vous voudrcz peindre un vietix malade 
emmitoiifi^, avec unc plume dans unc main et de la rhubarbe dans 
r autre, entre un medicine et un secn^iaire avec des livr^ et une 
serlngue, donnez rooi le preference. *' 
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by temperance and frugtility lie lived to an old age. One 
of his biograjdicrs says that his regimen was as regular and 
punctual as the aithedral clock. His minute precautions, 
his studied precision as to meat; drink, dress, rising and 
going to bed, were the subjects of ridicule to many ; yet 
he prolonged his life for nearly a century, and left behind 
him works of power, which are the glory of his nation. 

Dr. Adam Ferguson, the* historian of Home, had an at- 
tack of paralysis — the restdt of over brain- work — which, 
Lord Cockburn says, •• ought to have killed him in his 
fiftieth year''; but rigid discipline enabled him to live un- 
crippled, either in body or mind, for nearly fifty years 
longer. He gave up the use of wine and animal food,8ul^ 
sisting entirely on milk and vegetables.* AVhen in his 
seventy-second year he set out on a journey to Rome (then 
a much more laborious journey than now), for the puq>oso 
of collecting fresh materials for a new edition of his Ifis^ 
tory ; and he returned home after about a year, looking 
younger than ever. Auber, the veteran musician, when 
congratulated, at the age of eighty-seven, on his remark- 
able vigor, said; "They never so often told me I was young 
as since I have grown oM.'' 

Laron Masores, who livecl to ninety, was very sparing 
in his diet; and, besi<b*s, fasted one day in every week, 
taking no dinner, and only a round of dry toast to tea. A 
celebrated jihysician asked an old man. remarkable for his 
health, what regimen he followed. II is answer was: "I 
take only one meal a day.'* "Keep your secret,'' replieil 
the i>hysician ; *• if it were known and followed our profes- 
sion would be ruined.*- 

Temperance was the rule of life of William Hutton of 



• Lord Cockburn, In the MemoriaU of his Time, says: ** I never 
hcani of his dining out except at his relation, Dr. .Joseph Black's, 
where his son. Sir Adam (the friend of Scott), used to say it was 
deliirhtful to see the two philosophers rioting over a boiled tur- 
nip f" 
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Birmingham, though he occasionally partook^oL a glassof 
beer. But in liis eighty-first year he gave that up to avoid 
attacks of gravel. He confined himself to milk, and had 
no more attacks. John Wesley was one of the most ab- 
stemious of men, though one of the hardest of workers. 
He habitually abstained from wine, beer, and spirits; and 
fur years together he never tasted animal food, even while 
travelling from four to five thousand miles yearly. He 
himself attributed his health and his prolonged working 
life to regular habits, temperance, exercise, and cheerful- 
ness. " I feel and grieve," he would say ; " but by the 
grace of God, Ifret at nothing." 

"We have already mentioned the case of General Perro- 
net Thompson, who gave up wine, beer, spirits, and animal 
food, to get rid of his hereditary disease of gout, in which 
he completely succeeded. Sir Charles Napier, the hero of 
Meanee, abstained liabitually from wine and fermented 
liquor, and at times restricted himself entirely to vegetable 
diet. To this habitual temj)erance he himself attributed 
his energy and working power. We have also been in- 
formed that Professor Francis Newman found total absti- 
nence from flesh-meat the only remedy for an inveterate 
dyspepsia with which lie liad been long afflicted. 

Dr. Cheyne, the celebrated pliysician, wrote a work on 
the Spleen and the Vapors, which lie entitled The English 
Maladt/, He was led to the study of the subject by his 
own tendency to corpulency. He weighed not less than 
thirty-two stone, and was, besides, '* short-breathed, lethar- 
gic, and listless." After trying a variety of treatment 
with no benefit, he at length confined himself to milk, 
bread, seeds of different kinds, mealy roots, and fruit; and 
finally recovered his health, activity and cheerfulness. 
Howard, the philanthropist, was equally abstemious, eat- 
ing no flesh and drinking no wine. When asked how he 
had preserA'ed liis health and escaped infection from f^l 
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fever and* the diseases by which he was surrounded, he 
replied : '' Next to tlie free goodness and mercy of the 
Author of my being, temperance and cleanliness hare been 
my preservatives." 

At the same time it must be acknowledged tliat the 
hcalthv constitution bears stimulants, and the weak eon* 
stitution often requires tlieni. By the ]K)wer of habit, things 
noxious become innocuous and even necessary. Onco, 
when the saying " Habit is second nature/' was quoted to 
the Duke of "Wellington, he rei)lied : "Second nature? 
AVhy, habit is ten times nature." The maxim, sanij^ 
omnia sana, is perhaps the l>est that can be followed; and 
healthy men may and do eat flesh-meat, and drink wine and 
beer in moderation, to as ripe an age as any teetotaller or 
vegetarian. 

When Cyrus Redding, at the age of eighty-five, waa 
asked how he had enjoyed such perfect health, he replied : 
"I have always drank good wine, and plenty of it." But 
when cross-questioned, it turned out after all that the 
" plenty " meant *' moderation," accompanied by regular 
and active exercise. Svdnev Smith, with his accustomed 
good sense, hit the mark wlieu he said : " The common 
rules are best; exercise without fatigue; generous living 
without excess ; early rising and moderation in sleeping. 
These are the apothegms of old women ; but if they are 
not attended to, happiness becomes so extremely difficult 
that very few persons can attain to it." 

To these illustrations of the healthy old age of brain- 
workers mav be added that of the celebrated rifle-shooter 
and deer-stalker, Captain Horatio Koss, who thus ac- 
counted, in Sport scrajHQfia, for the preservation of his re- 
markably fine physique. '* I attribute it," he said, '^ in a 
great measure to having always kept myself in a state of 
moderate training. I have always lived well, and for 
many years have drunk nothing but light claret, one bot- 
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tie per diem ; but I have never omitted, wherever I was, 
whetlier in town or country, whether the weather was fair 
or the reverse, to walk regularly eight miles, and gener- 
ally twelve miles, every day of my life, unless I had an 
opportunity of going out shooting. I have also, for a great 
many years, been very particular in taking a s]>onging 
bath of cold water every morning.'' And now, at sixty- 
eight — an age whefi most men are verging towards 
*• second childhood" — he can walk his fifty miles at three 
and a half miles an hour, without fatigue. 

Even with respect to early rising, on which Franklin, 
Wesley, Sydney Smith, and others, placed such reliance, 
there are considerable differences of opinion. Some old 
men find it exhausting instead of refreshing, and consid- 
er that it takes too much out of them at the beginning of 
(he day. We have seen that Dr. Fowler, of Salisbury, who 
lived to ninety-two, held that it was essential to long lifo 
that you should " lie abed in the morning until you an? 
done enough." Many contend that *old age is the period 
of repose, and that work should be avoided. But to a man 
whose life has been spent in active pursuits, idleness is 
irksome. The retired tallow-chandler, who " went back 
on melting days," applies to many conditions of life. How 
often do we see men withdraw from active life, only to 
sink into despondency and drop suddenly into the grave. 

That brain-work in moderation is not prejudicial to life — 
that it is on the whole favorable to longevity — is proved by 
the great ages to which some of our most eminent states- 
men, lawyers, naturalists, and philosophers have attained. 
'* Subtil, and acute, and eager inquisition shorten lifo," 
says Bacon, "for it tireth the spirit and wasteth it ; " but 
'^ admiration and light contemplation are very powerful to 
the prolonging of life, for they hold the spirits in such 
things as delight them, and suffer them not to tumultuate 
or to carry themselves unquietly. and waywardly."* 



• Bacon, HlHiory of L\fe and l>eaX\u 
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Natural pliilosophers for the most part enjoy long lives. 
The pursuit of truth is plcasumblc, and jiromotes the 
serenity of the miniL " If I couhl conceive," ssiid Dossuet, 
'* a nature purely intelligent, it seems to nic that I should 
devote it only to know and love truth, smd that that only 
would render it happy." Tlie search after truth, laborious 
and difticult though it may be, is always full of enjoyment. 
Moreover, its tendency is to raise men above gn»velling in- 
dulgence in the i>leasun*s of tlie senses. 

Huf eland, in \\\i Art of Prolonf/ing LifCj^xy^: *'Deei>- 
thinking philosophers have at all times been distinguishe<l 
by their great age, esi)ecially when their philosojdiy was 
occupied in the study of Nature, and afforded them the 
divine jdcasure of discovering new and imiK>rtant truths ; 
the purest enjoyment, or beneficiaj exaltation of ourselves, 
a kind of restoration which may l>e ranked among the 
principal means of ])rolonging the life of a ]>erfect being." 
Thus, among the philosophers who have lived to between 
seventy and eighty, we lind the names of Ivoger l>acony 
Galileo, Leibnitz, Eulcr, Dalton, Linnnais. l*riestley,* 
Cavendish, Haller, Ileuniar. Van Sweeten, .Tenner, Fallo- 
]>ius. (iralen, and Spallanzani ; among those wlio have lived 
to between ei;xhty and ninety, were Newton, Fi*anklin, 
]>uffon, Halley, ll<M*sch('l, Voung. AVatt, Sim>on, Harvey, 
DuhameK Astriic, Tinfl, Morgagni, a::d Sir David IJrews- 
ter ; and among tliosc who have livi-d to ninety and U]*- 
wards, were Wren, Lcwenhoek, Humboldt, Herberden, 
lieysch, and Fontenelle. Theoilore de Beza lived to eighty- 
six, and his health was so ]n*rfect that he declared he hud 
never known what it was to have a headache. Arnauld 
lived to eighty-three, readin*: and writing to tin* last with- 



• Prip^tley b'^gan lif^ with a feeble frame, and eiitled a hearty oUl 
age at seventv-one. At fitty-four, he »ai(l : **8o far fix)m suffer- 
ing from apphcation tostudv, I have found my h'^allh steailily im- 
prove from the age of eighteen to the present time.'* 
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out the aid of glasses. Dr. MoUisoii, wlieu citing tlie 
names of tlie most celebrated long-lived men, said : " I 
have sought to add to mv list of octogenarians any persons 
of vicious character, but I have not been able to find 
one.'' Thus length of years and sobriety of living are the 
implements of each other. 

The proportion of poets and literary men who have lived 
to a great age, is not so great as in the case of philoso- 
])hers : yet many have exceeded threescore and ten, 
Montfaucon survived to eighty-seven, and nearly to the end 
of his life he spent eight hours daily in study. Goethe 
studied and wrote until nearly eighty-four; Corneille 
lived to seventy-eight, and Wieland to eighty. The 
laborious John Britton went on studying topography and 
antiquities until he was eighty-six; and Isaac D'Israeli 
lived and worked amongst his books until he was eiglit}'- 
two— <!heerful and hopeful to the hist. Tlie joyous mind 
is usually a strong mind, and cheerfulness is not only a 
sign of health, but one of its most potent preservers. 

For nearly half a centur}', Jeremy Bentham devoted 
eight, and sometimes ten or twelve hours a d.i}' to study, 
and his health and cheerfulness were proverbial. Hazlitt 
said of him, that his api)earance presented a singular 
mixture of boyish simplicity and the venerableness of age. 
AVhen over eighty he wrote to Chamberlain Clark: "AVe 
are both alive, I turned of eighty, you a little short of 
ninety. How little could we have expected any such thing 
when we were scraping together at 0. S. S. House two 
parts out of the three in a trio, and amusing ourselves 
with 'The Church,' and * Monkey Dogs.' lam living sur- 
rounded with young men, and merrier than most of them. 
I have lost but little of the very little strength I had when 
young, but do not expect to reach your age." * 

• Dr. Bowring, Memoirs of Bentham, p. 6().>. Bentham lived to 
eighty-four. 
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L i 'h Hunt w»as anotlier Old Bov who carried hi« cheer- 
fulness to the verge of extreme old age ; indeed, he was an 
Old Hoy to the last. He used to remark that boys about 
town nowadays exhaust tlie enjoyments of life so early, that 
nothing remains to them in manhood and old age but ennui 
and regrets, and that there would soon be nothing but old 
l)oy8 left. And there are Old Girls too. Take the follow- 
ing 'Melicious memorandum/' as Leigh Hunt calls it. from 
Mrs. Inchbald*8 IMarij : *^One Sunday I dined, drank tea, 
and supped with Mrs. Whitfield. At dark, she and I, and 
her son William, walked out, and I rapped at the doors in 
New Street, and ran away/' This was in 1788, when Miss 
Inchbald was thirtv-five. What would the tenants hare 
thought if they had Wen told that the runaway knocks had 
been given by one of the most respectable women of the 
day — the authoress of the tSimpie Story? "But," says 
Leigh Hunt, ** such people never grow old." 

The instances of ohl statesmen are verv numerous. Men 
of eager and in)|>etuous nature may be consumed by the 
fret and fever of politi(Ml life, but those of staid and patient 
temperament grow stronger by the stimulus of debate. The 
interest they take in the life of others seems to preser\*e 
their own. Of Wellington, the latter part of whose life 
wa«4 IH»litical, it was said that he had exhausted nature as 
ht» had exhausted glory. His contemporaries, Talleyrand, 
Metternich, and Xesselrode, all lived to be old men. Of 
a«^ed statesmen of late vears mav be mentioned Lands- 
downe, Brougham. Lyndhurst, Palmerston, and Gladstone. 

The age to which lawyers, and especially judges, have 
survived, is extraordinary. Coke lived to eighty-four ; 
Mansfield to eighty-eight ; Eldon to eighty-nine, and Stowell 
to ninety-one. Judge Lefroy was forced to leave the Irish 
]>ench because of his old age, though his mind was in full 
vigor, and he lived to ninety-three. Probably the health 
of lawyers is in some measure attributable to their long and 
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entire rest between terms. They then go grouse-shooting, 
or enjoy the pleasures of a country life. Some of them 
have been temperate, others not. Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
and Eldon, were free livers. Eldon would drink his two 
bottles of port at a sitting in his eighty-seventh year. 

Henry Taylor obsen'ed that " a statesman, if he would 
live long, — which to do is a part of his duty, granting him 
fitted to render good service to the state, — must pay a jeal- 
ous and watcliful attention to his diet. A patient in the 
fever ward of an hospital scarcely requires to be more care- 
fully regulated in this i)articular." * The observation is 
no doubt generally true ; yet strength and habit will en- 
able some men to do with impunity, what would occasion 
disturbance and ill health to others of weaker constitution. 



* Henry Taylor, The Statesman, p. 230. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TOWX AND COUXTKV LIFE. 

God was palpably present in the Countnr, and the Deyil had 
gone with the World to Town.— Hardy, Far from the Madding 
Crowd, 

Life in the country and among a less school-tanght class is full 
of practical teachings which richer folk are apt sedulously to deHy 
their children. — A Sussex Idyl. 



On the whole, great cities tend to loosen, and in extreme 
to destroy, the feeling of home, and build the household of lust on 
the ruins. Such cities have an organized trades-union of crime. — 
Fortnightly Retieic, October, 1880. 

Whilst this liard truth I tjach, methinks I see 
The monster London laui^h at me; 
I should at thee too, foolish city, 

If it were fit to laugh at misery; 
But thy estate I pity. — Abuaham Cowlev. 

If the question was. eternal company, without the power of 
retiring within yourself, or solitary confinement for life, — I should 
say, ** Turnkey,* lock the cell.*' — Sin Walteu Scott's Diary. 

Great to\nis <lo not nt*(H*ssarily produce great men. 
On the contrary, tlio tendency <»f life und pursuits in great 
towns is rather to prodnc** small men. The whirl of busU 
ness and jdeasure wliicli pervatles tlie life of cities distracts 
the mind and hinih'rs its growth. There is a constant 
succession of new excitements, ]»nKlncing no permanent 
impression, because one effaces the other. While the 
country boy is all<)we<l to grow up, the city boy is rusluHl 
up. Tlie latter is sharp and clever in his way, by per- 
petual friction with his fellows, and when he becomes 
quick and alert in bis special business^ he stops there and 
goes no further. 
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City life is a foe to intellectual work. There is too 
much excitement and too little repose. When the news- 
paper is read, and the business is done, and the play is 
seen, the work of the day is over. The young Londoner 
makes few friends ; and if he makes them, they are like 
himself. Tlie late Dr. Guthrie, while in London, mixed 
much with city as well as country-bred young men. He 
said in his Autobiography : " It was then that I first saw 
the narrow limits and defects of the ordinary education of 
English schools. The city lads were, I doubt not, thorough 
masters of their own particular department of business ; 
but, beyond the small hole they filled — ^like certain shell- 
fish in the sea-rocks — tliey were amazingly ignorant of 
everything outside." Carlyle, in liis rather contemptuous 
way, said of the Londoners : " All London born men, with- 
out exception, seem to me narrow built, considerably per- 
verted men, ratlier fractions of men." 

Nearly all the great men of England, as well as of Lon- 
don, have been country born and country bred. It is easy 
to understand this. In cities a young man is but one 
of a multitude ; his neighbors know nothing of him, and 
he knows nothing of them. * He sees what he has always 
seen, and, provided his pleasures and wants are satisfied, 
he receives but little impulse towards further improve- 
ment. It is altogether different with the young man born 
in the country, who comes, as it were, fresh from his 
mother earth. There he is more of an individual ; he is 
also more responsible to those about him. He is accus- 
tomed to do many things for himself that are done for 
city boys by the accurate machinery of town life. He is 
not distracted by diversity of excitement. He has time to 
grow. He knows his neighbors, and they know him. He 
forms friendships, which often last for life : and it is more 
important to a young man to make one good friend than a 
dozen indifferent acquaintances. He comes into more 
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direct contact with his fellows, and his mind reacts upon 
theirs. The impressions then made upon him grow, and 
if the soil be good, they will become fertile elements o€ 
character, " There is a country accent/' said La Itoche- 
foucauld, '* not in speech only, but in thought, condacty 
character, and manner of existing, which never forsakes a 



man." 



Though the objects presented to the mind of the country 
boy are less numerous, they are better observed, partly 
because tliey are more attractive, and partly because they 
do not hurry past him with a celerity which confuses his 
memory and deadens his interest. He knows nature as 
well as men. In a country town, or in a village or liamlet, 
everybody knows everybody. Boys hear of the deeds op 
misdeeds of their neighbors. They know much about 
family history, talk about it at the fireside, and take an 
early interest in spoken biography. It may be said, in- 
deed, that such biography is of the nature of gossip, but 
gossip at least indicates an interest in others ; and wher- 
ever there is gossip, there is also its counteq>art — ^friend- 
ship. In large cities, on the contrary, where men live in 
crowds, there is no gossip and little friendship, because 
they know little of each other, and care less. Thus men, 
live at a much greater social distance from each other in 
cities than in the country. 

Though the country boy is niucli 8h»wor in arriving at 
maturity than the town boy, lie is usually much greater 
when he reaches it. He is left more to his own resources 
and is accustomed to do many things for himself, thus 
learning the essential lesson of self-lielp. Wlien he arrives 
in town, his faculties of wonder and adminition are excited: 
he feels himself in a new sphere, entertains new ambitions, 
which lie endeavors to gratify; and by will and purpose 
he often rises to the higliest stations in city life. Thus the 
country boy succeeds bettor tli.m the born Londoner. As 
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the late Walter Bagehot said : '' Huge centres of intellectual 
and political life are said to be unproductive, and it may be 
that the feverish excitement which exhausts the parents* 
strength, and in which the youth of the offspring is spent, 
leaves but little vigor and creative power in the genuine 
cockney. At any rate, there are few men great eitlier in 
politics, science* or art, who have sprang from the exhausted 
soil of a metropolis." 

Country boys are, indeed, the best sort of agricultural 
produce, doing their fair share of the intellectual work of 
the world. Fontenelle said that it was to the advantage of 
scientific men to have had leisure to lay a good foundation 
in the repose of a province. Goldwin Smith sjiid of Pym, 
originally a country boy, that he lived six years in retirement 
—Hi part of training as necessary as action to the depth of 
character and the power of sustained thought, which are the 
elements of greatness. "All worthy things," said Jean Paul 
Kichter, " are done in solitude — that is, without Society." 
What a g^eat benefit it was for science that Newton was 
a country-bred boy, and employed during his early life in 
the management of his mother*s small farm. In the Lives 
of the Engineers, it will be observed that the men who built 
our bridges, made our docks, canals, lighthouses, and rail- 
ways, were all country-bred boys. Sir Hugh Middleton, 
who made the New River to supply Lond::>n with water, was 
born at Galch-hill, a remote country house, near Denbigh, 
in North Wales. John Perr}', who closed the breach at 
Dagenham, belonged to Rodborough, in Gloucestershire; 
and John Metcalfe, the road-maker, belonged to Knares- 
borough, in Yorkshire. Edwards, the bridge-builder, was 
the son of a small farmer at Eglwysylam, in South Wales ; 
and Brindley, the canal-maker, was the son of a laborer at 
Tunstead, in the north-east corner of Derbyshire. Smeaton 
was brought up in his father's country house at Austhorpey 

near Leeds. Rennie was the son of a isAmsit m 

23 
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Lothian ; and Telford was borne and brought up in a cot 
among tlie Eskdale moors ; while GiK>rgo Stephenson, the 
son of an engine-tenter, first saw the light in a cottage at 
VTylam on the banks of the Tyne. Kut gi*nius is of no 
locality nor lineage, and springs alike fmrn the farmhouse^ 
the |>easant*8 hut, or tht* h(*rd*s slieiliiig. 

It might naturally be expected that thfcountry-breillioy 
might distinguish liiinscif in natund history, for his life is 
identified with outdoor existence, lie sees and ol«er\'es ; 
learns the habits of birds, Ikm^s, inserts, and animals. That 
wonderful book, the Xnturtd lliMory of Selborne, was the 
result of the close observation of one man amidst the silent 
influences of nature. All his life was spent in the country. 
Professor Henslow. while but a child near Kochester, 
dragged home a fungus almost as big as himself, and wsis 
constantly employed with models of caterpillars, dniwings 
of insects, and dissections of birds and animals, for his 
special and instructive amusement. Such men as these, 
though perfecting their work in the country, are often 
dniwn bv the fame of their works to terminate their lives in 
towns and citie.s. Ihiffon, however, to the hist pn»ferred to 
live in the midst of nature, in his country seat at Montbar, 
where his studv is still to be seen situated on an elo'ated 
terrace at the farther end of his garden. 

The men who h.ave mainly intiuenced their age, and 
stamped their minds ui>on their own and future generations, 
have for the most part been nursed in solitude.* Such were 

* Lacordaire observes : '* Solitude draws us tosretber a<« much as 
a crowd separates us. Tiiis is why there is so little real iiiiiinacy 
in the world whereas mtMi who are acciistomeil to live in solitiiclc 
dig their affections deep. I have never lived with people of the 
world, and it is with ditliculty that I can put any faith in those 
who live in a soa where one wave presses acainst another without 
any of them acquiring consistency. Tlie best of men are h>f^rs by 
this continual friction, which, while ii rubs off the asperities of the 
sou). At the same titne destroys its power of forming any strong at- 
tachment. I believe solitude is as necessary to friendship as it is 
to sanctity, to genius as to virtue;" 
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Wioliffe, Lutlier, Knox, Loyola, Latimer, and Wesley. 
Oliver Cromwell was occujiied by rural pursuits until he 
was nearly forty ; and AVashingtou, born and bred in 
Virginia, on reaching manhood, was engaged for years in 
surveying the immense tracts of wild and unsettled lands in 
the valley's of the Alleghany mountains. That solitude is 
not an obstruction to culture, but, by throwing the mind 
inwards upon itself, may even become its stimulant, is 
shown by the significant fact that Alexander Murray, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of Edin- 
burgh, — the Rev. John Brown, author of the Self-Inter- 
preting Jiible, — James Ferguson, the astronomer, — ^and 
James Hogg, author of The Queen^s Wake, — were all in 
early life employed in the solitary occupation of herding 
sheep on the lonely moors of Scotland. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his solitary walks over the Wilt- 
shire downs when a boy, found that he gained habits of 
reflection which more than counterbalanced the disadvan- 
tages of family seclusion. The desert, they say, is the place 
for discoveries. In the comparative solitude of the country, 
man is more observant, more self-contained, more ready to 
follow his perceptions of new truths. When Jenner had 
made his discovery of the power of vaccination in prevent- 
ing small-pox at his native village in Gloucestershire, and 
after his fame had become European, a friend who visited 
him urged him to settle in London. But he loved the 
country too well, and declined to leave his native village. 
When the visitor asked to be shown the diamond ring 
which the Emperor of Eussia had sent him, Jenners reply 
was : " Come, instead, and let us take a stroll in the garden 
and hear the drowsy hum of the beetle." Jenners Signs 
o/* 7i*ai;i emlK)dics a remarkable illustration of the close- 
ness and accuracy of his observation on plants, flowers 
birds, and animals, as affected by a change in weather, 
such SIS he never could have acquired in the city. 
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Dr. Arnold was a great lover of the country— of its tree8y> 
its hedgerows, its meadows, it» hikes, and its mountiiins. 
AVhen he removed from one house to another, he was care- 
ful to take with him shoots of the great willow tree from 
his father's grounds, and plant them successively at LsiU*- 
ham, Ilnghy, and r«)\liow. His heartstrings grew al>out 
these ]>laces, which lK»camc for a time the centre of hid 
world. Herejoired to take a skirmish acr«>ss I'ountry with 
his boys, feeling the fresh wind blow in his face, gathering 
wild-flowers, and finding binls' ne«ts, — his mirth overfliiw- 
ing as he crossed fences and leajK^d ditches, liut his 
greatest delight was in his Westmoreland home at Fosliow. 
" The i»lace dwelt in his memory." he said, **as a vision of 
Wantv from one vacation to another." He felt that lio 
could never rest anywhere when travelling abroiid : **" If 
he stayed more tliaii a day at the most beautiful 8|N)t in 
the world, it wouhl only bring on a longing f<»r Foxhow.*' 
The air of the mountains also gave him fresh power to 
work — always a passion with Arnol;!, " "We have been 
here,'^ he wrote to a friend. *'for more than thn»e weeks, 
and, as it always does, the phice has breathed a <-onsta:it 
refr(*shment on me, althongli I have never worked harder, 
having done six of my lectures. lH»>ides a large corresjxmcl- 
ence.'' He fondly ln>ped that when he was dead his bonos 
should g> to Cirasni(>re Chuirlivanl. to lie un<ler the vews 
which Wordsworth ]»lante(l, with the river Kotha murmur- 
ing bv. ])Ut it was otherwise ordered, and the remains <if 
the great teacher mon» aj»propriately re|H>sc amidst tho 
scenes of his noble labors at Kutrbv. 

Wordsworth also lived near Foxhow, at Kvdale. on tho 
opposite side of (irasmere Lake; while Sou they lived at 
Greta Hall, near the northern shore of Derwent Water. 
Sonthey disliked London. It hurried, worried. and wearied 
him. He had no repose while there, and even in tho 
reading-room of the l^ritish Museum, his mind was i)er- 
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plexed by the very multitude of its resources, and the 
distraction of its enormous supplies. It might naturally 
be supposed tliat Sydney Smith, by his social qualities, and 
the affluence of his conversation, should be a man of the 
cit}' rather than of the country. His friends looked upon 
him as a man in exile, during the years that he officiated 
as curate at a small village on Salisbury Plain, and after- 
wards as rector of Foxton-le-Clay, in Yorkshire. ]^ut it 
was a fortunate thing for tlie world of readers tliat Sydney 
Smith was under the necessity of spending so many years 
of his life in the solitude of the countrv. Otherwise, his 
great powers might have been frittered away amidst town 
coteries, in brilliant after-dinner table-talk, — in which case 
liis honest, liealthy, and thoroughly admirable writings 
might never have been given to the world. 

At Foxton-le-Clay, Sydney Smith was at once parson, 
farmer, ganlener, village doctor, justice of the peace, and 
Edinburgh Reviewer. Writing about his seclusion to his 
friend Jeffrey, he said : " Living a great deal alone (as I now 
do) will, I believe, correct me of my faults ; for a man can 
do without his own approbation in much society, but he 
must make great exertions to gain it when he is alone ; 
without it, I am convinced, solitude is not to be endured." 
Sydney Smith had, however, much more to do at Foxton- 
le-Clay than writing articles for the "Edinburgh." AVith 
resi>cct to his farming operations, one of his visitors writes 
as follows: "Not to lose time, he farms from his door with 
a tremendtms speaking-trumpet, a prosier companion for 
which machine is a telescope, slung in leather, to obsen-e 
what his laborers and ploughmen are doing. . . . The 
game spirit prevails in his garden and farm ; contrivance and 
singularity in every hole and corner." "What, in the 
name of wonder, is that skeleton sort of machine in the 
middle of vour field?" — "Oh, that is mv universal 
Scratcher — a framework so contrived that every animal, 
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fn»in a lainl» to a l»ull<H'k, i-aii riil> ar.il gcnitoh itself with 
tlie greatest facility and luxury." Duri.ug the iiineteeu 
rears that the Kev. Sviliiev Smith lived at Foxtoii-le-Clav, 
he wrote thirty-eight of his hest articles {or th'j L^(iinlfurf//i 
Jieeittr, lie wrote the hi^t, on the Konuin Catholic Claims, 
the year Wfore he left, on his presentation to a canonry i.i 
Bristol Cathednil hv Lord Chancellor Lvndhurst. He was 
afterwards j>roniote<l l»y Lonl Grey to a c;inonrv in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London. From this time he was the dt*- 
light of many circles; yet his mind often reverted to tlie 
liajijiy, busy, useful life he had spent in his Yorkshire 
parsonage. 

To the earlv solitude in which Carlvle's nature was 
nursed may he attributed much of the characteristic genius 
of his manhoo<l. He was born in a .^^olitarv farmhouse in 
Dumfriesshire, and after undergoing the usual training of 
a country scIkmjI. he went to Edinburgh and passed through 
a short curriculum there. He laid the foundations of ;i 
literary life ; learning, mostly on his own strength, to read 
fluently almost all cultivated languages, and on almost all 
subje<'ts and sciences. From private teaching he pro- 
ceeded to translation. an<l then to original writing. For 
about seven years after his marriage Carlyle lived at Cniig- 
enputtodv, a lonely farmhouse amidst the mt»ors of Xiths- 
dale. Here it was that Emerson discovered him on his 
visit to England in 1S.'5.'J. On arriving at Dumfries, Emer- 
son f<mnd that Craigenputt<»ck was lifteen miles distant, 
" No public coach j>asse<l it.'* he says ; *• sol took a private 
carriaere from the inn. 1 found the house amid S(»litarv 
heatherv hills, where the lonelv scholar nourished his 
mighty heart. . . . Few were the objects and lonely the 
man, * not a person to sj)eak to within fifteen miles except 
the minister of ])unscore.' so that bmjks inevitablvl»ec:im!» 
his topics. . . . He was already turning his attention 
towards London with a scholar's ap]>reciation; * Londt>n is 
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the heart of the world/ lie said, * wonderful if only for its 
mass of human beings/'^* And London shortly after- 
wards absorbed him, but not until he had fed and shaped 
his mind amidst the ^^ eternal silences ^' of his native hills. 

^I. de Lavergne, in his valuable work on The Rural 
Economy of JEnyland, Scotland, and Ireland, remarks 
that the English novels of the eighteenth century are full 
of the praises of a country life. *^ While France," he says 
*' was busy with the stories of Voltaire, and the romances 
of the younger Crebillon, England was reading The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Tom Jones, and Clarissa. Goldsmith, de- 
scribing Mr. Primrose, says : *• The hero of this i)iece 
unites in himself the three greatest characters on earth : 
he is a priest, a husbandman, and the father of a family." 
This sentence embraces a set of ideas peculiar to Protestant 
and agricultural England. The whole romance is only a 
commentary upon the toj)ic ; it is a picture of the interior 
of a poor clergyman's family. 

In the same chapter ^I. de Lavergne endeavors to show 
that the love of a country life has always been a marked 
feature in the character of the English people, and that they 
inherit this taste from their Saxon and Norman ancestors. 
Upon the nations of Latin origin, the influence of Imperial 
Home impressed a different character. There, a predilec- 
tion for town life was early manifested. The Roman 
fields were left to the slaves ; and Jill who aspired to dis- 
tinction resorted to the city. The name of i>easant, villicus 
(from which villain) or paganus (from which pagan) was 
a term of contempt ; while the name of urbanitas, or the 
dweller in the city, was alone associated with elegance and 
politeness. The modern Latins still look upon the country 
as a sort of exile, — in France, in Italy, and Spain, — and 
they desire to live in the town or city, for pleasure, for 
society, for money-making, or, it may be, for intellectual 

• Emerson, Emjlinh Traits, chap. i. 
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enjoyment. The Englishman is less social than the people 
of Latin origin : he still retains something of his natire 
temperament. lie is willing to live in remote country 
places, in solitary farmhouses, where he enjoys the society 
of his wife and children ; he has a repugnance, like the 
Saxon, to he shut up within the walls of towns, for the 
open air is his natural element. 

While Goldsmith expresstnl his love of the country in his 
Vicar of Wakefield, The Traveller, and The iJtserUd 
YiUage^ there are many others of our novelists and poets 
who have exhibited the same tendencv. The novels of 
Fielding and Smollett, as well as those of George Eliot and 
Mrs. Gaskell, are full of the fresh breath of the country. 
Walter Scott "was a country lK>y all over, in habits, speech| 
mind, and character. The first consciousness of existence 
came to him at his grand-father's farmhouse at Sandy 
knowe ; and there he spent many of his boyish years, 
imbibing that love of the country and country life, which 
never left him. It was at Kelso, on the Tweed, that he 
says: '^Ican distinctly trace the awakening of that de- 
lightful feeling for the beauties of natural objects that has 
never since deserted me." His love of the countrv— of 
the hills, the dales, and the moors — became his passion. "If 
I did not see the heather once a year/' he said, " I think I 
should die." Of his countrv home at Abbotsford he said : 
"My heart clings to tlic place I have created; there is 
scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being to me." 
Scott's love of the countrv drew visitors to Scotland from 
all parts of the world, but especially from America. His 
Lady oft/ie Lake, Waverlci/, Hob Hot/, and other Scotch 
novels, had the effect of attracting continuous streams of 
tourists across the Border, — to Abbotsford, Loch KatrinC| 
and Kob liov's countrv, near the hciul of Loch Lomond. 
Scott's pen acted as a magician's wand ; and called into 
existence stage-coaches, steam-boats, roads, railways, and 
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innumerable hotels, to accommodate travellers in the midst 
of what had before been mere mountain solitudes. 

Byron was not so much country bred as Scott ; yet to 
the last he felt the influence of tlio wild Highland scenery 
amidst which he had been brought up when a boy.* 
Richter, in his Autobiography, when speaking of the im- 
portance of birthplaces, says : " Let no poet got himself 
born and reared in a capital ; but rather, if possible, 
in avillage, or, at most, in a small town. The sup- 
erabundance and over-fascination of a large town are to 
the delicate, excitable young soul, a feasting at dessert, a 
a drinking of burning spirits, a bathing in glowing wine. 
Life is exhausted in him during boyhood ; and after the 
greatest he has nothing left for which to wish, but that 
which at any rate is smaller, namely, the village." The 
birthplaces of poets have certainly been more identified 
with hamlets or villages than with towns or cities. 

Shakespeare was born in a purely rural district, and 
lived there until manhood ; when he left his birthplace to 
seek his fortune in the great city. We know nothing of 
Shakespeare's boyhood, but it is obvious from his works 
that he must have spent much of his time in the fields 
and been a close observer of nature. "He is very 
rarely," says Charles Knight, " a descriptive poet so-called, 
but images of mead and grove, of dale and upland, of for- 
est depths, of quiet walks by gentle rivers, — reflections of 
1 

• His poem of Loch-na-gar commemorates some of his youthful 
impressions, aud io his Don Juan, he writes : — 

" As * Auld Lang Syne ' brings Scotland, one and all — 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the hlue hills and clear streams, 

The Dee, the Don, Balgownie's hrig*8 hlack wall — 
All my boy feelings, all my gentle dreams 

Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall. 
Like Banquo's offspring ; floating past me seems 

My childhood in this childishness of mine ; 

I care not — ^'tis a glimpse of ' Auld Lang Syne.' " 
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bis own native scenery, — spread tliemselves vritliout an 
effort over all liis writings. All the occupations oi a rural 

life are glanced at or embodied in his characters. 

The nicest peculiarities in the habits of the lower creation 
are given at a touch ; we see the rook wing his evening 
flight to the wood ; we hear the drowsy hum of thesharded 
beetle. He wreaths all the flowers of the field in his deli- 
cate chaplets ; and even the nicest mysteries of the gard- 
ener*s art can be expounded by him. All this he appears 
to do as if from an instinctive jwwer. Ilis poetry in this, 
as in all other great essentials, is like the ojierations of 
nature itself : we see not its workings. But we may be 
assured, from the very circumstance of its appearing so 
accidental, so s]K>ntiineous in its relations to all external 
nature and to the country life, that it had its foundation 
in very early and very accurate observation." * 

There are even traditions extant relating to Shakespeare's 
deer-steal ing,t that, either from love of s^wii; or for gain, 
he poached upon the ])reserves in Sir Thomas Lucy's deer- 
park. However this may bo, it is obvious from Shake- 
speare's works, that he was familiar with all forest sports, 
and most probably participated in them, lawfully or other- 
wise. In his first poem, Ytnxis and Adonis, "the first 
heir of mv invention '' he cjills it, he describes a hare hunt 
most vividly. Indeed the description has never been sur- 
passed. The poet's love of the country lasted during his 
life. Wlien he had realized a comi)etency as a London 
stage-manager, he returned to St rat ford-on- A von, to spend 
and end his days amidst the scenes of his youth^ and his 
bones now rest under the choir of his village church. 

Shenstone, Cowley, Cowper, Goldsmith, Bums, and 
Thomson, were all country boys. AMiat exquisite pictures 

• C. Kniirht, Life of Shakenpenre, p. 34. 

t A subject on which Walter Savage Landor has written one of 
his best conversations, The Citation and Examination of Shnkt- 
spear 
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of rural life we owe to them — full of nature and beauty. 
But Wordsworth was perhaps more a country boy than 
most of them. Born and brought up on the verge of the 
lake and mountain district, his mind was early impressed 
by tlie objects which surrounded him. Idle at school, and 
of a solitary disposition, he was left to wander aliout at 
will ; but he found companionsjiip in nature, which be- 
came his best tejicher. His poems are fur the most part 
but vivid reflections of the scenes and people amidst which 
he lived. His worship of nature amounted almost to a re- 
ligion. The sounding cataract "haunted him like a 
passion"; and the rocks, mountains, and woods, were to 
him " an appetite." The spirit of Wordsworth — " sole 
king of rocky Cumberland " — still pervades the district in 
which he lived ; and Grasmere, Rydal Blount, and Kes- 
wick, have become classical spots in English scenery. 
How many places have been hallowed by our country i>oets, 
and are indeed remembered chieflv in connection with 
their names. Thus Shakespeare identified with Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; Sir Pliilip Sidney, with Penshurst ; Waller, 
Burke, and Disraeli, with Beaconsfield ; Pope with Twick- 
enham ; Cowper, with Olney ; Shenstone, with the Lea- 
sowes ; Thomson, with Richmond, where he wrote The 
Seasons.* Burns, with Alloway Kirk ; Scott, with Ab- 

*£liliu BurriLt, the American, thus wrole of liichmond iu 
his Walk from London to LaniVa End: — **Of all the memories 
that a town or locality acquires and perpetuates, none are so full 
of speaking life as ihe great remembrance of some man the world 
veneiates or admires, who was born there, or who there gave birth 
to some thousand-tongued immortality of thought, which has sent 
its like-producing speech into the souls of all subsequent genera- 
tions. I stand on" Richmond Hill and look down on the town slopuig 
up from the river. **Who are you?" — ** I am an American, a 
New England man, of average reading among a reading ])eople.'' 
— *' How came you to know there was such a place as liichmond, 
and what are you here for ? " — *' Thomson *s SeaHoms^ sir, was the 
first book of poems I ever read ; and 1 read it over and over again, 
when I was an apprentice with a leatlier apron. I read it by tlio 
forge-liglit, aiirainst tlie forge cliimney, where 1 planted it open in 
the coal-dust, and took sliort sips of its l>eauty while the iron wa« 
lieating and the sparks going upward. And Thoia*ft»* **' 
thouglit, and wrote liore and put K\e\\ti\QU»lVa'* 
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botsfonl; Wordsworth with llyilal Mount; and Byron, 
with Newstead Abbey. 

The country 1ui.h alno exercised influences upon men who 
]iave been bom and brouglit up in cities. Though Milton 
was born in Bread Street, London — within sound of Bow 
BelLs — ^and was " city-pent '' for tlie greater part of his life, 
he neverthelss loved nature, and painted its sights and 
sounds in glo^^ing colors. Jolinson says that Milton ^* saw 
nature through the spectacles of books/* but it is much 
more probable that he saw it with his own eyes. London 
was not in his time what it is now — a province covered 
with houses — but a moderate-sized city, surrounded by 
green fields. Between the city walls and Highgate lay a 
tract of finely- wooded country, with green lanes stretching 
in all directions. Beyond the Strand were green fields and 
the Parks. Indeed, it is not so long since woodcocks 
were shot on the ground which is now covered by Regent 
Street. Besides, Milton spent some time at Cambridge. 
While there, he wrote, in his twenty-first year, his grand 
Hymn on the Aaticitt/ / and after he had left the univer- 
sity he went to his father's house at Horton, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where he wrote his Arcades, Comns, and 
J^yciilaSj as well as, probably, his IJ Allegro and 11 
Peuseroao, — all full of country life and atmosphere. There 
are certain passages in LWlleyro which none but a poet 
who had lived much in the countrv couhl have written. 
That Milton took delight in country wanderings appears 
from his epistle to his Italian friend Deodati, written 
from London, in which he says — 

" Nor always city-pent or pent at home, 
I dwell; but when spring calls me forth to roam, 
Expatiate in our proud suburban shades 
Of branching elms, thit never sun pervades." 

There is, however, a different view to be taken of this 
subject. Mr. Buskin, for instance, attributes his admira- 
tion for nature to the circumstances of his having been 
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born iu London. '* I was accustomed/' he says, *' for two 
or tliree years, to no other prospect than tliat of tlie brick 
walls over the way." Hence, when taken into Cumber, 
land, the intense joy, mingled with awe, with which he 
gazed at the lakes and mountains ! '^ Though I could 
always," he says, " make myself happy in a quiet way, the 
beauty of the mountains had an additional charm of change 
and adventure which a country-bred child would not 
affect." 

Some such fascination must have influenced the mind 
of Keats, who, though a purely city-bred boy, was one of 
nature's enthusiastic admirers and most exquisite delinea- 
tors. Haydon, the painter, who knew him well, says that 
'^ Keats was in his glory in the fields: the humming of a 
bee,* the sight of a flower, the glitter of the sun, seemed to 
make his nature tremble ; then his eyes flashed, his cheek 
glowed, his mouth quivered." No one knew better than 
Wordsworth, or has sho\\'n us with such wonderful power, the 
deepnessof the impressions of childhood. Coleridge said that 
the scenes of his childhood were so deeply written on his 
inind, that when upon a still shining da}' of summer he 
shut his eyes, the river Otter yxw\ murmuring down the 
room, with the soft tint of its waters, the crossing plank, 
the willows on the margin, and the colored sands of its 
bed. Keats had none of these earl}' associations, but he 
made up for them by his close observation and his intense 
J oetical nature. 

We not only expect I he ])roducts of genius from the 

* Milton si^eaks of ** Darkness visible"' and Keats In the fol- 
lowing passage makes silence audible:— 

** And a? a willow keeps 
A patient watch over ihc stream that creeps 
Windingly by it, so ihe quiet maid 
Held her in ])eace. so that a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 
Down iu the blue bells, and a wren light rustling 
Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heanL^' 
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country; but we expect bone and muscle to keep the 
nation strong and healthy. We want stout and powerful 
men to defend our hearths and homes in time of need ; 
and where can we find them but in the country — in the 
fields, on the moors, or among tlie hills and mountains ? 
It is in the country that wc find the able-bodied men, 
qualified for hanl work, and capable of manual skill. All 
the interests, all the 8er>'ices, all the enterprises of civilized 
life, depend upon such men. 

Centuries ago, the men who fought at Cressy, Agincourt, 
and Poitiers, were ploughmen led by English squires. 
Wlien the powerful Spanish Armada invaded the coasts of 
England in Queen Elizabeth*8 time. Her Majesty's army 
consisted of country squires, farmers, and farm laborers ; 
and her fieet consisted for the most part, of coasting-vessels, 
led by Sir Francis Drake, the son of an obscure yeoman — 
some say of an agricultural laborer. When, at a subsequent 
period in our history, Charles I. attempted a course which, 
if unchecked, might have led to a worse than Eastern des- 
(>otism, he was resisted by the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land, followed *by farmers and laborers. It was from the 
same class that the thews and sinews came that won the 
victory of Blenheim, and that at Waterloo helped to beat 
down the Conqueror of Europe. The Irish and Scotch 
brigades had equal glory in the campaigns of England. 
Sixteen hundred men from the little storm-beaten island of 
Skye stood in the ranks at Waterloo, — besides many heroic 
regiments from Ireland and Scotland. 

But few such men exist now. The stalwart recruits, 
who, drilled into soldiers, fought the battles of the nation 
— in India, the Peninsula, and the Low Countries — have 
almost entirely disappeared. They have either emigrated 
from Ireland to America or the colonies, or have taken 
refuge In our manufacturing towns and cities. In the 
Highlands you may see the ruins of their cottages — 
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mounds of ruined liomes and remnants of old gables ; but 
tlie men have gone for ever, and will never return. The 
Highland lairds firat wanted their crofts for the feeding of 
sheep ; and then, when they found it paid better, for the 
feeding of deer. Most rich men now boast of their deer 
forests in Scotland. They little know how much the pur- 
suit of tlieir pleasure has cost the nation. One American 
sportsman holds a deer forest from sea to^ sea — from the 
German ocean to the Atlantic. Another " Triumi)h of 
Democracv " I 

It is the same in tlie Lowlands. There, agricultural 
labor is for the most part done by machinery. But this 
is not all. The great bulk of our food is now grown abroad, 
by the Eussians, and especially by the Americans of the 

« 

far north-west. And while they protect themselves against 
our manufactures, we let their produce into our country 
tax-free. The most essential of British industries is in 
the process of destruction. Every year sees a larger 
portion of our formerly fertile fields laid down in grass. 
Hence the farmer is disappearing, and the agricultural 
laborer with him. Only the incapables are left behind. 
Cottages, in hamlets and villages, are pulled down so as to 
give no further shelter, and thus to relieve the poor-rates. 
If war ever happens — and all Europe is at present armed 
to the teeth — we shall have to fight for our food at sea; 
but where the soldiers and sailors are to come from, no one 
can tell. 

We cannot find them in the Highlands, for the glens are 
depopulated. "We cannot find them in Ireland, for whether 
they be willing to fight or not, the population of that 
country has diminished from eight to five millions within 
fifty years. "We cannot find them in the English counties, 
for the agricultural laboarers are leaving 'their pursuits, 
swelling the town populations, and aggravating the scarcit}' 
of employment. We are therefore driven to our towns and 
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cities ; but what do we find there ? Men able to guide 
machines and spin an even tliread — men more remarkable 
for mental activity than for bodily rigor — men able to 
endure their eight or ten hours' work in a heated atmos- 
S])liere — but quite unable to take the place of the sturdy 
Highlanders or stalwart English laborers in the work of 
defending the nation, or even fighting for their foreign- 
grown bread. City men may be very intellectual, and as 
receptive of knowledge as s]>onges, but they arc not the 
men to do the hard and enduring work of outdoor life. 

Dr. Beddoe, an accom])lished man of science, made a 
special inquiry into the Stature and Bulk of Man in the 
British Isles some years ago. In his report he urged the 
necessity of maintaining the national fibre in the highest 
condition of physical strength and energy. ''Thews and 
sinews," he said, *Mnay not be so universally and pre- 
eminently valuable among civilized as among cultivated 
peoples ; but in all ages, since the English became a nation, 
their |K>sition among other nations has been in a great 
measure due to the frequency among them of individuals 
of great strength and physical energy ; and wlien we as a 
nation fall below others in tliis res]>ect, we shall suffer for it 
not merelv in our military, but in our commercial and even 
in our scientific position.'* 

Dr. Beddoe savs that it niuv be taken ns ]»roved that the 
stature of man luis become degenemted in these islands 
principally by the fact of his transformation from agri- 
cultural to manufacturing pursuits ; and tliat such degen- 
creiation is hereditary and jirogressive. It is progressiva*, 
because manufacturiug]>opulations inncon sequence of higher 
thei wages, drink more, and smoke more, while their offspring 
often inherit phthisical or syphylitic tendencies, thus causing 
further depjeneration. ** If we examine,*' said Dr. Beddoe, 
"only a single race at a time, we shall iind that wherever 
that race attains its maximum of physical development, it 
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rises higher in energy and moral vigor. Thus the inhabi- 
tant of Oude or the Punjaub is as superior In courage and 
energy to the puny Bengali, as he is in bodily conformation 
And to come to nearer home, I have shown that Scotland in 
general, Northumberland, Cumberland, parts of Yorkshire 
and Cornwall, are the portions of Great Britain which 
produce the finest and largest men. I think it will be 
acknowledged that the}' also yield more than their share of 
ability and energy for tlie national benefit."'^ 

While great cities may be the centres of enterprise, tlicy 
are by no means the centres of health and energy. Indeed, 
the manufacturing towns and cities may be regarded as the 
graves of the jjhysique of our race. The late Lord Shaftes- 
bury, at one of the meetings of the Young Men's Chris 
tian Association, said that '^ the rush of modern days to the 
towns was such that they were sucking up the life-blood 
and strength of the country." The late Canon Kingsley 
used to deplore the large proportion of undersized young 
men and women whom he noticed in the streets of large 
towns, generally stunted, narrow, and pale. Dr. Ferguson, 
of Bolton, one of the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Acts, has expressed the opinion that the low condition 
of health in his district is partly to be attributed to in- 
temperance, which tells with additional force on account 
of the sedentary lives of factory- workers. It is also in a 
great measure to be attributed to smoking and chewing 
tobacco ; while the motliers, unable to yield milk, feed 
their children upon tea and coffee. 

There is something, however, to be said for cities. Men 
are social and sympathetic; they desire not only pleasure 
but culture. The ways in which men benefit by frequent 

Baddoe, On the Stature and Bulk of Man in the British lalen 
pp. 179, 185. See also Dr. Beddoe's pa])6r8 on the same subject 
read at the Social Science Association in 1851 and IGl. Dr. Horgan 
of Manchester, has also published a paj^er on Thd^OM^*^ '^ 
Jiace as exchiabiied in Town and CknuUrM PimtiM 

24 
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intercourse with otliers are numerous. Science and litera- 
ture centre in the cities. *' Man," says Dr. Guthrie, 
'^ reaches his highest condition amid tlie social influences 
of the crowded city. His intellect receives its brightest 
polish where gold an<l silver lose theirs — tarnishe<l by the 
searching smoke and fonl vapors of city air. The finest 
flowers of genius have grown in an atmosphere where those 
of nature are prone to droop and difficult to bring to 
maturity. The mental jwwers acquire their full robust- 
ness, when the cheek loses it ruddy hue, and the limbs 
their elastic ste]>, and pale thought sits on manly brows, 
and the watchman, as he walks his round, sees the stu- 
dent's lamp burning far into the night.*' 

Statistics, it is true, prove that, by means of sanitation, 
the longevity of city men has been largely increased of 
late years. The death-rate of London is especially low — 
much lower than that of most cx)ntinental cities ; and jet 
the inhabitants breathe a less pure air than in the country, 
and inhale much smoke an<l fog. Generally speaking, the 
mortality is the greatest where the jveople live closest to- 
gether. To use the language of Dr. Farr: "The nearer 
people live to eaidi other, the shorter their lives are." At 
the present time, it is stated that there are one hundred 
dwellers in the countrv to one hundred and ninetv-nine 
dwellers in English towns. 

Dr. Jolmson, though a native of Lichfield, was fond of 
London and city life. He was in his glory in Bolt Court. 
When in his brightest mood, he would say to Boswell, 
*' Come, sir, let us take a walk down Fleet Street.*' — " ^Vliy, 
sir. Fleet Street has a very animated appearance, but I think 
the full tide of human existence is at Charing Cross.'' — 
" London," he said, "is nothing to some people but to a 
man whose pleasure is intellectual, London is the place." 
On another occasion he said : " The town is my element ; 
there are my f rieuds, there are my books, and there are my 
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fttniiseraeDta. - . . When a luiiii is tireil of London hs ii 
tired of life; for there is in London all that life can afford." 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was as fond of London as Johnson, 
" always maintaining," says Molone, " that it was the only 
place in England where a pleasant society might he found." 
Though Reynolds had a rilln at Richmond, he seldom 
spent a night there, saying that the human face was hia 
landscape, and that he would not sacrifice the stir of Iion- 
don for any kind of suburban scenery. 

But the Londoner, par exceilence, was Charles Lamb. 
He was essentially metropolitan in his character. Ho was 
horn in London, and lived there through boyhood and man- 
hood. He loved London — its streets, its sounds, and its 
smells. He wandered loringly among the old bookstalls, 
and gaied into the shop windows. His whole intellectual 
and social life was rooted in London. Ho not only ad- 
mitted that he was a cockney, but gloried in it. While 
Sir Walter Scott said : " If I did not see the heather once 
a year, I think I shonl(i»die," Charles Lamb said : " I must 
have a prospect of seeing Fleet Street, or I should mops 
and pine away. Let not the lying poets," he added, " bo 
believed, who entice men from the cheerful streets. I 
would set up my tabernacle there." On one occasion 
Wordsworth induced Lamb to visit him at bin mountain 
home in Weatmoreiaml. Lamb went, enjoyed the visit, 
but was never hapjiy until he got back to London ami 
"the sweet security of streets," Writing to Wordsworth 
on his return, Lamb said : " It was a day that will stand 
out like a mountain in my life. Fleet Street and the 
Strand are better places to livp in for gooil and all. I 
could not live on Skiddaw." Writing to Wordsworth on 
another occasion, as to his associations with London, Lamb 
said: "These things work themselves into my mind: the 
room where I was horn ; the iHtokcate that has followed 
me about like a faithful dug (only exceeding Uim in knoieil.- 
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edge) wherever I have moved ; old chairs ; old tables ; 
squares where I have sunned myself ; my old school ; these 
are my mistresses. Have I not enough without your 
mountains ? '' 

Very different was the impression made upon a High- 
land chief during his visit to London. He was the pride 
of his native glen, and accustomed to the adulation of Lis 

chin : " "What will thov think of the Laird when thev see 

• •• 

him in London!** Alas! his appearance there excited 
no sensation ; the mi<;hty chief caused no more sensation 
than the cabman or the driver of a dray horse. How did 
he account for it on his return to his native glen ? " Oh, 
said he, '^ London was in a very confused state when I 
there ! " It is the magnitude, the impassiveness, the bus- 
tle and apparent confusion of mighty London, which so 
powerfully impresses the mind. Heine, the German poet, 
took a different view fruni the Highland chief. '^ I liave 
seen," he says, ** the greatest wonder which the world can 
show to tlie astonished sj)irit ; I Iisve seen it, and am still 
astonished ; still there remains fixed in mv memorv the 
stone-forest of liouses, and amid tliem the rushing stream 
of faces of living men with all their motley passions, all 
tlieir terrible im]>u1s(*s of love, of hatred, and of hunger. 
It is Ijondon tliat I niciii. Send a philoso]>her to London, 
but, for your lifo, not ii poet I Send a philosopher there, 
and set him at the corner of Cliea[)side, where he will learn 
more than from all tlM> l>o«)ks of the bust Leipsic fair. 
AVhilst all the billows of human life roar around him, a 
sea of new thoughts will rise within him, and the eternal 
spirit which moves upon the face of the waters will breathe 
u]>on him ; the most hidden secrets of social harmony will 
be suddenly revealed to him ; he will hear the pulse of the 
world beat audibly, and sec it visibly. . . . This downright 
earnestness of all things, this colossal uniformity, this 
machine-like movement, this troubled spirit in the midst 
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of pleasure itself, this exaggerated London, smothers ^he 
imagination and rends the heart." 

The Londoner, born and bred in the midst of these 
sights, has no such feeling. He has been familiar with 
them all his life, and they make no impression on him. 
He may become quicker and sharper than if he had been 
born in the country, but his mind receives no permanent 
impulse ; and though he maj*" be perfect in his own groove, 
he is but little outside of it. He knows little of the people 
whom he lives amongst, ami of country people still less. 
Hence the principal moveioents of society — ^political and 
social — have not originated in London. They usually come 
from the provinces. Thi> late Mr. Cobden used to say, 
dnring the Anti-Corn-Law League agitation, that his 
greatest difficulty was to rouse London. The Londoners 
were too much occupied with their own special business 
to look beyond it, or to lend their help to the provincial 
enthusiasts. 

Carlyle, after his first visit to London, said of it : "I had 
much rather visit London from time to time than live in it. 
Tliere is, in fact, no riffht life in it that I can find : the 
people are situated here like plants in a hothouse, to which 
the quiet influences of sky and earth are never in their 
unadulterated state admitted. ... It seems as if you 
were forever in " an inn," the feeling of home in our 
acceptation of the term is not known to one of a thou- 
sand." 

Like other great cities, London attracts enterprising and 
energetic minds from all parts of the nation. It is the 
hea<lquarters of intellect, law, business, and speculation. 
In all these departments, we find men from the country 
occupying the front rank. Our Prime Ministers are mostly 
from the agricultural districts. A recent Lord-Chancellor 
and an Attorney-General hailed from Belfast, and the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury from Edinburgh. Even the 
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studeut of Craig^nputtock was eventually attracted to Lfon* 
doii, and issued volume after volume from his house in 
Cheyne Walk.* Men from the country conduct London 
newspapers, sit on judges' benches, write books, manage 
railways, and are at the head of large city concerns. From 
Whittington's time until now, they have enjoye<l a large 
share of city honors and dignities. Probably more men 
from the country have risen to be Loril Mayor t than bom 
Londoners, with all their advantages of endowed education, 
family connection, and guild and city influences. Men 
from the country — who have come in contact with the 
soil, and are fresh from the mother earth — are often the 
greatest lovers of London and city life. They love it for 
its resources, its scope for merit, its social liberty, and its 
over-varying active life. They can return to the country 
from time to time, to visit it. if not to live there. Younger 
men have their holidays, and enjoy themselves as volunteers 
or on their bicycles and tricycles, scouring the country for 
some sixty miles round the metropolis ; thus maintaining 
an amount of physical liealth, which, even in the country, 
can scarcely be surpassed. 

*The iiritish Miiscuin, and afterwards the London liibrary, 
which Carlyle lielped to fuuiid, were among his greatest attraciions 
in London. Even Louis Blanc could not write his French Jieto^ 
lution without studying the Affiches in the British Museum — the 
only library in which they exist in a complete fonn. 

1 See Orridge*8 ijitizens qf London and their liulers, pp. 220-257. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SINGLE AND MARRIED— HELPS-MEKT. 

Love makes the woman*s life 
AVithln doors and without.— Sir S. Ferguson. 

LoTe*8 not Timers fool, though rasy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's coinpas-s come ; 
Jx>ve alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. — Suakespeare. 

It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 

Whose links are bright and even : 

That fall like sleep on lovers, and combines 

The soft and sweetest minds 

In equal knots. — W. B. Scott. 

Shepheard, whafs Love I praie thee tell ? 

Is it that fountain and that well. 

Where pl«>Asure and repentance dwell ? 

Is it, perhaps, that sauncing bell. 

That toules all into heaven or hell ? 

And this is Love, as I heare tell. — Sir W. Raleigh. 

In describing some of the more important characteristics 
of biography, the relations which exist between men 
and women cannot be overlooked. Love and marriage in- 
fluence the minds of most men, bringing help and solace 
to some, and misery to others. " We love," says Virey, 
" because we do not live forever : we purchase love at the 
expense of our life.** " Nuptial love," says Lord Bacon, 
"maketh mankind; Friendly love perfecteth it; but Wan- 
ton love comipteth and debaseth it." 

There cannot be a doubt that Christian civilization has 
greatly elevated the position of woman, and enabled her to 
l>resen'e tliat manhood of tlie soul which acknowledges no 
sex. It is through her influence that men and women are 
taught these divine lessons of morality and religion wliich 
maintain the reiga of civilization. It is at the sanctuary 
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of tlie domestic hearth that woman rules the world as mach 
as if slie lierself i>o84e8$ed tlie reins of government. 

^lany men and many women, liowever, remain single. 
It lias, indeed, Wen a moot jMunt whether the state of 
marriage or celibacy is the must favorable for human 
happineiis and culture. The majority, following their 
natural, instincts, marry ; while others, like St. Paul, 
'* having no necessity, and having power over their own 
will," have remained single ; the former, accordingly to 
the apostle, having done **well.'' hut the latter "better." 
Lord Bacon, himself a married man, though nut much of a 
lover, has said : "lie that hath Wife and Children, hath 
given Hostages to Fortune ; for they are Impediments to 
great enteq)ri8es, either of Vertue or Mischiefe. Certainly 
the best workcs, and of greatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the Unmarried or Childlesse Men ; which, 
l»oth in Affection and Means, have married and endowed 
the l*ublicke." * This statement is, however, too sweeping. 
The unmarried man is doubtless enabled to devote himself 
more exclusively to intellectual pursuits. He is freer in 
his habits and customs ; and less trammelled bv consider- 
ation of the;^vants and ne<'(*ssities of others. At the same 
time he deprives himself of that which gives m.iny men 
strength and comfort in lif«* — rest of brain and peace of 
spirit, and that sustaining refreshment which he can only 
find in the affectionate; sympathy and counstd of an intel- 
ligent heliMnect. *'Wliat men d«) in middle life," said 
Dr. Arnold, "without a wife and children to turn to, 1 
cannot imajjino; for I think the affections must l»e sadiv 
checked and chilled, even in the best men, bv their inter- 
course with people, such as one usually finds them in the 

world." 

Many of the greatest men of genius have doubtless been 

single men, their passion for knowledge absorbing all other 
• Bacon, EsHuy of Marriaye and Stnyle Mau 
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passions. Probably Newton never knew love, nor even the 
love of fame. It is said that he once went a wooing and 
began to smoke, and that in bis forgctfulness he tried to 
use the forefinger of the lady as a tobacco-stopper. Their 
courtship was, of course, brought to a sudden end. It is 
possible also that Newton's excessive shyness, encouraged 
by his retired and meditative life, debarred him from en- 
joying the society of lady companions, the want of which 
he seems never to have felt. Hobbes purposely avoided 
mavriage, to which he was once inclined, in order that he 
might devote himself more sedulously to study. Adam 
Smith lived and died a bachelor. Ho professed that he 
was " a beau only in his books." Chamfort, the misan- 
thropist, said: "Were man to consult only his reason, 
who would marry ? For myself I wouldn't marry, for fear 
of having a son who resembled me." 

Among other distinguished celibates were Gassendi, 
Galileo, Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, Kant, Isaac Barrow, 
Bishop Butler, Bayle, Leibnitz, Boyle, Cavendish, Black, 
and Dalton. Not only was the sexual instinct wholly 
wanting in Cavendish, but he entertained a morbid an- 
tipathy to women. To avoid the female ser\\ants in his 
house he ordered a back staircase to be built, and if h« en- 
c/mutered one of them in passing from one room to another 
she was instantly dismissed.* His shyness amounted to a 
disease. He would never have his portrait taken. . If 
looked at, he was embarrassed. He shrank from strangers, 
and could scarcely enter a room which contained them 
without a shudder. Withal, he was an excessively cold, 

• " One evening, at the Royal Society, we observed a very pretty 
girl looking out from an upper window on the opposite stile of tho 
street watching the philosophers at dinner. She attracted notice, 
and one by one we got up and mustered round the window to ad- 
mire the fair one. Cavendish, who thought we were looking at 
the moon, hustled up to us in his o<1d way and when he saw the 
real object of our stndv, turned away with intense disgust, and 
blurted out Ptf/ww? "—G. Wilson, Li/a o/Cavendiah, p. 170. 
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passive man, apparently without feeling of any sort He 
died as impassively as he had lived. His biographer says 
of him : '^ He did not love ; he did not hate ; he did not 
hope ; he did not fear. . . . He was almost passionless— « 
scientific anchorite.*' Surely this man, however scientific, 
would have been all tlie better for being redeemed from 
inhumanity by the society of an affectionate help-meet. 
'* Certainly/* said Lord Bacon, in the Essay above quoted, 
''Wife and Children are a kinde of Discipline of Hu- 
manity." 

Must of the great historians liave remained unmarried 
— Hume, Gjbbon, I^Iacaulay, Thirlwall, Buckle, and others. 
Camden was so absorbed by his researches that he declined 
marriage in order to devote himself more exclusively to 
study. To be an accomplished historian requires a devo- 
tion so complete as to shut out every other kind of devotion, 
and to leave no room for family or domestic enjoyments. 
Hume^s biographer quotes some verses said to have been 
written by him, in order to prove that he was susceptible 
of love ; but tliere is no evidence to prove that he was 
ever touched by tlie passion. On the contrary, he discusses 
the subject in his £s8atj8 with as much indifference as 
some problem in Euclid. 

Gibbon was, however, at one period of his life unques- 
tionably in love, witli no otlier tlian ^lademoiselle Curchod, 
diiughter of tlic Trotestant pastor of Crassay, afterwards 
wife of the financier Necker, and mother of the famous 
Madinuc do Stael. Gibbon was a young man at the time, 
residing at Lausanne, in Switzerland; where tlie wit and 
the erudition of the younj^ lady were the theme of general 
admiration. "The report of such a prodigy,'' says Gibbon, 
"awakened my curiosity; I saw and loved. . . . She per- 
mitted me to make two or three visits at her father's house. 
I passed some happy days there in the mountains of Bur- 
gundy, and her parents honorably encouraged the con- 
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nection. In a calm retirement, the vanity of youth no 
longer fluttered in lier bosom ; she listened to the voice of 
truth and passion, and I might presume to hope that I had 
made some impression on a virtuous heart." When Gib- 
bon, tlien only about twenty, mentioned the subject of his en- 
gagement to his father on his return to England, the 
latter was so much op2>osed to it that Gibbon at once re- 
signed the lady ; from which it may be inferred that his 
love was not of an ardent character. '^ After a painful 
struggle," he says, "I yielded to my fate; I sighed as a 
lover ; I obeyed as a son." 

Jeremy Bentham never married ; yet in his early life he 
formed an attachment to which he remained true till death. 
Even when an old man. Dr. Bowring saw the tears roll 
down his face when he spoke of his early love affair at 
Bowood. At sixty, he met the lady again, and renewed his 
addresses, but the love was all on one side, and she refused 
— ^both remaining single. As Bentliam grew older, his one 
affection seemed to take stronger possession of him, and 
in his old age he addressed the lady in a touching letter- 
" I am alive," he wrote, " more than two months advanced 
in my 80th year — more lively than when you presented 
me, in ceremony, with the flower in the green lane. Since 
that day not a single one has passed (not to speak of 
nights) in which you have not engrossed more of my 
thoughts than I could have wished. ... I have still the 
pianoforte harpsichord on which you played at Bowood : 
as an instrument, though no longer useful, it is still curi. 
ous ; as an article of furniture, not unhandsome ; as a 
legacy, will you accept it ? I have a ring, with some of 
my snow-white hair in it, and my profile, which everybody 
says is like. At my death you will have such another ; 
should you come to want, it will be worth a good sovereign 
to you. You will not, I hope, bo ashamed of me. . . Oh, 
what an old fool am I after all, not to leave off, since I can, 
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till tlie paper will hold no more." Perhaps the lady did 
tliiiik Bentham the "old fool" he described himself, 
for his letter drew forth no response. Yet one cannot but 
think more kindly of the benevolent old peripatetic of Qaeen 
Square Place, on reading this revelation of his inner heart, 
while occui)ied in the development of his system of politic 
cal philosophy, whirh Wordsworth the poet described as 
" cold-blooded, calculating and selfish." 

Neither Pitt nor Fox, the political rivals, ever married. 
Pitt, though 8upi>osed to be a man of icy nature, was at 
heart tender and affectionate. His domestic life was 
blameless: the tone of his mind was singularly pure and 
elevated. His private intercourse was full of little hu- 
manities. We have already seen that one of his chief 
delights was playing and romping with children. He could 
also fall in love, deeply and ardently. The object of his 
affections was Lady Eleanor Eden, a lady of a lofty style 
of beauty, quite dazzling from the grandeur of her fore- 
head. It nearly broke his heart to give her up ; but he 
did 80 from a conviction that the ties of domestic life were 
incompatible with the engrossing claims of public affairs. 
The sacrifice was dictated by a fine sense of duty and 
honor. 

Among the great artists who remained single were Leon- 
ardi da Vinci, liaphael and Michael Angelo. The latter 
said of his art : " Painting is a jealous mistress that suffers 
no rival. I have espoused my art, and it occasions me 
sufficient domestic cares ; my works shall be my children." 
Reynolds seemed to be of the same opinion, for he re- 
mained single from choice. When he heard that Flaxman 
had got married, he said : " I tell you, Flaxman, you are 
ruined for an artist." Yet Flaxman eventually proved 
that marriage had done him good rather than harm.* 

♦ See Self 'Help, p. 176. H. Crabb Robinson says in his Diary 

(ii. p. 158), 0th February 1820 : *• Mrs. Flaxman died. A woman 

of great merit, and an irreparable loss to her husband. He, a 

feoius of the first rank, is a ^ei^ cX^WVcl \}{i<^ ^^M^tii^ of life. 
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Turner and Etty were single, yet botli were lovers. Tur- 
ner's disappointment in love threw a shadow over his life, 
and his real affections were never after fairly drawn forth. 
Etty, on the other hand, was the subject of numerous 
evanescent attachments. " One of my prevailing weak- 
nesses," he said, " was a propensity to fall in love." Yet 
he never committed himself to the extent of marrying. 

Handel, Beethoven, Kossini, Mendelssohn, and Meyer- 
beer have been among the bachelors in music. Handel's 
love was entirely merged in his art; yet Beethoven, while 
he loved his art, hungered all his life for a feminine love 
which he never found. "Wliile but a youth, before he left 
Bonn, he was smitten by the charms of Mademoiselle 
Howrath ; but she jilted him for an Austrian officer, whom 
she married. Yet again and again he opened his heart to 
the same tender influence. On the third occasion he fell 
in love with a charming lady who occujiied a higher social 
lK>sition than his own. He had the " faint heart " which, 
it is said, *' will never win a fair lady." To her, however, 
he ventured to dedicate his Sonata in C, composed in 1806- 
in which he depicted in musical accents the hopelessness, 
and, at the same time, the rai>ture of his love. This lad}', 
the Countess Giulia Guicciardi, shortly after married the 
Count de Gallenberg, to Beethoven's unutterable despair. 
He became hopeless and morose, and from that time for, 
ward abjured all other loves but music, and devoted himself 
to the composition of those works through which his name 
has become so famous. 

Such are a few of the famous men who have remained 
unmarried. There are many more single women than 
single men. Manilas strength and power ; he acts, moves, 

She was a woman of strong sen^e, and a woman of business too^ 
the very wife for an artist. Without her he would not have been 
able to manage his household affairs early lu life." 
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thinks, and works alone. He looks ahead, and sees con- 
solation in the future. But tlie woman stays at home, for 
joy or for sorrow. To feel, to love, to suffer, 4o devote 
herself, — is not this the sum of woman's life ? Yet her 
character is often full of heauties. She may have formed 
some early attachment, and heen disappointed ; probably 
she desires to remain unmarried and independent ; or 
possessing the power of self-occupation, she may desire to 
follow some special pursuit of her own, perhaps the pursuit 
of knowledge and literature, for the elevation and welfare 
of humanity. There are many single women animated by 
the most beautiful of motives, and associated with the 
noblest and most honorable members of society. Need we 
mention the names of Florence Nightingale, Catherine 
Stanley, and Sister Dora ? 

Single women are in m^vi^y cases the best comforters, the 
best sympathizers, the best nurses, the best companions. 
A great deal of the best work of the world is done in secret 
and in silence ; it makes no noise, and seeks no approba- 
tion. There is no record made of the constant, watchful, 
daily service of the patient woman who keeps her home 
healthy and peaceful. Even in the humblest classes, single 
women do more than their fair share of useful and honor- 
able work, often iu the face of trials, difficulties, and temp- 
tations. How much have we to learn from the poor — of 
sufferings nobly endured, of burdeiis bravely borne. The 
poor are more generous to each other than the rich. They 
are often readv to sliare their last crust of bread with 
others more poor than tliemselves, and this without the 
least ho[)e of reward. How many thousands are there of 
an undefeated legion of single women who work their 
fingers to the bone, perhaps on a dry crust or a sip of tea, 
rather than lose an atom of their self-respect, or suffer a 
breath of suspicion to dim their spotless shields ! 

Here is the reason why the Hospital for the Paralyzed 
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and Epileptic was founded. Two maiden sisters, orphans, 
were waiting for the return of their grandmother, who had 
reared them. They had waited for hor long. She had left 
them cheerful and active. A knock was heard at the door I 
They opened, but could scarcely recognize the burden 
which the men carried in. It was their grandmother, 
helpless and paralyzed. The old women died, but the 
sisters conceived the idea of founding a charity for the 
special benefit of those similarly afflicted. They were not 
rich. They knew that the wealthy and benevolent were 
besieged with applications for help. Yet they persevered. 
They gathered together £200 as their offering to the 
charity. At length kind hearts took ui> the cause ; they 
associated themselves together; and at last the Hospital 
was founded. The younger sister did not live to see the 
success of the institution. With her dying breath she 
blessed it, and entered into her rest. 

No wonder that there is a general desire on the part of 
women to cultivate their intellectual faculties, as a means 
of emancipating themselves from their lonely condition, 
and advancing themselves in the world as men do. Hence 
the demands for higher education, for competitive exami- 
nations, and those struggles to reach professional advance- 
ment in which men have heretofore held the highest rank. 
There is no doubt that, for the comfort and support of 
women generally, it is necessary that their faculties should 
be cultivated and developed, so fur as is consistent with 
their healthy and womanly conditions. If competition and 
brain-struggle applied only to the strong-minded and strong 
bodied among women, little harm would be done by their 
struggle to achieve professional distinction ; but, applied 
to women generally, the evils of over brain-work would be 
great and irremediable, and would lead in the end to the 
physical degeneration of the human race. 

Mr. H. Crabb Robinson relates that a young lady, the 
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diiaglitcr of a country clergyman, was so powerfully affected 
by tlu* perusal of Corinne anil Deiphine, that when Madame 
de Stael, the authoress of these works came to London, the 
young la<ly called ui)ou her, threw herself at her feet, and 
prayed to serve her as an attendant or amanuensis. The 
I>arone88 very kindly but decidedly remonstrated with her 
on the folly of her conduct: "You may think/' she said, 
*• that it is an enviable lot to travel over Europe, and see all 
that is most beautiful and distinguished in the world; but 
the joys of home are mori* solid ; domestic life affords more 
]»ermanent haj)piiiess than any that fame can give. You 
have a father: I have none. You have a home : I was led 
to travel because I was driven from mine. l>e content with 
your lot ; if you knew mine you would not desire it.'' * It 
is gratifying to add that the young lady went home cured; 
she 1>ecame steady and industrious, and lived a life of re- 
spectability and usefulness. 

If young ladies were convinced that to be intelligent, 
agreeable, and hai)py, — that nothing is a trifle which can 
increase the sunshine of home life, — that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, — we shall bo much less 
likely to hear a repetition of the pathetic cry recorded in the 
pages of J*ufic/i sonio years ago ; *• The world is hollow, 
and my doll is stuffed with bran, and I want t<» go into a 
convent I ■' Kven an intelligent woman, married or single, 
can make her life useful to her family, and work for the 
scientiiio advantage «»f tlie world at large. Such was the 
case, as we have already seen, with ^Irs JSomer\'ille, who 
may, however, have been a woman of exee2>tional mental 
capacity. 

We have spt)ken of single men and women ; but it is 
more important to sj»eak of the married, for that is the 
condition to whieii ]»otli sexes usuallv teiul. ^len and 
women e:iter the liiarrifil .st;a« with ditiere:it views and 
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ferlin^ SoaK marrx for ii>Te. siMDti« ^^ V<«fttT« ^njtiM ^ 
mofM^T. some i*x imak. some l*>r a>mK>ct. S<«ike ;i^rv W4 
l»r their instiziets only, othen bv tiieir ima^iuJickMiu^^ ; 
uhile a fev bold their feeliR£> under ixmttv>2. ;uiit ^ue 
inaiulr injlnenced br jodgmeut. TlK>asrh nuurri;*^ U 
iH-rhaps the gnrest erect in a mairs or \r\HuaittV lil^— 
It-atling to the greatest earthly happineQi;^ on tW one humU 
or the greatest miserr on the other, — there are j^rhajv* tVw 
erents which occasion less thoa«;htful ivnsideration thsin 
tlie contract between two human Wings to hold to e^ch 
other *• for better fur worse, until death do them jvwrt/* 
Tills arises perhaps from the genend impression which hns 
so long prevailed, that love is a jmssiou ovor which w%^ 
have no control; that it is not ^ much an act id the will, 
as an art of the instinct ; that it is an impulse to 1h' fol« 
lowed, rather than to be governed and guidtnl. llontn* tht» 
sayings that *• marriage is a lottery,** and that *• nuirriagev't 
are made in heaven'' ; though the n»sults tin* often show 
that, without the guidance of reason, tliey might as woH 
have been made ^* in another i»laoe.** 

Not manv, it is true, marrv their first loven. It ia het« 
ter they should wait until their mind, iiffeotions, and chai"- 
acter liave become matured. "Tlio love ut lln»t night,** 
says Madame de StaeK " whicli is »o seldom deep, »o sehlum 
lasting, is of especially nire occurrence in the cuse of two 
peojile whose great mutual attraction couHiHtH in clmraeter," 
Yet it occasionally does happen ; tho\igh Hr»t loven are 
rarely based on merit and goodness of heart. \v\ first 
love luvs its influence. Tennyson has told us, in (iuinei*rre, 
what a subtle master is a boy*s ** nniiden jmssion tor li 
maid" — though she is generally older than hiniMelf^— iind 
how strong a guard it is for him through t hi) dawning yoars 
of his manhood : 

''Not only to keep down tlie lmtt<« hi uiaii, 
But teach high tliou^lit, and fiinlAi)lf< word* 
And courtlinesf. and (lie dt^iiire of Um», 
And love of truth, and all that inaksi a man." 
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*''• It was doubtless an understanding fellow/* said Mon- 
taigne, " that said tliere was no happy marriage but between 
a blind wife and a deaf husband.'** Coleri<lge took the 
same view, probably copying from Montaigne. He said: 
**The most happy marriage I ciiu imagine or picture to 
myself would be the union of a deaf man to a blind woman.'*t 
It would probabh' have Wen well if Coleridge's wife had 
been deaf as well as blind. She was a patient and unconi- 
])laining woman ; and was long maintained by her brother- 
in-law, Southey, at Keswick ; while her husband enjoyed 
himself in monologuing to admirers at Oilman's house on 
Highgate Hill. Coleridge said another truer thing : *• For 
a man to be happy in m.irriago, he must have a soul-mate 
as well as a house or yoke-mate ; and for a woman, she 
must have a husband whom she c.i:i ojuscientiously vow 
to love, honor, and respect." 

AVith respect to ^[(mtaign<>, he was never a lover in the 
highest sense. l*erhai>s he was incapable of love. He pnr 
fessed that he was indifferent to marriage; and that, had 
he been left to his own free cli<»ice, he w:>uld have avoided 
marrying even Wisdom herself had she been willing, 
liut he married to please his father, and according to " the 
common usance of life.*' In fact, his was a viarrUtfje dc 
convenance, so common in France then and ni>w ; and we do 
not hear that his marriage provo.l anything but convenient 
and agreeable. 

Some marry for beauty. Wlu'ii beauty represents health 
—of feature, form, and constitution — it is always attrac- 
tive; but still more so when it represents beauty of sense 
and intellect. Beauty has great ]>ower in the world: and 

• 

• Montaigne's Esnayn, *' Upon sonio Vci-ncs i.f Virgil," book iiL 
chap. V. 

t Alston, Lettera^ Omrf^rnntlnn, nmJ lircuUrctUmR of J, T, Cole' 
rhlje^ ii. p. 7. Tiie Lmcrll Cilizfn says — " Morso. who Invenled 
the lelezraph, and n«*IK the inventor of the telephone, both had 
deaf-mute wives. Little comment is necessary, but just see what 
a iiian can accomplish when everything is quieu" 
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the beauty of women still more tliau that of men. It is 
one of those endowments which women es2>ecially desire, 
inasmuch as it is one of the chief sources of their 2)osition, 
i'.illuence, an«l ])ower. Even so sensible and strong-minded 
a l.ilv as Madiimc de Stael declared that she woidd cheer- 
fully have given iij) her intellectual distinction for the 
single attribute of beauty. 

At the same time, it must be confessed that beauty is 
not essential to happiness in marriage. Unless the soul 
shines through the features, the prettiest face may cease 
t:> give pleasure ; as even the finest landscape, seen daily, 
becomes monotonous. The beauty that is skin-ileep, does 
not last : it passes away like the flowers of May. l^erhaps 
few men, after being a year married, think much of the 
personal attractions of their wives : " after that, the mind 
and heart are the chief attractions. After twenty years or 
more, the virtuous good-hearted woman will charm her 
husband more than she did even in the full plenitude of 
her charms. Perha2)s the man is safest who selects the 
woman whom he would have chosen for his bosom friend. 

With men, good looks are nun;h less important than in 
the case of women. ^' A man's looks/' says ^Eontaigne, 
*• is but a feeble warrantv, and vet is soniethinj; consider- 
able too." Montaigne relates that on one occasion he was 
taken prisoner by a marauding l)arty, and liberated by 
ihriY captain because of his countenance. Men of good 
looks and h:indsome persons, he says, are, other things be- 
ing equal, the natural leaders of man ; and Aristotle says 
that " the right of command belongs to them." Bacon, 
also, in hi. 5 Essfiy ** Of Beauty,'' notes *'that Augustus 
Ca\sar, Titus Vespasian, Edward the Fourth, Alcibiades, 
Ishnia-'l of l*ersi:i, were all high and great spirits; and the 
most beautiful men of tlicir time..." Plato, the ** broad- 
browed," was gn'iit :ilik(! as a thinker and a wrestler; and 
his s])eech was of such sweetness that it was traditionally 
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said of liim that a We settled u«m>ii liis lips while in liis 
cradle. Sophmdes, Aleiluades. aii<l Perieles, are as famous 
f')r their jdiysicrd l»oaiity as i^x tlieir intellectual gifts. 

There is no douhtth.it heauty of person in a man hsisits 
julvantages. lie is a<lniire«l. a!id jj'""* a ready footing i:i 
s'M'ietv. He i-; soenre f n- a tini* <:f attention and respert ; 
but he must he ahli* t > hold his own in fair eontlitt with 
other men ; and if he fail, and is convicted of hein*jf«M)lish 
and unsatisfactorv, he will he driven out <»f the field. 
Wilkes, one of tlie ugliest of men, 8ai«l that he oiily 
wanted half an hour's talk with a pretty woman to be 
etpial to the handsomest man in Europe. l*opular notions 
on the subject of beauty arr for the most part conven- 
tional. Among black |K*ople the <levil is white; while 
among white people he is blac-A. Custom rec«>nciles us to 
evervthin;'. The inhabitants nf Ilernma in (lilumbiu arc 
so aftiicted with gottre that it has come to be rcganled as 
a mark of beauty. AVhen the late KolK»rt Stephenson and 
a party of Englishmen were jussing thn>ugh Columbiii, 
tlu' cry ran through a village, ••Come, sec the ugly st ran gel's 
— they have got no got(»s I *' 

Form is not evervthinix in the beaut v of women. It is 
even possible that gifts (if person may prove a disadvantage, 
bv discourajjinjj that att«'ntion to the mind an<l morals on 
whieh those b*ss favored bv nature have mainlv to <lei»end 
in life. TIm' beautiful m:iv win hearts bv ]>ersonal attrac- 
tions, but if thev cannot retain them bv attractions of heart 
and intellect, they will prove but mere empty caskets. 
The soul of l»eauty consists in e.\pressi»Mi. Mere beauty <.f 
features may please the eye, though it does iu»t move the 
heart. The common order of beautv is vouth and health ; 
the highest is grace an<l sweetness of expression. Ijord 
llacon saitl that ••then' is no (»\-eellent beautv withoutsoine 
strangeness in thei»rop<»rtion." Iinleed the 2»ower of beauty 
is often felt in some strange variation from uniformity. 
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Descartes most a<lniiiv(l women wlio squinted.* We CJinnot 
tell Avhat it is that makes men fall in love with women, 
or women witli men. It is expression far more than 
licautr. 

J>nt mere hcautv is not enoujjh for men and women who 
unite themselves in marrijijje. The honeymoon lasts hut 
for a month, and there must be something more solid and 
reasonable than beauty to bind a 2>air permanently in bliss- 
ful union. When kisses and blisses are over, the couple 
must necessarilv doseend to the conditions of ordinary life. 
The man must do his honest day's work, and the woman 
must make her home elean, cosy, and comfortable. The 
flame of love must not be allowed to die out on the hearth- 
stone. There is such a thing as clever housekeeping, as 
there is of clever handicraft or headcraft. The wife must 
studv the one as the husband the other. It is said that 
comfort is the household god in England — that tliQ English 
worship comfort. Perhajis this comes from the raw and 
changeable weather, which drives ]»eople within doors. l>ut 
comfort does Jiot mean merely warmth, good furniture, and 
good living. It means cleanliness, pure air, order, frugality 
— ill a word, house-thrift and domestic government. Com- 
fort is the soil on which the human being grows; it lies, 

indied, at the root of manv virtues : and many of the dis- 

• ' »■ 

comforts and distractions which follow the union of those 
wlio once loved euch other, arise from the neglect of these 
importa!it conditions. 

Xo doubt men do make mistakes, and so do womer*. 
Both draw p-bout an equal number of blanks and prizes. 

♦ Not long since. In Paris, shortly after the operation for curing 
tStrahtHinuH had been invented, a lover who squinted had himself 
forthwith cured, believing that it would render him more accept- 
ahle to his mistress; hut on prescnlins: himself to her, to his intense 
mortification she utterly renounced him. The aspect under whicli 
she had originally loved and accepted him was gone; and the mar- 
riage was actually broken oft. — Itousscll, Sifsteme Physifjnn ct 
Mornfe tie la Fvmmc, p. lOl. 
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^Ie:i of the proatest jroiiiiis liavo their soctly side, and this is 
procisoly the side with which wives arc most fiuniliar. Tlie 
worhl seostlie intellect, the achievements, of the great man; 
but kii<»ws jiext to notliing of his temper, liis weaknesses, 
or his foibh's. The wife sees the man and the man onlv — 
not the sage, tlie statesmen, the artist, the antlior. What is 
]iis fame in tlie outer world to her ? Is not the home her 
world, where her life and happiness centre ? The great 
man is usually al>sorl>ed l>y his pursuit — living in the jjast 
or battling in the present ; perhaps he can with difficulty 
bring himself to take an interest in the things which con- 
stitute the daily happiness of his wife. It maybe that she 
will not brook a divided affe<'tion, and Wgrudges the time 
devoted to others as time stolen from her. In such a c;ise, 
a tiM> exacting: wife will often lav the fcmndations foralifo 
of unhapi>iness and regn't. ^Irs. (Jrote remarks of Ary 
Scheffer's wife, that unft)rtunatelv for herself as well as for 
him, she joined a disposititMi impatient of rivalry in any 
form, whether of man or woman, frien<l or relation — nay, 
even of Scheffer's passionate pursuit of his art. ** These 
circumstances," she says. *' led to somewhat painful results. 
l*oor Madame Scheffer fell into the deplorable ern)r, of 
which manv otherwise estimable women have been tho 
victims, viz. of requiring that her husband shouhl not 
onlv love ///.T above all thinjjs. but should love uoImmIv 
else." * 

The imagination is almost as unsafe a gui<le as mere 
instinct in selecting a partner for life. The poet "sees 

• la a note to tli«» above pa&sa.4<* Mrs. (iroie adds: ** Madame 
Scheffer only needed a UelLer-regulaled luidersianding lo have 
rendered her lot, and her home, each a happy one. For want of 
self-discipline, and the disccniuient to esllmaie justly the amount 
of atteniion which she mi^ht expect from a man so rich in frientls 
admirers, and disciples. — for want of this. 1 reirre* to say, Madame 
Scheffer sometimes embittered their connnon existence by her exi- 
gence, and by her too exalted ci-avinps for the monopoly of her 
d latin ?uishe<i husband's time and thoughts.*' — Mi*s. Grole, Lift**/ 
Ary SchejI'cr, p. Ul. 
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Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt." He attributes to the 
object of his passion the fascinations of an angel and the 
virtues of a goddess. Ihit he very soon makes the dis- 
covery that she is but a woman after all, perhaps with less 
endowments tlian other women. Poets have been precipi- 
t.ite in marrying. Churchill married at seventeen, Shake- 
speare at eighteen, and Shelley at nineteen. Perhaps Keats 
truly expressed the young poet's view when, at the age of 
twentv-three, he wrote to a friend Jis follows : **I am certain 
I have not a right feeling towards women. At this mo- 
ment I am striving to be just to them, but I cannot. Is it 
because they fall so far beneath my boyish imagination ? 
When I was a schoolboy I thought a fair woman a pure 
goddess ; my mind was a soft nest in which some one of 
them slept, though she knew it not. I have no right to 
expect more than their reality. I thought them ethereal, 
above men. I^/?/if/ themperliai)s equal — great by compari- 
son is verv small. *' * 

The poet lives in an imagined world of his own, very 
different from the actual world which he inhabits. The 
one is ideal and beautiful^ the other is hard and practical. 
He conjures uj) and dismisses the former at will ; the other 
is ever present with him, perhaps full of cjirking cares, 
troubles, and vulgar details of life. In the contemplation 
of his ideal woman, the poet may even unlit himself for 
forming a genuine attachment to a real one. He considers 
all that falls short of his standard unworthy of his regard. 
The loves of Dante for lieatrice, of Petrarch for Laura, Jind 
of Tasso for Leonora were, for the most jiart, ideal. Dante 
neglected his wife and chihlren to dream of Beatrice ; Pe- 
trarch would )iot suffer even his own daughter to live under 
his roof; and Tasso was long confined in a madhouse be- 
cause of his unreturned love. 

• Ijord Houghton, Life and Letters of John Keats (edition 1SC7), 
pp. 148-141). 
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The love of Dante for Beatrice about six handred years 
ago is still the theme of ailmiration ami sympathy. It was 
the love without return, of a lK>y for a girl ; yet the boy 
became a man of genius, and the theme of his love still fas- 
cinates the student of Italian |)oetry. The Vita Nuova has 
]>een regarded by some as the beginning of the modem 
sentimental romance. Yet it contains the clearest internal 
evidence of being the actual experience of a living soul and 
the faithful revelations of a human heart. If Dante was 
not born a lover at least love was the beginning of his life. 
"In that part of the book of my memory," he says, " anterior 
whereto is little that can be read, stands a rubric which says, 
Jncipit Jlta ^ttova — here beginneth the New Life." 

Dante, in his ninth year, meets Beatrice, a girl of eight, 
and falls in love with her at once and forever. The early 
age at which the passion began has lead some to think tliat 
the whole story is but an allegory — a poet's dream. But 
that Beatrice lived and breath<*<l, no one can doubt who reads 
Dante's tender and impassioned descriptions : he descends 
to minute details and individual traits, such as wouldnever 
have occurred in his description of an imaginary being. 
Dante never declared his love for Beatrice ; and in the end, 
she married another. Beatrice died in her twentv-fourth 
year. The shock of her death affected Dante so deeply 
that his best friends could scarcely recognize hiui. The 
light of his life had fled, and he was left in despair. From 
this time forward his love for the lost Beatrice became the 
pervading idea of his life. Though death had rapt her 
away from his bodily vision, he followed her spirit into 
lieaven,and saw the whole universe through her eyes. 
The memory of his love inspired the pt)et in his great 
work, T/ie Dicine Comedt/, which has been called the 
"Deification of Beatri<*e.'' 

Such was Dante's i<leal life. His common life was of 
the earth earthly. His celestial Venus was a saint ; his 
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terrestial Venus was but a woman. Had he married 
Beatrice, we should have no Vita ^uova, no Divituz 
Comedi. But death etlierealizt'd her, and his love became 
spiritual and ideal. Dante was a man as well as a poet. 
Onlv a vear after the death of lieatrico, he married a 
n )l>le lady of the Donati family, by whom he had a family 
of seven children. But he addressed no sonnets to her. 
Indeed, he was not very hajipy in her society, and when 
lie was exiled she did not accompany him, but remained 
with her friends at Florence. 

Though love has been the inspirer of poetry in all ages, 
being the passion round which romantic ideas revolve, yet 
few men marry their first loves. It is not of the enjoyment 
of love, but of love denied, love blighted, love despised, 
that we owe the poetic wailings alike of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Tasso. As with the birds in spring, desire inspires 
their song; with possession, they become mute. Byron 
says of Petrarch : — 

" Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life ? '' 

Petrarch was another of the blighted lovers whose songs 
have become immortal. He first saw Laura de Sadein the 
Ohun-h of St. Clair at Avignon, when a violent passion 
suddenly seized him. He wrote sonnets and songs in her 
praise, which circulated over Europe, and contributed to 
rendered this hopeless attachment one of the most celebrated 
in literary history. Petrarch wandered from place to place 
from court to court, sometimes secluding himself at Vau- 
cluse, but often returning to Avignon, to catch another 
sight of Laura wjilking in the gardens beneath the rock on 
which stands the old pontifical palace, where Petrarch 
used to stand on the look-out. We have no distinct ac- 
count of how Laura's husl)and regarded Petrarch's homage 
to his wife, but Camjd)ell surmises that it did not ad<l to 
lier happiness, for he was in the habit of scolding lier uii- 
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til she wept ; and as he married ag:iin seven months after 
her death, it is {>robahle tliat he did not greatly lament her 
loss. It haS; indeed, been surmised by some that Laara 
was an imaginary person, but there can be no reasonable 
doubt of her actual existence. She died of the plague iii 
her fortieth year, passinp^ away, as descriWd by Petrarch, 
like a lamp which is gradually extinguished for want of 
nourishment. Wlieii tin' jKH't heard of her death, he felt 
as if he ha<l lost the only object that attached him to life. 
Yet Petrarch survivetl her loss more than twenty years, 
continuing to think of her and write al»out her as he liad 
done in his youth — still indul;?in<:: in the luxury of woe. 

Tasso was powerfully influenced by the writings of 
Petnirch, which thrilled through the heart of young Italy. 
Tasso's first ])assion was for a young lady of Mantua, to 
whom he addressed many sonnets after the manner of 
Petrarch, styling her his Laura. But the young la<ly having 
married another, the heart of the susceptible j^oet became 
inspired by a new and still more hopeless passion for the 
Princess Eleonora. sister of the Duke of Ferrara. To her 
he addressi'jl m'.mv of his amatory verses, and even de- 
claredhis love, but without avail. It is not l>elieved that the 
Princess favorcvl his jiretensions ; but giving the reins to 
his imagination, he depicted in glowing and even in pruri- 
ent terms the favors be hud received from her. These 
verses, absti*acte(l from his p;ipers by an enemy, were shown 
to th-.' Duke. wlr> caused tin* poet to be apprehended and 
shut ni» in the Convent of »St. P'rancis at Ferranu He es- 
caped from the convent, and wa:id<*retl f«M»tsore over Italy. 
But he could not leave altogrtlior the pbure where his heart 
Wfis, and after the lup-^e of about a year, he returned to 
Ferrara. He ai)plied to see the Duke and the Princess, 
but was refused. He bec.ini • frantic, and denounced the 
house of Este and all its members. He was again arrested 
and confinctl in the hospital 'of 8t. Anna, where he was 
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treated as a madman. He lay there for the space of seven 
years, never ceasing to indulge in his hopeless but un- 
conquerable love. 

The i)oet Metfistasio was content to entertain a platonic 
affection for the Siguorina Bulgc'\rini, better known as the 
llonianina, the greatest singer of her day. lie lived under 
the same roof with her Imsband, and followed the pair up 
and down Italy, dedicating his time and energies to the 
muses and friendship. At the death of the Romanina, 
she bequeathed to Metastasio the whole of her property 
after tlie death of her husband; but the poet declined to 
take advantage of the Signora's will, and at once transferred 
the reversionary interest in the property to her husband. 
The poet Alfieri — whose appearance formed another impor- 
tant epoch in Italian history at a mueh later date — was, 
like Dante, an impassioned lover. It was to his loves, un- 
hallowe<l though they were, that we owe most of his trage- 
edies. As he himself savs : *• The desire of studv and a 
certain effervescence of creative ideas alwavs seized on me 
when I was in love.*' 

Compared with the ardent love of the Italian poets, all 
others seem comparatively tame. Yet the same passion 
has inspired the poets of other countries, though tlu'ir 
strains mav be less undvinjj. The fate of Camoens some- 
what resembled that of Tasso. He fell in love at eighteen 
with a lady above his rank, at the court of Lisbon, and was 
banished to Santarem, where he began his lAisuid. He 
went abroad and distinguished himself as a soldier, still 
cherishing his hopeless love — the theme of many of \w 
beautiful sonnets. After manv vears' wanderinj^s, he re- 
turned to Portugal to find his mistress dead, and him- 
self in miserv. Cervantes wrote Galatea to win the 
affections of a ladv with whom he was in love; and thoucjh 
lie succeeded in winning her affections, he married another. 

It was love that inspired Kisfaludy, the greatest lyric 
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poft of Hungary. Wieljuul was first iiu|>e]led to myotic 
pietism l»y the piissionato attJU'liiueiit he coiicciveil for a 
girl wlu»se hand lie first kissed four years after lie hud fallen 
in love with her. She returned his love, and they vowed 
eternal fidelity. Eight years passed, and AVieland being 
still too jMK)r to marry, Sophia gave her hand to Herr la 
11(h'1k». JUit Wieland continued to love her as l»efore. 
*• It was an ideal/' he said, *• hut a true enchantment in 
which I lived, and the Sojdiia that I loved so enthusiasti- 
cally was the idea <;f perfection enilxwlied in her form. 
Nothing is more certain than that, if destiny had not 
brought us together, I should never have been a poet.'* 
AVieland, afterwards married an active, firm, jinident, and 
tender wife, and the love, tht)ugh less ideal, was more 
fruitful and probably more happy. 

Evald, the Danish i>oet, was driven to jwetry by dis- 
ai»i>ointed affection. The young la<ly with whom he fell in 
love married another. This cin'umstance threw a shade of 
nu'lancholy over his lite, evoked his jK)etical genius, and 
]>rodnced a depth of feeling and ]»athos "which first dis- 
covered itself in his great 2)(»em of Mulder 8 DOd. Novalis 
was .so powerfullv influenced bv his affection for Sofia von 

K tliat it is sai<lto have constituted the substance and 

essence of his whole liif». She died on her fifteenth birtli- 
day, and the rest of Xovalis's short life was spent in mourn- 
in *? her loss. *• Life became for him," savs Tieck, *• a 
i^ltu-ified life; and his wliole bein;x meltetl awav as into a 
bright, conscious vision of a higher existence." *'What 
made you a poet ? •' asked Dumas of llelxml, the baker of 
Nismes, author of that beautiful gem, LWmje ctV Eitfnnt. 
'- It was sorrow." was the reply, ** the loss of a beloved 
wife and child." 

(joethe also was a lover, but in him love was a thing of 
the intellect rather than of the heart. Self-culture was the 
passion of his life- His intellect <lominated over, if it diil 
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not even absorb, liis otlier faculties. His experience of life 
w;is therefore incomplete ; for love cannot be understood 
or described unless it lias been reallv felt. Yet there are 
many beautiful delineations of the feeling in his Atito- 
hiography, and in various of his poems. Goethe, in his 
"way, loved Gretchen, and Clarchen, and Frederica, and 
Lotte, and Lili, and Bettina, and others; but he feared 
marrviiiij either of them. — it is surmised, because he feared 
losing his freedom. " He could paint," says Mr. Lewes, 
*• no one better, — the exquisite devotion of woman to man ; 
as witness those divine creatures, Gretcheu and Clarchen 
— tliat he had experienced ; but the reci2)rocal tenderness 
of mj\n to woman, the generous, protecting, self-sacrificing 
feeling of the man, he had not felt, and could not ex- 
press.'' 

When Goethe had won the love of the simple girl 
Frederica, he threw her away like a sucked orange. All 
that he wanted was to make a (^harming idyll of her love, 
and his own desertion of her, to delight tlie world, lint 
the abandoned Frederica was fearfully avenged by the proud, 
cidculating, cold-hearted poet's subsequent marriage to 
Christiane Vulpins. After living with lier for many years, 
he eventually married her, when she htul become fat, ugly, 
and intemperate. A strange ending of the love experi- 
ences of the great author of JJichtunr/ luul Wahrheit ! 
*'AVheii Goethe had Jio woman in his head,'' savs ISIr. Hav- 
ward, ** he was like a dissector without a subject. He said 
of ]>alzac that each of his best novels seemed dug out of a 
suffering woman's heart. IJalzac might have returned 
the compliment.'' 

Perhaps it is well that we should not know too much of 
the personal history of great poets. They are often as 
weak as the weakest. Even Shakespeare himself seems 
from his Sonnets to have been lead into evil courses during 
his life in London. •* We know," says Sir Henry Taylor, 
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** that he imputed the evil courses into which he was be- 
trayed to the way of life forced u^wn him hy the want of a 
competency : 

" * O, for my sake do thou with Fortune chide. 
The iruilty goildess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it tliat my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued. 
To that it works in, like the dyer's hand.* " * 

Though France presents many illustrations of the in- 
fluence of woman on the character and works of poets and 
literary men, we do not lind such instances of absorbing 
love and devotion as in the case of the Italian and German 
l>oets. With the French, love is a sentiment rather than 
a passion, — a thing of tlio intellect rather than of the heart, 
^-often delicate and retined, hut without d(miinating in- 
fluence over the life. The love of Abelard for Heloise began 
and ended in sentiment; they married but to separate; ho 
to enter the Abbey of St. ]>enis as a monk, and fflie to 
enter the convent of Arjjenteuil as a nun. Down to a 
comparatively recent periiKl, the French monarchs exercised 
a most deteriorating^ inliuence uiK>n the relations of the 
sexes; and their bad example filtered down through all the 
grades of society. ^len married to cover intrigues, and 
women married to !»<• **free"; their only attachments 
seeming to be for other men's wives, or other women's 
husbands. In the reign of Louis XIV., mistresses re- 
placed lovers ; and amours became f:ishionable. Literature 
was saturated with unohastitv : and vice was evervwhere 
rampant. Unchaste women were idealized and idolized. 
Manon Lescaut was writteji by an abbe ; there was no 
shame in such associations. Women were reganled merely 
as existing for men's pleasure, and treated accordingly, to 
their own degradation. 

The great evil of the French literature of last century 

•Shr Henry Taylor, Sotett on Life^ p. 170. 
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W'jis tliat it brought into disrespect tin? tiluiracter of woiniui. 
8(H*iety may recover from revi^lutions, ami even l>e]mritied 
by them; but when the character of woman is degraded, 
society is poisoned at its core. It lias been said that 
women are like bank-notes, which may be made to rise or 
fall in public estimation, and that literary men are the 
bankers. If this be true, the moral fall in France, towards 
the end of last century, must have been great. Diderot, 
Ilousseau, and Voltaire - merely represented their age. 
Diderot, the author of the Jensen/ on Merit and Virtue, 
forsook an affectionate vounjj wife, and wrote an obscene 
novel for the purpose of paying a mistress with the pro 
ceeds. Kousseau, after a long round of intrigues, took up 
with a low-bred girl, Therese de Vasseur, whom he event- 
ually married. The author of ^niile was not so good as 
his book ; for he sent his children, almost as soon as born, 
to the Foundling Hospital I 

Voltaire, who never married, was almost as general and 
as fickle a lover as Goethe. He became enamored first of 
one and then of another person — Mademoiselle de Xoyer, 
Madame de Villars, Madame Ilupelmonde, and Mjulame de 
Chatelet. " What human pen," says Carlyle, *• can describe 
the troubles this unfortunat*' ]>hil<»sopher had with his 
women? A gadding, f^'atlier-brained, capricious, old-co- 
quettish, embittered, and embittering set of wantons, from 
the earliest to the last I'' The last, if we mistake not, was 
Madame de Chatelet, with whom Voltaire lived under the 
same roof as her husband. Voltaire and Madame made a 
show of studying Leibnitz and Newton together, Voltaire 
teaching her English and Italian. After living together 
in seclusion and studv for more than six years, Madame de 
Chatelet died unexpectedly, when Voltaire was thrown into 
a paroxysm of grief. 

The number of English jK»et-bachelors h:uj been consider- 
able. Cowley, Otway, Prior, Congreve, Gray. Swi^t- Vni^^ 
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Collins, ShenHtone, Gray, and Goldsmith, died unmarried. 
Cowlcv was in love but once, and had uot confideuco 
enough to declare his affection. S\vift*s intrigues with 
Variua, Stella, and Vanessa, are surroundeil with mystery. 
He was capable of loving ardently, though cruelly. After 
evoking the affections of these wann-hearted women, lie 
shrank from them by turns, as if in horror ; and he died 
at last ** in a rage," to use his own words, " like a poisoncnl 
rat in a hole." * The loves of Pope, on the other hand, are 
of a somewhat ludicrous chanicter, arisijig from his distor- 
tion, t his diminntiveness, and his conceit. His first passion 

— and it was a sham one — was for a certain Lady M ^ 

whom he addressed in a series of pert and affected epistles, 
which afterwards found their way into print, and were 
much laughed at. His s(H;ond passion, which may have 
been a real one, was for'no less a person than the celebrated 
Ladv ^larv AVortlev Montajruo, one of the most beautiful 
and brilliant women in Europe. His declaration of love to 
her was received with irn*]>res.sible laughter. After that. 
Pope hated lier with a hatred more cordial than his love had 
been, and slandered her witli all the i>olished i)oint and 
bitterness of which he was so great a master. 

Far more interestint; and humane were the loves of 
Cow2>or the i>oet. At an early i)eriod of his life, he had 

• It h.-w been surmUcd that Stell.i (Esther .lohnson) was Sir 
Wilhaia Temple's daughter, wwA that Swift (who discovered th«» 
secret) wasliis son. conse<]iiontly her half-hix)ther. ** Ii he was," 
says Sir W. IL Wilde, ** ii certainly would account for many 
hitherto inexplicable portions of his coniiuct relative to Stella anil 
Vanepsa.*'— C7o«oir/ IVri/vr of Jh-an Stdfrs Life, p. 112. The 
more probable chiisc, however, of his njorl)id eccentricity of con- 
duct was, that Swift was more or less insane during the greater 
part of hi 3 life ; and that iie knew it. 

t A question an>se during a literary conversation, about the mean- 
ing of a passage in lloraa, A bystander obser\ed : ** Might it not 
be explained by a mark of interroiraiioii." — '* And whai is vour 
idea, eir, of a mark of interrogation ? '' as'-ved Pope. The gehl le- 
man looked down upon the satirist, .ind said: ** It is a little 
crooked thing, sir, that asks questions ! *' 
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given 1)13 heart to Lis cousin Theodora, the daughter of his 
uncle, Aahlev Con-jier, liy wlioiii Iiis love was returned. But 
shortlj after, the young poet, then a law clerk, was visited 
by the first attack of the moludy to nhloli lie wus during 
the rest of his life wore or leas subject. Their marriago 
WAS Accordingly forbidden, aud both remained single fur 
life. Cowper's dissaiipointnient found relief in verse. As 
l>rj-den has said : " Love iiiaktrs every man a poet — at 
least a rhymer." It naa while living at Huiitingdon, seek- 
ing relief for hix malady in change of scene that he first 
became acijuainted with Mrs. Unwiii and lier husband, as 
well as with their son and daughter; and in course of time, 
Cowper fanned one of a charming family grouji. Of Mrs. 
Un win he wrote at the l*giuaing of their acquaintance: 
" ITiat woman is a blessing to me, and I never see her 
without being the better for her company." >[r. Unwiii 
was shortly after killed by an accident, and Cowper became 
domesticated with the faniily. They removed to Olney ; 
and there Mrs. Viiwin encouraged him to write, for the 
]>urpose of diverting liis mind from gloomy thoughts. 
Indeed it is to her and Lady Austen that we owe the 
principal part of his works. For twenty years, Mrs. Un- 
win waited niwn liim wilJi the most tender assiduity, 
neither of them entertaining the slightest notion of matri- 
mony. It was, to use his own words, n union of hcattii 
without ft flaw betwi-eii. Mi-s. Unwin's health was the 
first to give way. She ii-aa attacked by jjaralysis, and 
Cowper was " slioekej in every nen^e,'' lie became her 
nurse, by turns with others. In one of the intervals of his 
watching he composed the tender and beautiful verses 
"To Mar)'."_ Slowly she glided into the silent land, Cow- 
]ter never recovered from the blow, and died three years 
after the death of Hie dfiir and gentle Mrs. Univiii. 

It is not known that Goldsmitli ever was in love. With 
his thriftless hut simple nature it waubottortl 
'M -^ 
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not seek to involve another in his hand-to-mouth life. Yet 
H is recorded of him, that on one occasion he was with 
difficulty dissuaded from marrying a needlewoman, probably 
intending it for a kindness. The life of Charles Lamb, in 
connection with his sister Mary, is very affecting. She 
stabbed her mother in a tit of madness, and ever after was 
hovering on the verge of insanity. It appears from certain 
hints in Charles Lamb's writings, that he was once very 
much in love ; but after his sister's disaster, he persist- 
ently denied himself the jdeasures of all other female af- 
fection, and devoted himself to her, with the heroism of a 
martyr. There is a romance, it is said, involved in every 
life, however prosaic, and this was the tender and devoted 
romance of pf)or Charles Lamb's life. Keats, the poet, 
who died so young, was i>ossessed by an overiK)wering af- 
fection ; and it has formo<l the subject of some of the most 
touching of his letters. 

One of the strangest facts that has come to light of late, 
showing the influence of love on susceptible minds, is that 
relating to Beranger. the French j>oet. During all his life, 
he had made liglit of lovt», — though singing often of his 
Lisette, llosette, Margot. and Jeanneton ; yet when an old 
mjin, he was taken completely captive by the charms of an 
English girl. He was quite wild about her; though he did 
not offer to niarrv her, vet he was- full of miserv. and told 
his grief to a friend. Tliat friend carried him off to a dis- 
tant j)art of the countr}*, where they lived in solitude and 
unknown for many weeks, until the wounds of the aged 
])oet began to heal. ]\I. St. Beuve, who told the story, in- 
troduced it by tlie saying of Bussy-Rabuten, that love, like 
the small-pox, is most severe and dangerous when caught 
late in life. 

Many love while lovers, but fail to continue their lova 
when married. The characters of men and women remain 
undeveloped so long as they lead single lives j it is only 
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when they become permanently united that love between 
them is fairly tested. Courting may be a sort of picnicy 
but marriage is the real crucible of love. Courtship is the 
starting-point of a long journey of pleasures and cares, of 
successes and disappointments, of enjoyments and troubles 
— many of which are full of commonpLaces, and involve 
considerations of money, expenses, rents, beef .and mutton 
and weeklv bills. Some cannot stand these troubles, and 
break down under them ; others, we believe the greater 
number, are patient, and endure them. 

Sympathy is the main point. The help of both is neces- 
sary to a perfect union. There must be control of temjier, 
the feeling of responsibility, mutual tolerance for each 
others faults (for faults there must be), atlaptibility to the 
new conditions of life, and a united desire to make thabest 
of everything. Those who have had the most experience 
will say, that if these conditions are observed, life will be 
full of jov, comfort, and blessing. The husband will look 
upon his home as his sanctuary ; tl)« wife will regard the 
fireside as the centre of her domestic love, affection, and 
enjoyment. The man and woman who are able to throw 
themselves into the existence of each other, and to seek 
the welfare of each otlu-r. have the strongest safeguard 
ever invented bv G«h1 atjainst the evils that result from 
the enjoyment of mere selfisli jdeasure, and also from 
brooding over and be(!oming absorbcM] in the sufferings of 
self. True love is the only combatant strong enough to 
overthrow the last and subtlest enemv of man. 

** A woman's goodness, when she is a wife, 
Lies muchuixm a man's (le«crt ; believe it, sir, 
If there he. fault in tier. I'll pawn my life on't 
*Twas first in him, if she were ever good.*'* 

Some men of genius married early — ^]>erhaps too early. 
Shakespeare married Anno Iliithawny at eighteen; Ben 
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Jonson married at twenty-one ; Franklin married at twenty- 
four; but his mother-in-law hesitated al>out giving her con- 
sent to the marriage, as slie did not think the young man 
could make his living as a printer ; for there were already 
two printing-offices in the United States, and she doubted 
whether the country could support three. Dante, Kejder, 
yuller. Johnson. Burke, and Scott married at twenty-six. 
A long role of poets, lawyers, statesmen, and divines might 
be given, who married before they were thirty. AVashing- 
ton and 15uonaparte married at twenty-seven, and Nelson 
at twenty-nine. Two poets-laureate, Southey and Colley 
Cibber, married verv voun;; indeed. Jeremv Tavlor rose 
to eminence despite an early m,irriagc ; James AVatt had 
energy and boldness left, after an early union, to conceive 
and carry almost to perfection the triumjdi of mind over 
matter. 

In the biography of men i^i genius, we do not hear so 
much of the gmxl wives as of the bad ones. The happiest 
men do not parade tlH'ir home treasures. Those who find 
happiness in marriage make no display of it, while those 
who find no synijiathy at home seek it abroad. Happy 
husbands are silent, whih' tlio unhappy are clamorous and 
occasional! v self-vindicatorv. it is with marriajje as with 
running waters: "The shallow munnur, while the deep 
are dumb.*' If biographers were to inform ns of the wives 
of distinguished men. it would jirobably be found that the 
good wives were greatly in the majority. 

Marriage, while it exercises the affections, comjw.ses llic 
heart. The men of business and the men of jmhlic affairs* 
turn from the worrv of outd«K>r life to the solace of home. 
There they find comfort and moral sustenance. Through 
the regimen uf domestie, love the house-mother watches 
over the cradle of infancy, regulates and cheers the growth 
of youth, comforts the re<t of manhood and age, an<l at- 
tends to the well-being of every individual under her roof. 
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" The wife," says Sir Henry Taylor, " who praises and 
persuades, warns and exhorts^ iipon occasion given, and 
carries her love all with a strong heart and not a weak 
fondness — she is the true helpmate.-' One of the greatest 
of statesmen. Lord Burleigh, was blessed in a wife, not 
only of great accomplishments but of admirable temi>er; 
and when she died he lamented her loss as the greatest 
blow he had ever received. "But I oujjht to comfort mv- 
self,'' he added, "with the remembranoe of her many virtu- 
ous and godly actions, whereon she continued all her life." 
The Count of Stelberg prefixed the words of Descartes 
" Je pense, done je suis," to his gohlen little book. Von 
der Liebe; but, he a<lded, " Wir lieben, werden wirseyn " 
— We love, therefore we shall exist together. 

We might give a long list of those who have married 
happily, and of those whose marriage has ended unhappily. 
Some have been equally yoked, and others the reverse — 
unequal in years, rank, fortune, mind, and heart. It is 
strange what qualities men have most admired in the 
women they have selected as their partners in life. Mason, 
the poet, is said to have made a proposal ** to the woman 
he married, because, during a whole evening that he had 
been in her company with others, she had never uttered a 
single word.'' Yet, when married to the j>oet, she proved 
both intelligent and convertible ; and when she died he 
greatly mourned her loss. Perhaps few have re.id without 
emotion the epitaph which he composed and placed upon 
her tombstone. 

Calvin dispensed with love-making altogether. He had 
no time for courting, but calbnl his friends to his help. 
Farel endeavored to find a wife for him, but without suc- 
cess. Martin Bucer discovered for him the widow of an 
Anabaptist with a large family; he took her to wife, and 
they lived happily together. Very different was Luther — 
the genial, warm-blooded, jovial man. He addressed his 
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wife as " his rib Kitty, liis lord Kitty, his empress Kitty." 
" It is no more possihle/'he said, •* to do without a wife 
than it is to dispense with eating and drinking. Conceived, 
nourished, borne by women, onr very being is, in a great 
measure, their being; audit is utterly impossible for us 
to dissever ourselves altogether from them/' 

Kepler, the astronomer, chose his second wife in as 
prosaic and business-like a way :is Calvin. He ma<le a 
catalogue of twelve ladies, with a list of their respective 
qualifications. He offered himself to some, and they re- 
fused him. One marrieil while he deliberated. The 
eighth accepted him, and then repented, begging to be 
excused. At last he found one who accepted him, and 
they lived happil}' to the end of Kepler's laborious life. 
The origin of some marriages, has been in a great measure 
accidental. The celebrated i)hy8ician, Vic D'Azyr, was 
one day passing along the street, when a young lady fell 
down in a faint, and he ran to her assistance. The result 
of this accidental meeting was an attachment and a mar- 
riage. The young lady turned out to be the niece of the 
celebrated Daubenton. the naturalist. Abernethv also fell 
in love with one of his i>atients, but ho was so much en- 
gaged in professional work that he had no time to court 
her in the usual way. lie stated the case to the lady's 
mother, and offered through her his hand and fortune to 
her daughter. The offer was accepted, and the lady 
proved an excellent wife. 

John Hunter was not so prompt in his courtship, be- 
cause he was not so successful in his practice. He had 
acquired much reputation as a comparative anatomist, Ifut 
little celebritv as a sur<?eon, when he formed *an attach- 
ment to Miss Home, sister of the afterwards celebrated Sir 
Everard Home. His income was as yet too small to en- 
able him to marry, but incited by affection he labored on 
in hoi>e and with increasing success, until at length he 
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eventually married her after many years' long and patient 
waiting. Crabbe the \>oet of the poor, waited still longer. 
AVhile struggling to live as a country apothecary he formed 
an attachment to Miss Susan Elmy ; but he could not 
marr}' her, being scarcely able to maintain himself. He 
abandoned drugs and tried author8hii)^the weakest of 
reeds to loan upon. He was fortunately helped by Ed- 
mund Burke. Then he entered the church, and obtained 
a chaplaincy. The publication of The TV/Zf/z/e established 
his reputation as a poet. Lord Thurlow then presented 
him with two small livings in Dorsetshire; and at last, 
after eight years' long waiting, he married his first love, 
and it is jdeasant to know thiit she made him an excellent 
help-meet. 

Some have fought fur their wives ; others have worked 
for them, studied for them, written for them, painted for 
them. Quentyn ^Matsys fell in love with the daughter of a 
painter, who had resolved that she should marry no one 
but an artist. Matsys was a blacksmith, though a remark- 
ablv skilled one ; * but incite<l bv love, he abandoned his 
craft and took to painting. He succeeded with his palette 
a!id pencil even better than with his forge txnd hammer, 
and was soon able to claim the hand of the painters, 
daughter. 

A similar story is told of Ilibalta, the famous Spanish 
portrait-painter. Having fallen in love with his master's 
daughter, he was refused on the gnmnd that he had not 
made sufficient progress in his profession. On this, he de- 
parted for Rome, where he studied and worked with such 
success that on his return to Valencia he claimed and won 
the hand of the mistress of his heart. 

AVe have heard of a happy marriage which originated in 

•He executed tlie beautiful canopy over the draw-well in front 
of the C'athedral at Ant\veri>— one of the finest pieces of ironwork 
in existence. 
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n criticism. A well-knowu lady having written a book of 
foreign travel, it was reviewed sharply, though on the whole 
favorably, in a leading English journal. The authoress 
wrote to the editor requesting to be infornietl of the address 
of the reviewer, as she wouhl like to communicate with him 
on certain jwints respecting which he had evidently been 
misinformed. The result was a corresjiondence, an inter- 
view, and an attachment. — the critic marry ijig the author- 
ess, now the Viscountess S . 

Some of the wisest and most learned men have made 
great mistakes in marriage. The judicious HiK)ker was by 
no nieans judicious in the choice of a wife. He left it to 
his landlady, who recommended to him her own daughter. 
She was ill-favored, but, worse than that, she was a shrew. 
AVlien Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer went to visit 
him at his little livingof Drayton-Beauchamp, in Bucking- 
hamshire, they found him tending a few sheep in the fields, 
(retting relieved from his drudgery. Hooker returned home 
with his friends, wlien liis wife immediatelv called him awav 
from them to rock the cnulle I Isaac Walton, in his Life 
of J/ool'er, gives a lamentable account of the poor 
jjrejudier's unhappy lot. '* Let us consider,'' he says, "that 
the prophet Ezekiel says, * There is a wheel within a 
wheel.' — a secret, sacred wheel of l*rovidence, most visible 
in marriages, guided by His hand, that allows not the raco 
to the swift, nor bread to the wise, nor g«nMl wives to gtxul 
men ; and He that can bring good out of evil only knows 
why this blessing was denied to patient Job, to meek 
]Mosesand to our as meek and patient ^Fr. Hooker.'' 

Dr. Donne married secretly the daughter of Sir Georgo 
^lore, Chancellor of the Garter and Lieutenant of the 
Tower Donne, when a young man, acted as private 
secretary to Lord Ellesmere, Keeper of the Great Seal. 
AVhile an inmate in his house, Donne had frequent opi>or- 
tunities of seeinjj: the vounj; ladv, and fell vehementlv in 
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love with her. Sir (Tcorge was informed of the attacliment, 
and at once removed his daughter to Ins house in Surrey ; 
but it was too hitc, for tlie young folks had exchanged vows 
which were not to be broken sjive by doatli. They found 
the opportunity of being united by a secret marriage. On 
learning this, Sir George was very wroth, and urged Lord 
Ellesmere to dismiss his secretarv. Lord Ellesmere dis- 
missed Donne, but with the words that "He was parting 
with a friend, and suiih a secretary a<^ was fitter to serve a 
king than a subject." Donne sent his young wife a sad 
letter, informing her of liis dismissal, and subscribing it, 
"John Donne, Anne Donne, Undone.'' Sir George More 
went farther. He had the three several clergymen who had 
been concerned in marrying his daughter, who was then 
under the lawful ago, ai)prehended and committed to three 
several prisons. The stern parent at last relented, espe- 
cially when he heard the praises of his son-in-law echoed 
in all quarters. He accordingly allowed them to become 
united again, with his parental blessing, after their long 
separation. Anne Donne proved a loving and devoted wife 
to one of the best and most gifted of men. 

It is not often that the j>ortrait.s of wives are sent down 
to posterity by their husbands, as Rubens's wives were. 
Rubens married twice, and frequently painted both wives. 
He first married Elizabeth 15rants, when he was thirty- 
two. She lived with him seventeen years, when slic died. 
Five years passed, when he married Helena Forman, a 
beautiful girl of sixteen. Her portrait often occurs in his 
pictures. In the altar-piece at Jesus Church, Antwerp, he 
introduces portraits of his father and of both wives. 

Simpson, the mathematician, married for a home. He 
was but a stripling, working as a weaver at Nuneaton, when 
he married the widow of a tailor, thirtv vears his senior, and 
the mother of two son.s, the younger of whom was two 
years older than himself. Yet this strange conjunction did 
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not in any way interfere with the harmony of the family. 
WTien in his twentv-seventh year. Samuel Johnson married 
" Titty '' Porter, a fat, flaring, and ratlier coarse widow, 
fond of strong curdiul.s, with children as old as himself. 
Exce])ting ^Ir:*. Thrale, whom he regarded with affection- 
ate admiration, " Tittv '' wa^i the onlv woman with whom 
Johnson seems to have been reallv in love, — and he was 
too short-sighted to see her personal defects. They livetl 
together happily for sixteen years, and Johnson never 
8]>oke of her but with teuilerness and regret. 

AVhitfield and AVesley were both unhappy in their 
marriages. Whitfiehl said he was *• free from the foolish 
passion which men call love/' He had no business to 
marry, but he did marry, and found hiniself unhappy. 
Cornelius "Winter has left it on reconl, that his wife's death 
Bet AVhitfield's mind ** much at rest." John AVesley was 
still more unhappy. He married a widow, with four chil- 
dren, an independent fortune, and an ungovernable temper. 
She had little sympathy with his views, and disliked the 
people she was brought in contact with. Moreover, she 
was outrageously jealous of her husband, rifled his pockets 
in search of corres])ondence, and often tore his hair. Yet 
"Wesley bore with her f<»r about twentv vears. At 
last she left him, carrying away part of his journals, with 
many of his papers, and never returned. Wesley thus 
refers to the sejiaration in his journal : ** I did not forsake 
her; 1 will not recall her."* 

Auguste Comte — a person of a very different stamp — 
was equally unhappy in his marriage. He and his wife 

•Whatever may be said of Wesley's wife, there must have been 
something croskS-grained on ilie side of his own family, as it is 
recorded that 2Sa:nuel Wesley. Iiis fatlicr. who was a fierce Whig, 
discovering acccidentally that his wife, who was a Tory, did not 
say '* Araen'* to the prayer for tlie recovery of WilUarn HI. during 
his last illnesft, conceived such a dislike to'hcr practice that he re- 
fused to live with her, and teinporarily separated from heron that 
account. 
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quarreled often and violently, and when they separated he 
spoke of the event as a relief from an intolerable domestic 
oppression. He afterwards contracted a Platonic affection 
for ^Madame de Vanx, whose husband had been sent to the 
g;illey8 for life. Conite bestowed upon her the name of 
" Sainte Clot ilde," and was accustomed to submit to her 
his schemes for the development and improvement of the 
human race. But she shortly after died, and left Comte 
inconsolable. He was .if ter wards accustomed weekly to 
visit her tomb, and daily prayed to her, invoking her assist- 
ance. She might be regarded, says ]Mr. Lewes, as the 
Beatrice of Conite's new Religion of JLunaniti/* 

Although some of the greatest musicians remained 
single, and though Haydn was unhappy in marriage and 
separated from his wife, principally by "reason of her ex- 
travagance, Mozart and Weber were happy in their wives, 
the latter especially so. Yet the life of a musician, with 
its excitement and constant changes, is not ou the whole 
favorable to domestic enjoyment. AVeber's courtship and 
wedded life, as told in his own letters to Caroline Brand 
his " beh>ved Lena,'' has the charm of a romance. She 
sympathized with him, advised him, comforted him, and 
tenderly loved him. His letters to her are thoroughly 
German ; and German love is of a much more sentimental 
turn than English. The former is overflowing and exuber- 
ant, the latter is restrained and shv. 

The brothers Corneille married the two sisters Lampe- 
ribre, and the love of the entire family was cemented by the 
union. They lived in contiguous houses, which opened 
into each other, and they thus enjoyed a community of 
taste and sentiment. The brothers worked together, and 
shared in each other's fame ; while the sisters were happy 
in each other's sympathy, and in the love and admiration of 
their husbands. Not less happy was the married life of 

• Fortnightly liexievc, No. 10. 
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Kocinc. His wife was i)ious, ginxl and 8weet-teini>€red. 
Yet she h:ul no taste for poetry, aiul knew but little of her 
husband's tragedies, except by name. One day Kaciue 
brought from Versailles a ]>urse of a thousand golden louis. 
liuuning to his wife lie embraced ber : " Congratulate me/' 
he said, " on tbe tbousand lonis which the king has pre- 
sented to mc." Ihit Matbime Ilacine had as little love for 
money as for i>oetry. She only made a remark to her bus. 
band about the Whavior of one of the children. ** Let us 
talk of that,*' said the poet, '* another day : to-day let us 
give ourselves up to joy." 

Jean Paul Richter was a great lover — a lover from his 
boyhood. At scliool be fell in love with Catherine Barin, 
and afterwards devoted a chapter in his Life to the first kiss. 
— " the one pearl of a minute — the ineffaceable moment/' 
The affection was followed bv a season of tender melan- 
choly : " upon the flower and har\'est crown of happiness, 
as ui>on the bridal crown, there is commonly hanging a 
dewdrop that looks like a tear. He fell in love aestheti- 
cally again and ag:iin, his writing exercising a curious 
fascination u])on learned latlies of the tender-hearted school, 
whetber married or single. At Weimar, they ])leaded for 
locks of his hair so vebemently, and he complied with their 
re<iuests so liberally, that bis head became so shorn that he 
was under tbe necessity of purchasing a j)oo<llc, from whose 
hirsute abundance be was able to supply all future appli. 
cants. Among his successive huly -loves, we find Madame 
von Kalb (living apart from her husband) Madame 
von Krudener (wife of the Russian ambassador to Den- 
mark), Emilie von Rerlepsh (who complained of the cold- 
ness of his Platonism), Caroline von F. ^* a heavenly duch- 
ess, with her child-like eyes, her whole face full of love and 
the charm of youth, and her voice like the nightingale's ■' ; 
Josephine von Sydon. a charming Frenchwoman, " firm, 
tender, animated, simple, and naive '' ; and last of all, 
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Caroline Mejer, whom lie mitrried. Itut tluH was not the 
end of the fascination whicli he exercised upon women, for, 
many years after ho lind been hapjiily married and when 
lie was fifty years old, he was addressed in passionate terms 
by one Maria Forater, tlien only seventeen, who had been 
entbusinstically in love with his writings eini-e her tenth 
yi^ar. Jean Paul discouraged her adi'ances, gnre her good 
advice, but sent her no further letters, on which the foolish 
and impfissioned girl in her despair went and drowned her- 
si-lf. 

SliL-ridan married twii^e, and, though improvident in 
most things, he was fortunate in both -vives. \Vhen only 
twenty-two, lie eloped with Itlisa Ltuley, an ai;eom[ilished 
ainger, six years younger thau himself, and was privately 
mnrried to liet. Want of money drove him to literature, 
and two years after his marriage he brought out T/ie 
Jiivals, w]tic]i was followed by his Sfhuo!j'<-r ■Svaiitlul and 
other works. liis life was one of up« and duwiJA, of dehtd 
and difficulties, of failures and successes. Yet his youi 
wife bore all i>atiently, and loved liiu) the more perliap!)- 
as devoted women will do — ^because of his imperfectio 
Sheridan entered Parliament and achieved great auecess 
au orator ; and shortly after his excellent wife — described 
by the then Itishop of Xorwiuh, as '■ a connecting link be- 
tween woman and angel "^-died of consumption. Sheridan 
was for a time completely prostrated by the event, " I ha 
s.'en him," aaya Kelly, '• night after night sit and cry like 
a child, while I sang to him, at his dusirr, a pathetic little 
Bong of mine — 'They bore her to a gnisfy grave. I hn 
never beheld more poignant grief than Sheridan felt for 
the loss of his beloved wife." But Time, the consoler, 
healed his wounds ; and three years later he married Mias 
Ogle, daughter of the Dean of Winclie«ler,nnficcompliHhed 
l;idy, ai-dently devoted to him. Sheridan, though careless 
about his own debts and difficulties, vns tieverthelesa 
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anxious alxjut his son Tom, whom he ilesired to marry a 
lady of large fortun*'. But another. Miss Callander, Lad 
won his 8on*s heart. One day Sheridan had a long txdk 
with him about marriage, and threatened him that if he 
married Miss Callender. he would ^cut him off with a shil- 
ling.' Tom could not resist the opportunity of rejdying* 
*• Then, sir, you must horrow it." Sheridan's second wife 
had the same troul»k»s as the iirst. He was driven to all 
manner of shifts to raise money ; and at last, hanissed l»y 
duns, antl deserted hv friends, he died beside his faithful 
wife, who loved and admired him to the last. 

Steele resembled Sheridan, in his improvidence and his 
affectionateness. He too was twice married, first to a lady 
of Barbadoes, and next to the daughter of a gentleman of 
Carmarthenshire, to whom he ad<lressed those jdayful, 
pretty, tender, and admiring letters in which her *' Prue- 
ship'* is immortalized. Like Sheridan also, Steele was 
hiirassed by his j>erpetual want of money, and though to his 
wife he put on a cheerful demeanor, he was often sick at 
heart. He found a temporary .solace in drink, and left his 
wife at home to drive awav the duns who beset him, while 
he took refuge with his jolly companions at " The lloso." 
But Steele's better nature always came out when bethought 
of his wife. Dedicating one of his volumes to her, he said: 
*• How often has yt»ur tenderness removed pain from my 
sick head, how often ani^uish from mv afWicted heart ! If 
there are such thinjjs as ^^uardian antjels, thev are thus em- 
jdoyed. I cannot believe one of them to be more gr>od in 
inclination or more charming in fr>rm than my wife." 

" Boets,'^ said Johnson, *' with reverence be it sj)oken, do 
not make the best parents : '' to wbirh it might be added» 
with e<pial truth, nor the l)est husbands. It may be enough 
to mention Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway; ^lilton and 
his first wifr; (xreene the dramatiNt. wlio livr<l with his 
wiff for onlv a vear; Churchill, who married at seventeen, 
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quarrelled with his wife, and poisoned himself ; Sterne, 
whusc feelings were toudjed hy ,i dead nss, deserted his 
wife and neglected liis motlior; Tliouison, who married 
but never owned liis wife ; • lii-ron, wlioeo marriage waa 
Gordid nnd selfisli on the one side, and ungcnial and iiii' 
Rerierons on the other; Slielh-y, whose first wife drowned 
herself, after he had abandoned her for Mary Godwin. Xo 
mistakes ma<le hy pot-ts in marriage have heen more pain- 
ful than these. Yet ninny poets haie had liappy liclps- 
meet. Pariiell niarrii-d a laily of rare beanty and merit, 
and his grief at her loss so preyed upon his mind and heart 
that ho never recovered his wonted health and spirits. Sir 
Walter Srott was a mnst happy man in marriage : so were 
Crabbe. Wordsworth. Hood, and Southey. 

Southey, Coleridge, ami Lovell, three poets, married 
tliree sisters, the Misses Frei-Jvir f Bristol They were 
all alike poor when they inarni. I SoutI n was twenty- 
one, and Coleridge twenty-thrte 1 ut thev iiere of differ* 
cut temperaments. Southey n as ■» i\ orker in d Coleridge 
was a talker. The ditniestic lif of the one was happy; 
that of the other wiut a makeshift. W hen Coleridge went 
abroad, on an annuity of £121) granted by the Messrs. 
Wedgwood of lluraleni, he left his wife nnd family to be 
maintained by Southey. About the same time, Ixivell died 
and the noble Southey took his widow and her children 
into his family at Keswick ; nnd he maintained them 
throughout his life. Southey was also fortunate in his 
second wife — the estimable poetess, (Jaroline Bowles, who 
closed his eyes in death. 

The ]>oet Kfoore was equally happy in his marriage } 
"Dear Bessie " was a truly eittimable woman and a most 
affectionate wife. The name often oecnra in his diary j 
she was satisfied to remain at Slupertjui. while he was fiit- 

* The Itedsti-r ot <ilii .Marylebone Chiircli conlaliis llic entry of 
" iJieit M.-irv Thomson a ilruiger."— CAoinbers'i Biographie(U 
IHeUonary, 1851. 
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ting about among dukes and duchesses in Londen, and sing^ 
i:ig to tlieni his Fenian war songs. Croker made fun of 
Lord Julm Kussell's "Life of Moore'' in the Quarterly ; 
yet ** l>ear liessie '• contributed greatly to the poet's hap- 
]>iness, and tended hiiu witli devoted affection during the 
lingering ilhiess which ended in liis deatli. But the 
married life of Thomas Homl, with whom life was almost 
a continual matrydom, was one of the happiest of all. His 
wife ministered to him in his sickness, comforted him iu 
his sorrows, and made his domestic life as happy as possible 
under very unhappy circumstances. But for his marriage, 
Hood always affirmed that he never would have accom* 
lisheil anything. In one of his warm hearted letters to 
his wife he said — *• I never was anything, dearest, till I 
knew you ; and I have been a better, hapjiier, and more 
prosperous man ever since. Lay by that truth in lavender, 
sweetest, and remind me of it when I fail." 

The marriages of somt* men of genius are very strange. 

Those of Balzac an<l Lamartine ware singular. AMien 
]>alzac was at the zenith of his fame, he was travelling in 
Switzerland, and h:ul arrived at his inn at the verv moment 
when the Brince and Princess Hanski were leaving it. 
Balzac was ushered into the room which they had just 
vacated, and was disturluMl l»v the sudden entrv of the 
Brincess, who came to ask for a Iwiok which she had left 
on the window-seat, wliere Balzac was sittin*:. She inti- 
mated tliat the book in (piestion was the jK»cket edition of 
Jifdzac's WorA'ity adding that she never travelled without it. 
Fifteen years passed, durinj; which a literary corresjwndence 
jKissed between the l^rincos and Balzac: till atlength a letter 
arrive<l from her of a mnn» dire<*tly jjersonal tendency. It 
contained tlie aiinoun<(Mnciit of till' d<atl» of l:er husbaiid 
tlie Prince, and intiniatcd that sin* felt iMnnid to rtMjnite him 
for his liberalitv. and dcti'rniiiicl t »irivc him asuccess4»r in 
the person of Balzac h imsclf ! The del ighted author wanted 
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not a second summons. He set out at once for her chateau 
on the Khine, where they were happily married, amidst a 
succession of splendidy^^e^ to celebrate the auspicious event. 
Lamartine also married an English lady of considerable 
property, whose inaiden name was Birch. She had become 
piissioiiately enamored of the poet, from the perusal of his 
Meditations ; and, becoming aware of the embarrassed state 
of liis affairs, wrote to him and tended the bulk of her 
fortune. Touclied with her remarkable generosity, heat 
once offered her liis hiiiul and heart, which were promptly 
accepted. 

It would occupy too much space to give an account of 
men of genius who liave been helped by their wives. Some 
of them have been described in another volume ;* but to 
these niav be added one or two others. Buffon did not 
marry until late in life — at the age of fifty-five ; but he was 
most happy in his union with Mademoiselle de Saint Belin ; 
who anxiously watched her husband's successive steps on 
the road to fame, and rejoiced in the honors whicii were 
conferred upon him by learned bodies and crowned heads 
at home and abroad. Xiebuhr, the historian, was also 
greatly helped by his wife. She soothed, by the charm of 
her presence, the anxious irritability of his temj^erament and 
sh.ired not merely his domestic interests but also \\\^ i:itel- 
lectual employments. It was with her that lie first dis<nissed 
everv historical discoverv, every political occurrence, and 
every novelty in litenituro. It w:i.; i.idee*! for lier pleasure 
and approbation that he labored when he was preparing 
works for the instruction of the world. A few days before 
her death, while holding her in his arms, he asked her if 
there was anything he could do for her sake. She replied 
with a look of unutterable love, " y.ou shall finish your 
Siatory, whether I live or die." That was her last desire. 

Perhaps too much has been said about the married life 

* Charartrr, cha^^. \'l 
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of Tliuiiuis Carlyli'. It has been painted it darker colors 
than it deserves ; tlie hlnidows have been made as sombre 
as in a picture by llembnindt. Jane Welsli desired to marry 
a man of genius rather th.i:i a d^wtor in an obscure country 
town, and she succeeded ; but the marria^je was not alto- 
getlier to her liking. The pair ha<l difticulties to encounter ; 
they had to live on small means, arising from tnuislations, 
lectures, and articles in the Ileviews. lUit even these difti- 
culties, when overcome by eventual success, must liave 
heen full of interest in b:»tli. At length ('arlyle misetl 
himself, and raised his wife, to the highest intellectual 
society. Wiisnot thiit enough ? No : they had both shaq> 
tongues : they were queruhms and irritable; and had too 
little regard for eadi other's feelings. Yet from Carlyle's 
letters, notwitlistandi ng all that has been said about him. it 
would appear that he affectionately loved her. She also 
heli>ed him in his work, and was sis ]iroud of his noble 
struggle and vali.iut triumph as any intellectual wife could 
have been. His List testimonv to her memc»rv was full of 
sympathy an<l tenderness. 

When Dr. Palev was told 1»\' a friend «»1 liis wi'ddeil 
bliss, and tliiit f.»r f.)i-tv veaiN he had nt*ver ha<l a home 
quarrel, he drvlv asked the narrator. ** Did voii not find it 
very dull ? '' The traveller journeyiii;: over a dead level 
finds his task more irksome than if his route lay through 
an undulating country. The same is true of married life. 
Jane AVelsh was much happier as the wife of Thomas Car- 
lyle than as the wife of anybody else. Even Eugenie de 
Suerin confessed that at the bottom of everv human soul 
there is ** un pen de limon '■ — some sediment of evil, though 
in hers there was the smalh'st portion. 

A comparison li:is been m.ide between the married life 
of'Carlyle and Hawthorne, to the :ulvantage of the latter. 
But men are different. a!nl authors are different. Carlvle 
could not have written Hiwllurne's works, nor could Haw- 
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tliornc have written Carl yle's. The men were different ; 
their minds were different ; their wives were different ; 
their lives were different. Only Hawthorne could have 
written the Scarlet Letter ; and only Carlyle could have 
Avritten the French devolution. These works grew out 
of themselves and were their masterpieces. Finally, let 
US remember that even authors, as well as authors' wives, 
cannot be perfect. 

It is true, many a man marries who does not get a leal 
wife, and many a woman marries who does not get a leal 
husband. As for the women of modern society, who— to 
use the words of St. Paul — " leani to be idle, wandering 
al>out from house to house; and not only idle but busy- 
bodies, speaking the things which they ought not '■ — the}- 
are only the feeblest outcomes of a false ciA'ilization. They 
are incapable of love, still less of friendship. They are 
false in everything, from the paint on their cheek to the 
words in their mouth. The fashionable woman has no 
home, but an establishment ; children, but no family ; and 
a husband who is neither companion, friend, nor lover. 
Who can wonder that a man should be afraid to marrv, 
and prefers to enjoy his elnb. " I cannot afford to marry," 
is a common saying, even with men of fair means, perhaps 
j)rospering in the world. He " cannot afford " what young 
ladies are pleased to call the necessities of life. He may 
be sufficiently self-denying to avoid marriage and keep him- 
self pure; though he m:iy be drawn into evil c uirses- 
which end in misery or ruin. "Man win be bought with 
woman's beauty," says Haggard, " if it be beautiful enough, 
and Avoman's beauty can l»e ever bought with g>ld. if there 
be gold enough." The young lady marries the ricji man 
Avho can give her what she desires in the way of luxury. 
But there is poison in the cup of pleasure, which ends in 
moral death. 

Even when a yjung man gets " engaged," ho docs not 
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marry until lie cams sufficient to establish a luxuriaut 
home. Probably that time never arrives, and the engage- 
ment drags on from day to day, while happiness and com- 
fort are alike sacrificed. Mrs. Gore defends the French, 
tnariaye de conuenance because it does away with long en- 
gagements and marriages based on mutual ailection. 
" Though much," she says, " may be urged against the 
wisdom of conventional marriages, yet after examining the 
domestic history of the higher classes in bjth oountrit*s, 
more especially when including in the investigation the 
condition of the single as well as the morality of the mar- 
ried, it will be seen that the question is more nicely balancc.l 
than a cursory glance would lead us to sup|)ose.*' 

If a man has gained a position that enables him to 
marry the person he loves — ^that is, a healthful, virtuous, 
and affectionate woman, let him marry ; and if she has 
prudence and sense, she will conduct his domestic affairs 
with judgment, and enable him to enjoy his home with 
comfort. Young love, if true and zealous, will make early 
struggles wholesome and joyous. The united pair will g > 
hand in hand together through life — sharing each other's 
joys and sorrows, hoping together, striving together, and 
prospering together. AVealth may Ikj desirable, but it 
cannot purchase pleasures of the higher sort. It is the' 
heart, taste, and intellect — thouglitfulness, foretliought, 
and cx>nduct — all founded on affection, Avhich determine 
domestic happiness. A good maxim is : "Take short 
views, hope for the best, and trust in GnkI." The happiest 
marriage, like good wine, takes years to come to i>erfer- 
tion. Two minds and hearts have to become united with 
each other, and to reallv know each other — far more than 
in the days of their engagement and courtship. They will 
then find out each other's virtues, and verv often each 
other's weaknesses. In the latter case, thev will learn to 
bcnr and forbear, and to sacrifice self in the little matters 
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of lite. Then will roiiip. or oiiglit t^i eoine, sottlfil ponce I 
mill tranquillity. As Jeremy Taylor snyo, it is in after! 
yenra tliat ■- tliere 1>p tnaiiif retnembrances^ ns well 
things present, nliioli establish luvt^ uii ti firm foil nilnt ion." 1 
Love glorifies the promiu by the light it (aists bai^kward j 1 
it tempers and Bubdues the future by the budins it cast* 1 
forward. Even suffering tends to bind the marrifd pair J 
more firmly together. Sympathy is Iiest tauglit by afllic- I 
tion. As the eastern proverb has it : "He who shakei j 
the tree of sorrow is often sowing the needs of joy." 
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CHAPTER X. 

EVEXIXO OP LIFE — LAST TIIOVGHTS OP OREAT MEX. 

liife ! we have been Ions togelher. 
Through pleasant and iliroiich clotiily weather: 
'Tis lianl to part when friends are dear. 
Perhaps 'twill cost a si^u. a tear : 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime. 
Bid me good-mom ing. — Mks. Bakiiauld. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate : but what thou llv'st. 

Live well ; how long or short, i>ennit to Heaven. — Miltox. 

All that have dictt. the Eartlfs whole race, repose 
Where Death collects its treasures, heap onheai>; 
0*er each one^s busy day the nicht-shades close ; 
Its Actors, Sufferers, .Schools. King<. Armies — sleep... 

Virtute vixit : 
Memoria vivli : 
Glori.a vivet. 

— MoHumrnf in Sir Marin (T Angel! , Howe. 

The eveninp; of lif<» bus many coniiK»nsations. Youth 
has its pleasures, and oM a.i;»* its rooolloctioiis. The even- 
ing hours of life may ovf.i Ik* tin* most beautiful. i\< thf 
finest leaves of the tlowor an* the last to (list-lose them- 
selves. The fruit ur«»ws while the flowers iv.uX leavt»s 
wither, as the mind ripens whii«' the Ixxly aj»i>ears to tlo- 
eav. Cornaro. at eiirlitv-livc; saitl : ** The siiirit increases 

• • • 1 

i:i prrfeetion as the hody jjrows older." 

Th«' American Dr. Channin;; was asked, shortlv l>ef.»r«» 
his d 'atli. wliat was tlu; happiest periml of life. He rejdied 
*• Sixtv," ffivinj; his own ajje. It was said of him bv 
Coleridi^e, that he liad the love of wisdom and the wisdom 
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of love. His theory of Ufp .ithI Imman notiire was alto- 
gether cheerful. It might even he saiil of him that he wu 
tuo cntliiisiiistiu iiii optimist, fur \\v. Ji.l not aeem to see t 
sadness anil terrihleness of roido of the Aspetttii of lUe. 

The gruiid climaterir. :it which tht! ininil is itupposed 
gradually to decay, has heon fixwl at nixry-lhi-oe ; bttt 
Konteiielle dedarad thiil t ho happiest )iart of hU life wu 
lietweeii his fifty-fifth and seventy-fifth years. Johnson 
ji'.tid that Waller, at Ecvenly-two, did not seein to have lout 
any porlioii of his |>octicul power, liitffoii, nt the age o( 
seventy, snid he bad ns full iiii biijoyinent of life as he hiitl 
ever before oxi>erienceil " The view of the pivst," he naid, 
" which awakeiis the regret of ohl fools, offers to me. on th« 
contrary, the enjoyments of memory, agreeable ])ictaree, 
precious images, which are worth more than your objects 
of pleasure ; for they ate pleasant, these images, and they 
are]>ure, for they call up only amiable recollections." 

A French moralist has said that the pamilise of you 
old age, and that the paradise of old age is youth. Hnw 
slowly the years seem to pass while we are yung. Birth- 
days come at renvtc intervals; the paradise of iipe c 
slowly; but n^ years finw on, birthdays come {juicker and 
ijnickcr. Then we lunk back at the parailise of youth, and; 
cherish its recollections. Happy is the nmn who i-an look" 
back with pleasure at the memory of good deoils and wards. 
(.'ii-ero, in his work JH Senectute, said that old age was 
thing to be resisted, yet his own life exhibited nnadiairald* 
example of n well-spent life— of classical elegauco and vo- 
tinement — so beuutifully expressed in his words ; Quitte el 
pure, et elef/ioUer nctti\ iHatU, placxdii ac leiiis Hcnectu^. 

The evening of life brings hack many ohl enjoyments, 
especially the perusal nf old and favorite liooks. To some 
it brings sjiorts and quiet pastures, angling, jilan' 
gardening, and herlmri/ing. Ivoi-d ('hesterricbl, wheu<|uite 
deaf, quttlcd th,' fiishionablp worbL and went 1.. spend tlia 
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remainder of his life at liis villa on Blackheath, near the 
avenue still known as Chesterfield's Walk. He amused 
himself with literature, which he said was the onlj con- 
versation of the deaf, and the only hond which hound them 
to society, '^ I have vegetated all this year/' he wrote to a 
friend in France, when he wasahout sixty, " without pleas- 
ure and without pain ; my age and my deafness forhids 
the former, and my philosophy, or perlia[>s my temperament 
guarantees me against the latter. I derive the hest part 
of my amusement from the tranquil pleasures of garden- 
ing, as well as from walking ixiul reading; meanwhile 
waiting for death, which I neither desire nor fear/' The 
Letters to his son were published after his death. 

Very touching is llichard Baxter's reference to the 
manner in which he was led to write T/ie SaitU^s Hest. 
" Whilst I was in health," he says, " I had not the least 
thought of Avriting books, or of serving God in any more 
public way than preaching; but when I was weakened 
with great bleeding, and left solitary in my chamber at 
Sir John Cook's in Derbyshire, without any acquaintance 
but niv servant about me, and was sentenced to death bv 
the physicians, I began to contemjilate more seriously on 
the Everlasting Rest, which I apprehended myself to be 
just on the borders of ; and that my thoughts might not 
scatter too much in my meditation, I began to write some- 
thing on that subject/' 

Southey said : " I bid no man beware of being poor as 
he grows old, but I say to all men, beware of solitariness in 
age. Rest is the obje<'t to be sought." Hence the neces- 
sity for students and others seeking to acquire some amus- 
ing pursuit, disconnoiti'd as far as possible with their 
ordinary calling. Talleyrand once said to a person who 
could not plav whist : " Prav. have vou reflected on the 
miserable old age that awaits you ? " Cavour was a lirst- 
rate whist-jilayer. and quite splendid with a good hand. 




Purinp the sittiiigj of tint I'lirU Congress, he pUyenl' every 
iiij^ht nt tlio Joi^kpy Cliili. Mettcrnii-li itUn was a great 
whist player. But there are iii'iny men. to wliom n game 
of whiat 13 denied, who cnn, iievertlieless, spend many 
pleasant hours ia the evening of their lives. 

Iteethoven's greatest consolation in old age was readinj; 
Scott's novels, anil Homer's Od'/ssei/. It was different 
with the late Dr. Gaiaford, :\Li3ter of Christ Church Col- 
lege, When ill. he aalifd for some light reading, and one 
of Scott's novels was handed to hiin. "Xo, no," he said, 
"that's too heavy. Bring me a Greek Dictionary." Sydney 
Smith said that, when ho took to light rending when ill, 
he resorted to such a hook as Ad:tm Smith's Weaith of 
.VaUon/t. 

Even blind men may enjoy the evening of Lite. Priva- 
tion of sight has been one of the greatetil ohstacles in the 
way of men of genius. How touchingly Milton bewailed 
liis loss. Bereft of light, blind among enemies, eyeless in 
Gaza at the mill with slaves, yet bating not a jot of heart 
and hope, the blind old man still bore up and steered right 
onward. Xor was his privation all loss. As the night- 
ingale 

" Sings darkling, snd in ahadiest covert liiti 
Tunei her Doctumd note," 

BO Milton sang no less divinely, although his eyes could 
"And no dawn.'' Indeed, hut for his privation of sight, 
his ParadUe Ijost might never have been written, as, nt 
the time wlieii he became blind, lie was meditating thu 
composition of » History of England. 

Great are the compensations of nature. The functions 
of sense are in some measure vicarious, and those which 
survive make up hy their increased acuteness for those 
which are lost. When the eye becomes dark, the ear is 
increasingly alive to the pleasures of sound. The tourh 
heromes more delicate : the fingers are like so niiiiiy fvrs ; 
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tlie face itself becomes an eve, and sees and feels all orer. 
(.'heerf Illness an<l courage in some measure supplj the 
loss ; and hence blind men are no more insulated, bat 
sometimes less so, than others. Blindness often soother 
and sweetens the temper; whilst, with deafness, it is osu- 
ally the reverse. The case of Kozlor, the Ku-^^iian, seemed 
to be an especially liard one. lie wsis not only blind, but 
]>aralyzed in both fi*et. lint his ailiiction deA'elopetl in 
him a(lee]» love of ]M>etry, whirh he cultivated as a solace 
during? the remainder of his life. 

£uh>r did not lose his sight until aiter a long expecta- 
tion of the calamity ; nevertheless, after it hail been en- 
tirely lost, he continuiMl his labors, and his tem})er wasi 
more cheerful than before. His memory became so re- 
tentive by increase<l exercise that he could re|>eat the 
whole of the ^Etteid, remembering the words that began 
and ended on ea<*]i ]>age. Galileo l>ecame quite blind a 
few years before his death ; but he continued his intel- 
lectual hibors to tlie liu»t. Dr. Tucker was struck with 
blindness at the age of sixty-six; but this did not interrupt 
his studies. His daughter read to him, and even learnt 
(rreek in order that lier fatlier miglit, through her, keep 
up his intereourse with his favorite authors. He continued 
to write bv means of a machine whieh he himself invented, 
and liis writing was sufticiently legible to enable hi.? 
aughter readily to transcribe it. 

Even Thierry an<l Prescott were blind, though they did 
not become so until advanced years. To pursue historical 
inquiry the faculty of sight seems to l>e absolutely neces- 
sarv. So manv l>ooks have to be read an<l consulted from 
time to time. Yet. with minds originally well stortnl, and 
with the willing help of others, both these historians were 
able to j»repare and ]>ublish works of great value and ini- 
jKirtanee. While Thierry dictated to an amanuensis, 
J'reseott wrote all his works with his own hand, making 
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use of the writing-case ami stylus invented for tlie blinl 
Among tliose wlin 1>ec4tine blinil oom|i:irntively lute in 
life wore Delille and La Motte, Moiilesquieu, Sir Josliua 
Reynolds. Haiidi,-!, Jean Paid Ri.liter, l»M.e. Diarfteli.* 
.luBsieu, Ruiiii>f (botiinisl), Uftssiiii (astronomer), lleranl 
{mntliemntii-iiin), ViscounfCmn bourne, and I'l-ofessor Faw- 
cott. Heinriidi Heine waa quile blind for eigbt years be- 
fore his death, during wbiub jieriod lie wrote some of liis 
lineat works. Jean i'luil, lung liulf-blind, wn^ at length 
left ill t'ltid darknt-HM. in the »<lruns of A luanronis." Vet 
he was inwurdly full of liRht, and occupii-d his last yeara 
in writing his Sulina, UliiRtrativeof theimniort»lity of the 
nonl, the unfinished MS. of whiuh was .arriud oh his bier 
lu the gnivp. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of blind nieti was Lieu- 
tenant Holman, \\. X.,t the greitt tmveller. He lost his 
itjght at twentv-tive, and was under tlio necessity of leaving 
the servile. He nnHt Inivc sorely felt the luss of sight, for 
he was possesseil by a great spirit of enterprise, But 
when a sentence of total darkness was pronounced upon 
hiin hemaile up his mind to endure it cheerfully, and to 
iuUpt himself as Iwat he cjjuld to his neiv situation. What 
was he to Ad '.' }Ie had a great jiassion for travel ; yet hu 


■ Ur. Disraeli was enabled to pursue his literary studies hy tlie 
a[d of bis daugliter. wliicli lie eralefully records in the pt«face lo 
Ills MUctHanifK of LUrratm-e (edition \9M). wbere lie sayt : " In 
the midst of my library I am as it wore diatanlfroin it. My ini- 
linished labors, frustrated designs, rciuaiu panlyzed. In a joyous 
linaf. 1 wander no luii^r tliniueli llie iridc circuit before ni>'. Tlie 
■striclien deer' has iho sad pnvilcse lo weep nlien lie lies down, 
(lerhapsnoniorc lo course amid those faiMlistaiit woo<ls whera 
once lie souglil lo range. . . . Amid tins ]>arLlal d.irkiiess I am 
lint left without a ilistatit liope. nor a nresenl coiisolalion ; and t« 
Hkk nlio has so often lent lo ine the light of her eyes. Ilie Inielli- 
g^iice of her voice, and the careful work of her liand, tlie autliiT 
must ever owe ' the dohL immense' of paternal graLitude." 

t Holm.tn's Tracrl* were publlslied by lilm hi sii volnme^i. ami 
lie also left fl lnr»e mass of MSS. beliimi l.im. which he was pre- 
paruig (or publication when death lerminaieilhia litboiv 
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was blind I Xeverllu'less, ho could but try, and he began 
to tnivel. Ho journeyed first into France, though he did 
not know a word of the huiguage. AVhile in London he 
was attended by asen'ant, yet lie set out alone in his travels 
through Euro]»e, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, all 
of which countries he yisited, relying entirely upon him- 
self. The moral counige, tlie energy, the self-reliance, and 
the irrepressible spirit of enterprise in this blind man, 
render him altogether one of the most remarkable cliarac- 
ters in the whole range of biography. 

The history of Professor Fawcett, lecturer on political 
economy, afterwards Member for Brighton, and Secretary 
to tlie General Post Office — all of which positions he filled 
with great talent and energy — has been made the subject 
of an admirable biography, and therefore need not here be 
further described. Deafness has not usually excited so 
much sympathy as blindness; though judging by its effects, 
it is probably the most difficult privation to endure. While 
blind men are usually distinguished for the sweetness of 
their temper, deaf men are often found churlish and morose. 
This may probably arise from the circumstance that the 
deaf are shut out from the pleasures of conversation, the 
chief charm of social intercourse. They sit at a feast in 
which they cannot participate. They sec the pleasures of 
joyous looks and laugliter in those around them, which they 
cuunotsharo. *• The eontnist in society,'' savs Sir William 
Wilde, " between the frown of the partially deaf and the 
smile of the totally blind is very remarkable. There are, 
however, bright exeoptions to the contrary in persons of 
superior understanding, and in those who, Wing completely 
deaf, are not annoye<l hy hearing only a jwrtion of the 
conversation." * 

As Hundi'l was afrtiele.l hy Min<lness in his later years, 
s ) r»eetlu»ve:i wa> afllieted hy deafness. The latter was 

* >>:;• V.'. i:. W.M-. r:.c( losiiij Vctrsn-Drmt Stc!r:i /.{rp. 24. 
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acciiBtomed to play on tlie clni-ior, foUuwing the i^aniliiiui- 
tioiia (if notes in liin eur, n-)iile, to the bystanders, m.iuy of 
the pedals as struck by liini were mute. AVlieii dc.ifness 
Ix-gun to steal upon liim in his thirtieth year, he endeavored 
to conceal his defect from others. He shunned sueiety, 
*' because," wtid lie, " it is iuqiossible for me tu say to 
people ' I am dwif.' Wei-c my art not tlial of music, ileuf- 
nes9 would be bod enough ; but to a musician it is an at- 
rui^ioua torture." He became more and more iiiolated, ir- 
ritable, morbid, and despairing, as his deafness increased, 
iintill the thought of committing suicide entered his mind. 
" Art," said he, " art alone restrains me. It seems to uic 
impossible to <)uit the world before I have produced all of 
which I feel myself tu be capable. I must now take 
I'atience for my guide, and constant, I hope, shall my reso- 
lution be. to endure until the inexorable fates shall be 
jdcased to cut the tjiread." It was after this gloomy periml 
of Beethoven's life tliat he composed all his greatest works 
— his Fidelia, his Prometheits, his Motmt of Olivet, and 
his grand concertos and symphonies. It is even possible 
that his deafness, by driving his mind in upon itself, and 
by the solitariness of life to which tho infirmity consigned 
him, might in no smidl degree tend to evoke and ilevelope 
tlic musical powers and energies of the great master. 

What chiefly differentiates middle age from old age is 
that the mind still retains the power of growth and is ini- 
])reBKionable to new ideas. But even in old age, Dr, 
Johnson and James Watt learned new languages, and im- 
bibed new thoughts. Berzelins worked in his laltoratory 
in extreme old n);e. Many old men retain the vigor of 
faculty which is the prerogative of middle age. The French 
proverb saj-8 : " Si jeunesse savait, si viellesse pouvait." 
In middle life and old age we becpmo mellower — more 
kindly, courteous, nnd considerate. 

Length of years, however, is no test of length of life. 
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Some live more in twentv vcars than others i:i a centurw 

• • • 

A inan*8 life is to be measured by what lie does in it, aiid 
what he feels in it. The more he does and the more he 
feels, the more he lives. Tliough some have suffered from 
the troubles of marriage, others have Wwailed tlieir single 
condition ; forgetting that if they have not had tlie joys, 
tliey liave not experienced the sorrows of wedded life. 
Every joy, it must be remembered, throws its shadow be- 
hind it. Pope wrote to Martha Wonnt from Twickenham : 
*• The comforts you received from your family put me in 
mind of what old Fletcher of Saltoun said one dav to me : 
' Alas, I have nothing to do but to die; I am a po<.>r in- 
dividual, no creature to wish, or to fear, for my life or 
death. It is the only reason I have to rei>ent being a 
single man. Now, I growold, I am like a tree without a 
prop, an<l without young trees to grow round me, for com- 
pany and defence.''* 

But if he had none of the joys of children, he had none 
of the sorrow of losing them by early death. When War- 
burton lost his son by consumption he said it was losing 
" half his soul." and fn)m that day his faculties began to 
decay. So it was with liurke. who lost his son — a young 
man of rare promise — at an early age. Towards the end 
of his life, he was reciting to his father with deep feeling 
the sublime lines from Milton's Mornuiff ITymn — 

** His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
lilow soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With ever\' plant, in sign of worsliip, wave.'* 

Just as he pronounced the hist word, his strength failed 
him ; the lamp which had flickered up so grandly in its 
socket waij quenched; he fell forward into his father*8 
arms, and died. Burke's grief was terrible; and he did 
not long survive his son. Burke's last words were the 
same as those of Johnson and Wordsworth — "God bless 
vou.*' 



* Elwiu's qf EdUioa Pojn- p. ;i«0. 
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\W are t.. a uurluiii ■-■xt.-i.t <letii.-!i.->l fv.iii V.i^ l<y Buffer- 
ing, or by the gentle pressure uf Hurru»'. K)i>me luiiiiU 
)iave felt the need of sorrun* ; uuil when llniy havu not oi:- 
tually espei-iejK-eil it, have inventi^il it. Hence the ''wor- 
ship of Sorrow '" hy (rwtlie in hia liertAf, tin; dejected- 
nesB of Ivimsseiiu in \\\» Cuiisoi'ttiunt tlvi Jliveru tU liiil 
Vie, the '' hungering fur eternity *' nf Culeriilgu, tin- niul- 
anclioly of ChntmtuhriuiKl in his Iteitf, lunl tliu longing ut 
Koata "to ensi' thiT Imnleiis of this mystery." Ev<-n 
Lutlier, with liin jnyuuK animul nutttre, "old, rolJ, ami 
half-blimV as lie ai'serjlieil Iiiniself to Ih-. strugchfd agninxt 
thu gloom wliiih npiin-MSfil liini tuwarUa tlie ehwe of lifo. 
"I am initoli-iit, wuiiry, und iudilferent,'' lie said; "in 
otin-r wonlo, ohl and ti.seli-ss. I have fiiiishpd my jnurney, 
and nnught remains but fur tlie Lord to reunite luu to my 
fiitliers. ... 1 urn wi-ary of ]i£e, if this eanbc called life." 

It is sad to die young, but sadder still tn outlive all 
lives, and drop into the grave which has already swallowed 
up all life's attroctioHci. To sneh, death is a better gift 
tlian I mil on gat ion of life. Even a heathen writer described 
death as the gate of lifi-; but to the Christina it is tliu 
threshold of heaven. Thomas & Komjiis snid, '■ Verily thu 
life of a ChriHtian is a cross, yet it is also n guide to 
I'liradiac." 

Tlipre are many who, jiflt-r taking lite pleasantly, depart 
joyfully and die in pea-e. Age comes \\i>ou us before w« 
are aware, though there are some happy natures that seem 
never to grow old, but remain old boys and old girls to the 
last. There is the Hpring-timc, the summer, the autumn, 
aud the winter. AH these seasons are full of beauty — tha 
brightness of the early year, tlie glory of summer, the 
yield of autumn, and the maturity of winter. Xature con* 
stantly renews itself, and there in compensation every- 
where. Happiness or misery in old age is but the 
ment of a past life. Sydney Smith used to ipiote 
delight the beautiful lines of Waller: 
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** Tlie sours (lark culia^o. battcrM am) decay'd. 
Lets ill new lighu through chinks that time has made.*' 

Svdnev Smith was one of tljc most clioerful of men. At 
seventy-five lie wrote : ** I am. u|»on tlic whole, a happy 
man: I liave found tliis worM an entertaining world, and 
am tliankful to Providenre for the part alK>tted to me in 
it." Yet he was a man who occjusionallv suffered mueli. 
To one of liis corresiMiudents he said tliat he felt as wellus 
a man could do with three fatal diseases in him.^ To the 
hist he could not avoid joking on his trouhlcs. In hi.s 
last letter to Lady Carlisle, referring to his declining 
frame, he said : '^ If you hear of sixteen or eighteen pounds 
of human flesh moving alH>ut, they belong to mc. I look 
an if a curate had been taken out of me.*' 

"William Tytler, (»f Woo<lhouselee, the historian, enjoyed 
a peaceful and happy old a<;o. He IhkI a prescription rea<ly 
for his friends, which wtmld confer the same blessing: it 
was " short but cheerful meals, music, and a good con- 
science." Count Nesselrode. when a8ke<l how he came to 
be so vigorous in his oKl ap\ replied that he owed it to 
music and flowers. Charh's Lamb, however, knew noth- 
ing of music : he said he knew only two tunes; one was, 
'•Gnd save tlic Kin^.*' and tin* other wasn't. Onoe, at a 
musical party at Lei'^h Hunt's, l»eing oppressetl with what 
was to him no better than a j)rolonged noise, he said, "If 
one only ha<l aimt of porter. I think one might get through 
this." The pot was j>rocur<Ml. and Lamb weathered the 
storm. 

* In his seventy-first year ho wrote to the Countess of Carlisle: 
" I am pretty well, except gout, asthma, and pains in all the bones 
and all the flesh of my body. What a very singular disease gout 
is! It seems as if the stomach fell down into the feet. The 
smallest deviation from ri?ht diet is immediatelv punished by 
limping and lameness, and the innocent nnkle and blameless instep 
are tortured for the vices of the nobler organs. The stomach, hav- 
ing found this easy w.iy of getting rid of inconveniences, becomes 
cruelly despotic, and punishes for the least offence. A pliu[i« a 
glass of champagne, excess in joy, excess in ffiief,-Hkn7 carime^ 
howevpr smau, — ^\!i %\\<^c\eT\\. \cvt t^A\\^%, swelling, spatma, and 
large ihoej." — IX*' «»^^^ LetUr*. V\. -V^V 
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lL.u\Kt6 il^li^hl ill Ilia ulU ugi-, lifter liu huA lust liis sight ] 
was ill the cheerful Mocivty of h!« gntiidcliiUlren, ami hii 
i-liicf I'claxntiou from his severe stuiliua wita in teacliii 
tlii'iii thehegiiiuings of learning. Ur. Kohl son, likeEulcr, ' 
touk gi-eut picaaiirc in the society of his little gmndaou. 
'■ I am infiTiitely delighted," ho wrote to James Wntt, 
" with obBen'iii); the growth of its litlle soul, niid pnrticu- \ 
larly with tin- miiiil)erh-Bs inBtimits which formerly giiissed , 
iinheodtd. I thiiuk thi; Ki-eiidi theorists for more furcihlj" 
directing my nttcntion to the finger of God which I disi 
in every un'kwiird iiioremunt mid every wayward wliiiii 
Thty arc nil gunrdimis of his lite, and growth and power. 
I regret that I had not time to uinkc infiincy, nud the dtr | 
velo]»meiit of its j>o«-ers, my sole stndy." Two yearitl 
Dr. RobiBon was tak.-ii away fromliia little play-fi-Iloi 

Dr. Black, the venerable I'rofcsaor of Cliemistry at 
Edinburgh, a gentle and beautiful s|iirit, waited patiently 1 
for the last stroke of his pulsi'. At his death, ho wiis sit- 
ting ill his chair, and passed from life so (]niel1y 
fully as to leave a cup of milk and water Ij'ing unspilled I 
upon his kneo. He gave over living at sevcnty-oue. 



Yet he did not die : he 
life. 

Equally tranquil v 
historian, at the age of » 
neighborhooil of Stir 
friend Sir. Harry Mou 
to come out directly. 



1 merely promoted to eternal | 



s the departure of ])r, Henry, the 
.■venty-two. He was living in the | 
g, when he wrote to his ; 
;;rietT, at Edinburgh, and askedhiui I 
" I have got something to do this i 
e got to die." Sir Harry went out 
at once, and found Dr. Henrj' sinking. Yet he sat up in 
his chair, conversed, and doited. One day, he was roused 
by the clatter of a horse'o hoofs in the court below. " Wlio j 
is that ? " asked the invalid. Mi-.t. Henry looked out, and I 
said, "It's that wearisome l)ody." It was a ncighbori 
minister, famous for never leaving the house of a dyiofb 
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person when he once got into it. *^ Keep him out,'* said 
the doctor, ** don't let tlie cratiir in here ! " but " the 
cratnr '* was already at the back of the door, and entered 
the room. The doctor had time to wink at his wife, and 
pretended to be fsust asleep. Sir Harry and Mrs. Henry 
pointed to the sleeping man, and put their fingers to their 
lips. The *• cmtur " sat down and waited long ; he trie<l 
to S|)eak, but was forbidden b^' gesture. At last he was 
wared out of the room. When t!je clatter of his horse's 
hoofs were heard in the court below, and die<l off in the 
distance, the doctor had a hearty laugh. He died that 
night. 

Some men have even aspired after further improvement 
to the verv close of their life. Nicholas Voussin, the artist, 
said, '' As I grow old, I feel myself more and more in- 
flamed with the desire of sur]>assing myself, and of reach- 
ing the highest perfection.** In like manner, Gainsborough, 
after fifty years' apjdication to painting, said, " I am just 
betjhwing to do something, and my life is going." On his 
deathbed he sai<l, "We are all going to Heaven, and Van- 
dyke is of tlie party." * Wren's delight in his old age, 
w;is in being carried once a year to see his great work. St. 
I'aul's Catliednd. 

During his last years,Cervantes was thrown into gaol in 
Mmlrid, and while there wrote Don Quixote, Towards the 
end he was very {loor, and had not even the aid of |>a]>er. 
Ho had recourse to little scnips of leather, on which he 
scrawled his thoughts. When a Spanish Don was urged to 
help him, he replied, " Heaven forbid that his necessities 
should be relieved ; it is his poverty that makes the world 
rich." As if hunger were the true nuree of genius ! Cer- 
vantes eventually died of dmpsy. During the progress 
of the disease, he prepared for the press his last work, 
JPersiles y Sif/ismumla. 



• AVm. J.ickson, 7/.c Four Ayen, 
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But perlmps the death of Peter Bavie (of tiie Dictiuu- 
ary) wjis tlie must tliuroiiglily literiiry one on reconl. 
woke up Olio iiioniiHg, inspected n. "proof white hta j 
liousekeeper liglUeil the fire to boil the coffee, but whea , 
the hou8ekeei)er iuol(e<l round, her clear-eyed master 1 
dead. Death hail ii»i]iected his "proofs,'* and blotted 
Peter out. I>ugalil Stewart, during the last ditys of liii 
life, correctfd the proofs of thi; liLdt complete edition of \\\a 
works. The lawt worded intellei'tual ot-t of Sir William , 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, was in correcting the proofs of an < 
article on the jioet Heine. Shortly after, he died, his last I 
words being, " Thy rod and thy staff, tliey comfort me," 
Sir Richard Steele passed the evening of his life in 
very pleasant manner. He had retired from public life i: 
London, with shaken lienllh and impaireil f^irtuncs, and { 
wont to reside at Llaugunnor.neurCacnnarthen. There lie { 
spent the Uat few years of liis life amidst tliu mumr 
water, the wliiiijier of breezes, and the singing of birds, 
still enjoying any new sense of pleasure. One of his bio- 
graphers says of him, " I was told that he rctaine<l Ilia 
choerful sweetness of temper to the last, and would often 
be carried out of a summer evening, when the country Iwli \ 
and lasses were aAsemblcd at their rural sports, and witlia 
pencil ^ive an order on his agent, the mercer, for a new ' 
- gown to the best dancer.'' 

Adam Smith, in the evening of his life, f«nnd great 
delight in pcrusingthe ti':i;;<-dlei of Euripides and Ita^ine. 
He had a fine library, and onsidercd himself a beau only 
in his books. One of hi* prineipal desires, its he lay ou 
his deatlil>ed, was, that eighteen foHo volumes of his specw- 
lalions. should be destroyed. It was a fine trait of MIsa 
Inehbald. that she twiee refused £1000 for the Memoira 
of her Life, contaiiiing futir volnnie* in all. Though 
straitened in means, sho would »'>t barter her bdenta 
for money. Thinking that tin' publication of the i 
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work migh t cause ])aiii and suffering to some, she oom- 
mitted it to the flames before her death. This was noble, 
compared with the conduct of otiicrs, who leave to the 
world a bequest of venom — outraging friendship, confi- 
dence, and even decency. Dr. Johnson spoke with great 
contempt of an author who loaded a blunderbuss against 
religion and morality ; but had not the courage to fire it 
off himself, but. left it to a publisher to draw the trigger 
after his death. 

Archbishop Tillotson had a shelf full of books in his li- 
brary, all richly bound and gilt. '^ What are these favorite 
authors ? " asked a friend. " These," replied the Arch- 
bishop, '' are my own personal friends ; and what is more, 
I have made them such, for they were avowedly my 
enemies ; from them I have received more profit than from 
the advice of mv most cordial friends.*' After the death 
of Tillotson, a bundle of papers was found, on which he 
had written, "These are libels ; I pray GcmI to forgive the 
authors, as I do." Ho only knows how to conquer who 
knows how to forgive. 

It need not be a ma'ter of wonder that men afHicted by 
disease should desire the cessation of life. The pain and 
incapacity for work, the gradual cessation of ho|»es and 
diminution of enjoyment, the a<lvance of age, and the 
knowledge that the end cannot possibly l>e evade<l, enable 
such men to welooinc the termination of life, as the l>est 
earthly release. William Hutton says, in his autobiog- 
raphy. " The nearer the grave, the less the terror : healtli 
is the time to dread death, not sickness. Then the world 
has lost every charm, and futurity every fear." 

When a man is youn^, and is still pressing on towards 
the accomplishment of his lifers effort, it is hard to die. 
He hopes for the best, i ; encouraged by his friends, and 
tries to live. When David Scott, the Scotch Iloyal Acad- 
emician, was struggling u;>v.m;' J ; i:i hij art, ho was seized 
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with a fatal illness. Hi.s brother enconrage<l him with the 

hoj>es of recovery. " No/' said Scott, *' i t cannot W — it seems 

too great a prize^ too awfully grand a thing to enjoy life 

and health again, with this experience overcome, to have 

been ill, to have seen into the darkness, and return to the 

clearness of life. It takes a long time to know how to 

live and work." It was too late. Scott did not recover, 

but died at forty-three. Grilparzer, in his tragedy of *Sappho^ 

savs : — 

'' To live is still the loftiest aim of life, 
And art, poor art, must be constrained for ever 
To be a beggar for lifes overthrow. 

It is different with the old. Their work is done, their 
race is run, and life is no more a joy, but a burden. The 
Abb^ St. Pierre, when he s})oke of dying, said he felt as 
if he were about to take a walk in the countrv. Baxter 
said of dying, that it was like taking leave of a ti'oublesome 
companion — like parting with a shoe that ])inchel. Dr. 
Gartshom took a practical view. When he retired 
from business and had nothing to do, he became hip- 
ped, then ill, and then was told that lie was dying. " I'm 
glad of it," he said ; '*V\\\ tired of having my shoes pulled 
on and off." Nicholas Sogol, one of the most distinguish- 
ed of Kussian authors, said just before breathing his last, 
" Ah I if people knew how pleasant it is to die. they would 
not fear death ! " 

Poor Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood must have often 
longed to get rid of life. And yet Iwth were full of wit 
and humor. Lamb*s humor seems to have proceeded from a 
keen — ^an almost torturing yet loving — perception of the con- 
trast between the petty issues of life and the dread marvel of 
its mystery. His jesting was often like that of Hamlet with 
the skull of Yorick. He was the subject of much personal 
suffering. In 1833 he wrote, " Cough and cramp have be- 
come my bedfellows ; v.e sleep three in a bed." " Some 
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jKTsons," he said, " do not object to sick people ; I candid- 
ly confers that I hate them." Tie ofiosa eUrnitas of his 
later life, as his friend l*n»ctor expresses it, lapsed into the 
great deep beyond, on the 27th of December 1839, when 
he was in liis fifty-ninth year. 

The same may be said of Thomas Hood. His laughter 
came from a suffering soul. His genial lal>ors were the 
escajie of his mind from ill-health and juiinful ex]H>rlence 
into a happier world, to redress the balance of this. Nearly 
all his short life was spent in attempting to esca[>e from 
death ; because he had others to provide for besides him- 
self. As he himself described his case : 

*' Fm sick of gruel, and the dietetics; 
I'm sick of pills, and sicker of emetics; 
I'm sick of pulses' tardiness or quickness; 
I'm sick of blood, its thinness or its thickness ; 
In short, within a word, I'm sick of sickness.*' 

At last his life-long disease came to an end when he had 
comi)leted his forty-sixth year. He could not have lamented 
the end of so suffering an existence. It might be said of 
him what Sir 'William Temple said of the life of man : 
^' When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played with 
and humored a little until it falls asleep ; and then the care 
is over." 

After all, death is not very much feared. Men offer 
their lives on the battlefield, as the old gladiators did to 
give the Romans pleasure. Men risk their lives on the 
hunting-field, or at sea with only a plank between them and 
death. ''There is no passion in the mind of man so weak," 
said Lord Bacon, *'but it mates and masters the fear of 
death. ... It is as natural to die as to be born. He that 
dies in an earnest pursuit is like one that is wounded in 
hot blood, who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; and 
therefore a mind fixt and bent upon somewh.at that is good, 
doth avert the dolors of death ; but alKne.ill, Wlieveit, the 
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sweetest caDticle la Nunc DUnitti*. wUen a man has ol^- 
tnined worthy ends nml expertatiims. Dcadi linth this 
nlso : that it upeneth the Giite to good Faiiif, anil estiii- 
guiaheth Eiitv." 

The late Sir Benjamin Brodie, wlio liod much knowledge 
of life and denth, said thiit in the course of his vnst expi>- 
rience he hHd never obaen'ed indications of the fear of 
death, except twice. In botli tliese caned, the patient was 
Buffering from ha'morrhage, which it was impossible to 
suppress. The gr.idiia] loss of blood ]iroduced a depression 
wliich it was painful to witness, and led Sir Benjamin to 
the reflection that when tSenec-a hitnl himself to death ho 
made the most nuHerahle ending lie could ]H>tisil>ly have 
selected. 

N&tnre has only ordered one door into life, but a hundred 
ways out of it. She gives us our being, and gives us the 
custody of the keys of life. Accidents, however, interfere, 
and take tlieir custo<ly out of onr jiower. Tlius .^^schylns. 
the Greek poet, is said to have been killed by an eagle let- 
ting a tortoise fall upon his head to break it, mistaking his 
bald pate for a stone. The Lacedemonian youth, who re- 
sembled the great Hector, was crushed to death by the 
multitude who rushed to see him on heating of the resein- 

A grspe pip silence the songs of Anacieon. William 
(he Conqueror died of a hot tinder. William .the Third 
was sent from this life into the next by lii^horse stumbling 
over a mole-hill. Sir Robert I'eel was brought to hisdeath 
by an uneven paving-atone. Lavater was killed by a gun- 
shot wound at Zurich, while carrying relief to the wounded. 
Moli^re was carried off the stage, a dying man, after per- 
forming in his own Malade Imayinaire. Andrew Marvel 1 
died while attending a meeting of his constituents at Hull, 
llrnce, the Abyssinian traveller, after passing unscathed 
tliiMugh many perils, was kilted by falling downstairs iu his 
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house at Kinnaird. in »StirlingsInre, while coarteou»1y seeing 
a lady visitor to her carriage. Capt;iin Speke, the traveller, 
who discovered the sources of the Nile, aud braved a thou- 
Band perils, was accidentally shot by his own gun while 
passing over a stile in Devonshire, and bled to death under 
a stone wall. A valiant commander, who had been three 
times round the world, was drowned while crossing the ferry 
between the Isle of Dogs and Greenwich. Captain Harri- 
son, who first commanded the Great Eastern, and had 
braved tlie storms of the Atlantic for many years, was 
drowned wliile going from his ship to the shore in a little 
cock-boat in Southampton Water. Von £nse, the soldier 
and author, who won an ensigncy on the bloody field of 
Wagram, and fought under Najioleon during the Continen- 
tal wars, escaping many perils of life and limb, died while 
playing a game of chess with his little niece, falling back 
in his arm-chair, and exclaiming '^ J*ai perdu.*' 

Cremalius Cordius died of star^-ation. Otwavis said to 
have been choked by a j)iece of bread, which he devoured 
in the rage of hunger. Savage died in prison. The two 
illustrious De Witts were murdered by their political ene- 
mies. Kotzebue was assassinated. Condorcet, proscril>ed 
by the Girondins, pi)isoned himself to avoid being arrested. 
Lavoisier was condemned to die by the guillotine : his 
great ser^'ices to science could not save him ; " the republic," 
it was said, " has no need of philosophers." Petrarch was 
appropriately found dead in his library, with his head rest- 
ing on an open book. Tasso was carried off by fever on 
the day appointed for his coronation in the Capitol at 
Rome ; and he was buried the same evening in the Chur(*li 
of St. Onofrio. 

Some men, supposed to be dead, have been too early 
interred, in early and even in modern times. Winslow, 
the Danish physician, who lived to the age of ninety-one, 
was twice on the point of being buried alive, while in a 
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state of appnrent de^uli. The oJruu instance led him to write 
lii* well-known work. On the tH'jn^ «/ detain a>ul Vn- 
certain Ifeatlt, whicli was trnnalated into i'roncli. Some 
years ngo n petition wan preaented to the French Scnaie, 
(iraying for an altemtiun in the laws affecting the burial of 
the dead. Only twenty-four hours then iuterveneil Iwtween 

Bupporling the petition, mentioned the case of a young 
j)rie8t who had fainted while in the act of preocliing. la 
fact it was liimself, ami lie was about to bo huried when 
lie was rescued by the devotion of a friend.* This discus- 
sion influencfd the famous Meyerbeer, who na:! haunted 
by the dreail of being buried before life wtk* e:<tiiict ; and 
he left careful provisions in order to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. 

Edmund Smith, the poet, died f nun swallowing medicine 
of Jiis own prescription. Machiavelli also died from the 
effects of medieiiie, Voltaire died from taking too strong 
a dose of opium. Edgar Allan ?oe was picked up in thu 
street intoxicated, and (vas carried to an hospital where he 


• Tli6 debate in tlie Frencli Senate took place in February J80C 
Tlia experience of Cantin^l Dnnnet was mosL extraonllnary. anil 
ti maile a great Impression on the lioiiae, ax well as on llie public. 
Tbe following i* llie smuiUAry of his alnlemniit : " In Hie year 
18:M, at llie close of a sultry sminiicr nflenioon. a young priest 
falDied while Iri the act ot prcacliing. Hours elapsctl— he gave no 
sign of life- The villagi- doctor prononiiccLniimdearl. Inquired Ills 
age, place of binli, and signed ilie bnrlnl lieen-io. Tlie bisliop in 
whose cathedral tlie voimg cure hail been perfonning llie service, 
arrived and reeileil tlie De I'rofundM. The coftin-nmker incasui'ed 
theboLly. In the dead of nisiht avouiig (riend, hearing of the 
event, arrived to take a Inst farewell ; the sound of liia familiar 
voice acted as an electric shock on llie snppo-ed corpse, and a 
superhuman efforl of nature was ihe result. The following day, 
the young priest was acaln in his pulpit, and, gentlemen, heianoio ^m 
in the miiUt q/'r/oii— (sensation)— and forty years snbscnnent to ^1 
this eiperience he Implores of you not onlv to recommetid that In- ^H 
creased precanllons be taken to see that the law as it stands be ^1 
carried out. but llinl new preventive nicaiures be dccn-eLi lo pre- ^M 
H vent Irreparable misfortunes." The result of the extraordinary ^H 
^b ileb.ite wns that llie leiisili of time bawccu death and tmrlal wu ^H 
^H considerably incrcnsed. ^^1 
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died, at thirty-eight. The death of Stenie was equally 
inelaiiclif»]y. Though lie u^ed to lioast of truo]>s of f riendR, 
he eventually sunk into poverty, and died in a mean lodg- 
ing-house. He was followed to the parisli burying-groand 
at Tyburn by hired mourners ; the grave was marked by 
the resurrectionists ; the Ixxly was taken up and sold to 
Professor Collignon of Canihridgo. for dissection by his 
students. Alas ! iK)or Yorick. Vet Jeremy Bentham left 
his body for dissection for the l>onelit of science ; and it 
was ]>leasant to sec hi.s smiling face, in the dress in which 
he lived, at the house of his friend. Dr. Southwood iSmitlu 

Caravaggio and Titian were shamefully treated by as- 
sassins and robbers. Polidoro da Caravaggio had amassed 
a considerable sum of money at Messina, and prepared to 
return to Kome : but before he depart<.'d, some assassins, 
at the instigation of his servant, were admitted to the 
house, and stabbed him to death while he slept. Titian 
was struck by the plague at Venice at the age of ninety- 
nine ; as he could not defend himself, he was plundered 
by his attendants and left to die. It was not so with 
Leonardo da Vinci. He entered the service of Francis I. 
of France, and had chambers at his palace of Fontainebleau. 
One day, when Francis happened to visit Leonardo in his 
chamber, the latter was seized with a violent paroxysm of 
heart disease, and the painter died in the king*s arms. 

A strange funereal longing characterized nearly every 
member of the Austrian house of Spain. They anticipate*! 
the grave, and seemed to long for death. Charles V. was 
present, after his ab<lication. at the celebration of his own 
funend rites. His son, I'hilip IL, ]>laced his crown ui>on 
a slvull shortlv before he died. He was a most cruel 
and unhappy man — the persecutor of the Netherlanders, 
and the originator of the Sacred Armada. He was never 
known to laugh, except when he heanl of the mass,icre of 
St. Dartlmlomew, when mure than live thousand Parisians 
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of all ranks were murdered in tlie streets of Paris. It is 
said tliat he eventually died of morbtis pedictdosus. 

Philip IV. of Spain laid himself down in the niche 
destined for his own reception in the Pantheon. Charles 
IV. descended into the mausoleum in which the dead kings 
of Spain lay, opened their coffins, looked at their fleshless 
faces and ceremented corpses, which crumbled into dust as 
soon as touched. " Surely," says a writer in the Edindurgh 
Jievietc, ** this visit of tlio last descendant of the house 
of Austria to the Pantheon of the Escurial — the corpse-like 
king stealing among the collected corpses of his race — is 
one of the strangest things in history."* 

Some men have gloried in dying in the moment of 
victory. Muley Moluc rose fi'oni his death-bed to fight a 
battle, and when he had won it he suddenly died. Drake 
was committed to the deep in sight of Portobello, which he 
had stormed and taken. *^ The waves became his winding 
sheet, and the waters were his tomb.'' When the gallant 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert went down with his ship, he said, 
^' The road to heaven is as short by sea as by land." Ad- 
miral Blake died within sight of England, when returning 
from victory. Nelson died on the scene of his most famous 
sea-fight — the bay of Trafalgar. 

General Wolfe died on the heights of Quebec ; the scene 
of his one great battle. When dying an officer, looking 
towards the field, cried, " See I how they run I " *' Who 
run ? " asked Wolfe eagerly, raising himself on his elbow. 
** The enemy ! " was the answer, " Then God be praised ; 
I die happy." The hero fell back, and at once expirecL 
When Montc4ilm, the French general, was told that his 
wound was mortal, he replied : ** So much the better ! I 
shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec." Sir John 
Moore also died the death he alwavs wished for— on a won 
field of battle, with the flying enenn' before him. His ex- 
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piring words were : " I hope the people of England will be 
satisfied, and that my country will do ine justict'/' 

Speyky the Dutch commander, blew up his ship at Ant- 
werp, to prevent it falling into the hands of the l^lgians. 
The Dutch have commemorated hit) valor by pictures and 
statutes. Lieutenant Willoughhy, in the Indian Mutiny, 
blew up the great magazine at Delhi. He thus destroyed 
the ammunition that would have armed the rebellious 
Sepoys, and enabled them to hold the field against the 
British soldiers. In blowing up the magazine. Lieutenant 
Willoughby destroyed himself. 

There are also the deaths following victories of another 
sort. Amongst these are the death of Howard, the phil- 
anthropist, at Cherson, after his war against vice, im- 
morality, and the cruelties of prison life. When Hugh 
Latimer was about to be burnt at the stake, and was asked 
whether he should abjure his principles, his reply was : *• I 
thank Grod most heartily that he hath prolonged my life 
to this end, that I may glorify God with this kind of death.'' 
William Wilberforce was on his deathbed when the news 
reached him of the bill abolishing slavery passing the 
House of Commons. " Tliank God," he exclaimed, " that 
I have lived to see the day when England is willing to 
give twenty millions for the abolition-of slavery.*' 

Some men have lived through many battles. Though 
the Dukeof Welling^n was only once wounded, the Marquis 
de Segur was often wounded, almost to death. At the 
battle of Rocoux a musket-ball pierced his chest and was 
extracted from near the spine. At Lanfield, his arm was 
shattered by a musket-ball and amputated. At Closteramp, 
he was pierced in the neck by a bayonet, and received three 
sabre wounds in the head. While laboring under the gout, 
in 1790, he was arrested by the Convention, and imprisoned 
in La Force. Yet he lived till 1801, and died at seventy- 
eight. 
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ISoinu huve carried their Iitve gf scieuve to the hut ex- 
tremity. Archimedes ivas killed hv a soldier at the taking 
of Sjnicunc. Ht; was tniciiig ^onictrical figures upon the 
Haii(l,nnd the interest of the jirohlem enabled him tofurget 
tlm feiir of death. Haller, when on hia duath-hed, fullowed 
tlie variations of his pulse. He said to his friend Dr. 
Russelet : " Xow the artery ceases to beat.'' and imnie- 
ately expired- It was the same with Mr. (jreen, author of 
Tlie Spiritual Philo§opli>/ of Hamucl T<ii/lor Coleridge. 
When the surgeon entt^red his room, Mr. Green pointed to 
the region of his heart, and said significantly, "Conges- 
tion.'' With his fluger on his ^vrist, he noted the feeble 
puUes which were between him and death. Presently he 
said, " Stopped." and died witli the word on his h'ps. 

Cuvier, when struck l\v jinralysis, called the attention of 
the bystanders to his mouth twitched on one side, as a 
proof of Sir Charles Bell's theory of the nervous system : 
"Cesontles nerfs de la volunte ijiii soiit malades." M. 
Ketzius died in the full pursuit of science. He made ob- 
servations on the progressing dissolution of his own body : 
" Now the legs are dead ; now the muscles of the bowels 
I'ease their functions ; the la.st struggle must lie heavy, hut 
for all that, it is highly interesting.'' These were his last 
words. 

Geology also, has had its martyrs. Pliny the elder fell 
a victim to the eagerness with which he examined the 
eruptions of Mount Vesurins. In modem times. Professor 
Strickland of Oxford was killed while examining the 
geological structure of a railway cutting ; and Dr. JameB 
Bryce, in his eager scientific ardor, was killed while exam- 
ining the geological formation of iho rocks near the Fall 
of Foyers in Scotland. Others have hist their lives in 
geographical explorations — Captain Cuuk in the Sandwich 
Islands ; Alungo Park in Central Africa ; Burke in Aus- 
tralia ; Gardener in Columbia; and Sir John Franklin in 
the Arctic Begions. 
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Bacon fell a martyr to his love of experimental philos- 
ophy. He was desirous of ascertaining whether animal 
substances might not be prevented from putrefying by the 
application of snow or ico. One cold day, in the early 
spring of 1626, he alighted from his coach near Highgate 
to try the expreiment. IIc» bought a dead fowl and stuffed 
it with snow. While thus engaged he felt a sudden chill. 
It was the premonitor of his death. He was carried to 
the Earl of Arundel's house at Highgate, and died within 
a week. To the last he did not forget the fowl staffed 
with snow. In the last letter which he wrote, he men- 
tioned that the experiment of the snow had answered " ex- 
cellently well." 

The daughter of Diderot published a memoir of her 
father, in which she says that the evening before his death 
he conversed with his friends upon philosophy, and the 
various means of pursuing it. ^' The first step towards 
philosophy," he said, " is inrrodulity." This characteris- 
tic remark was the last which he made. Diderot had be- 
fore approved of the last words of Sanderson, the mathe- 
matician : " Timo, matter, and space, are perhaps but a 
IH)int." Laplace's last words were : *• Ce que nous conais- 
sons est peu de chose ; ce que nous ignorons est immense " ; 
reminding one of Newton's words, that throughout his 
life he had been merely picking up shells along the great 
ocean of truth. 

Mozart died with the score of the liequiem before him. 
As the last film gathered over his eyes, his trembling fin- 
gers pointed to one bar of music, and with his lips he 
seemed trying to express a peculiar effect of kettle-drums, 
when he finally sank into his death-swoon. Rossini's last 
productive hours were occupied by the composition of the 
Messe Solendley which was played at his funeral ; and 
Chopin died while Marcella's famous ITijmn to tJie Mrt^n 
— ^which had before saved for a time the life of Stradella 
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rorld." Montnigne die<l 
« bedaidp. Siairron, after 
1 — lUougli ail eccleaiaatii' 
" 1 pould not have siiii- 



— wus being pertuTued in i\n udjuiniug room. It was ]iis 
)a<(i request, and before it ivaa tinislied llie letliargy of 
death liad stolen over him. Chopin's Marche /•"uuebrevrni 
]>layed at his onn funeml. 

AVheii LaCL-p^e, the naturalist. Wiis seiEed by vinileiit 
smulliKii;. and felt himsulf dying, lie said to his physician: 
" I go to rejoin Buffon." Hooker, on his deathbed, ex- 
pressed his joy jit tlie prospect of entering a AVorld of Or- 
der. Dnpuytren desired that n surgical paper wln'ch he 
had l>een prejiaring slionld be read to him the evening lie- 
fore lie died, ■■ in order." he said, ■' that he iniglit carry the 
latest news of disease out of the 
whilst mass was being said 
,t life of debauchen,' and dissipatiui 
and a canon — said, when dying : 
posed it HO easy to make a joke of death." Like Scarron, 
Kubelais, though a priest, conld not retrain from jesting 
when dying. After receiving extrenie unction, a friend 
asked him how lie felt, he rejilied : '■ Je snis prct an grand 
voyage; on vient de ine graisaer k'S bottes.'' The dis- 
sipated Marshal Base's hist word* were; '- Le reve a ete 
court, mais 11 a etc beau." He dicit at fifty-four. Edward 
Coke died at eighty-two ; liis last words were : " Tliy king- 
dom come. Thy will bo done.'' 

When Herder hiy dying, he nuked liis sou for .i great 
thought that, when the darkness uf death liud gathered 
round him, he might feel that a greaterlife and light wero 
there. But, for the most part, men are past thinking when 
they are passing over the verge of life. Death resembles 
sleep. Tlio interruption of the functions of inspiration is 
the only apparent source of uneasiness to the dying, and 
oven that is little felt. Tlio breathing becomes slower 
and slower, and then it cp.tsps altogether without pain. 
Sir Henry Halford said, iliiit ■■ of the great number to 
whom it had been hia profesaioual duty to have admini?- 
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tercd ill the lost lioun of their lives, he had sometimes 
felt surprised that so few appeared reluctant to go to ' the 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns.' " " I must sleep now/' said Byron ; and " Sleepy *' 
was the last half-hushed ejaculation of Lyndhurst, who 
slumbered out of life. 

In fact dying, when disease has done its work, is no 
more painful than falling asleep. 

" Like a clock worn out with eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stand still" 

Although the appearances upon the features of the depart- 
ing sufferer may indicate anguish, relatives may be com- 
forted with the assurance that when the changes begin 
which end in death, all pain is really at an end. Muscular 
spasms and convulsions are at that stage quite independent 
of feeling, and are mere unconscious acts. Death is the 
gentlest possible separation of life from matter ; in many, 
if not in all cases, it is accompanied by the sensation de- 
scribed in the beautiful lines of Spenser — 

** Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas. 
Ease after war, death after life, tlotli greatly please." 

At the moment of death, however, there is sometimes a 
momentary exaltation of the mind, in which it sur^^evs the 
past with lightning glance, and exhibits the triumph of 
spirit over matter at the moment of their final separation. 
The mind flickers up like the last glimmer of a taper in 
its socket, and the parting breath of the dying is often a 
striking commentary on the past life. Physiologists in- 
form us that this preternatural exaltation of the mind at 
such a moment resembles dreaming more than any other 
known mental condition ; yet the ideas passing in the mind 
seem to be suggested to some extent by external circum- 
stances. As in the case of the death of a distinguished 
judge, who, seeing the mourning relatives standing round 
his bed, raised himself for a moment from his couch, and 
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Among tht^nieiuuriLblv lust tliunglita of great wen U tliut 
of Uoetlie. He rises to go out luid luxuriute iu the young 
sun ; the hitnil of .leuth fulU on hiin ; he MiiikK hack on the 
Bofo, luuriuuring, " Duss niirhr Lii'lit heieiiikonime,'' and 
passes away into luiother life. More light I The prayer 
of expiring genin« resonii(I>> fr»ni ivorlil tu worlii. At the 
close of Schiller's long illiiexs, n friend inquired how he 
felt: "Calmer and iiaiuier," was his" reply. A little later 
he louked up niid said, " Unny things are growing clearer 
and dearer tu uie," imd then the piii'c and nohle spirit 
passed away. Keats, hefore he died, was asked how he 
felt: "Better, tuy friend; I feel the daisies growing over 
oie ! " The sun shone brilliantly into the rnoui where 
Humboldt died, iind it is said that the last words addressed 
to his uiece were, " How grand these rays I they seem to 
beckon Earth to Heaven ! " When Fichte's son approached 
hiui with medicine in his last uiomeuts, he said, "Leave 
it alone; I need no more medicine; I feel that 1 am 
well." ■' It is time to go to rest." said Kichter. 

Among the ever-meuiorable wonls of great men spoken 
on their deathbetls, are those of Johnson, " Live well ! " 
Sir Walter Scott said to his son-in-law, " Be virtnuus, be 
religious, be a good man ; nothing else cau give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here." When Sir Waller 
Kaleigli's executioner tuld him to lie down at the block 
with his head to the eoxt, he said, " Nu matter how the 
head lie, so that the heart be right." 

Cicero says that i'lato was ui-tually engaged in writing at 
the moment of his death, ut the age of eighty-tno. Lucan 
died reciting verses from his PharatUia. Roscommon 
Ottered, at the moment hn expired, two lines of his own ver. 
-ion of J)it» tfff. Herde)' Hn»pd h\n rnrcpr writing nivotli' 
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to the Deity, his pen on the last line. When Tycho Bracbe 
lay dying, he several times, during his deliriums, repeated 
<* Ne f rustar vixisse ridear/' thus expressing the hope that 
he had not lived in vain. AUdard's last wonU, scarce 
heard, were, '^ Je ne sais," as if in answer to the question 
propounded long before his time, " Que sais-je ? " When 
Frederick II. of Denmark was approaching the moment of 
death, the doctor felt his pulse : <^ Let the pulse beat as it 
may," the king said, *' we know the mercy of GnA will never 
fail." Isaac Watts, wlien asked how he felt, answered, 
** Waiting God's leave to die " ; and in this peaceful state 
he expired at the age of seventy-four. The hist words of Dr. 
Andrew Combe were, ** Happy, happy ! " Oehlenschlager, 
the Danish poet, when he felt himself dying, called upon 
his son to read a passage from his own tragedy of SocraUs, 
in which the Greek sage speaks of the Immortality of the 
Soul. He expressed himself more than ever convinced on 
that subject, and, while so spe A ing, expired. 

Among warriors and statesmen, many last thoughts have 
been remembered. The eloquem-e of Pericles was a grand 
characteristic of the man, biit not tlie grandest : when dying 
he affirmed that his greatest Iiunor hud been ^* that no 
Athenian, through his means, hud ever pnt on mourning." 
So, the last words of Frederick V. of Denmark were, " There 
is not a drop of blood on my hands.'' Napoleon, through 
whom hecatombs of men died in battle, had war in his 
mind to the end of his life : *^ Tete d'arm^e were his last 
words. Nelson's on the contrary, were, ** 1 tliank God 
I have done my duty.'* Wlien Kosciusko fell, pierced by 
Russian lances, he exclaimed, *' An end of Poland ! " One 
of the grandest last thoughts was that of Gustavus Adol. 
phus : '^ I am the king of Sweden, and I seal with my 
blood the liberty and religion of the whole German nation.'' 
The Fmperor Rudolph said, when dying, '^ I am on my 
way to Spires to risit the kings, my predef^ssors." 
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Sir Philip Sidney's last act v^as as noble as his whole life. 
When lying wounded on the fatal field of Zutphen, he 
caught the eye of a dying soldier fixed on the water at which 
his own parched lips were placed, "Take it," said he, "thy 
need is greater than mine." There spoke the hero as well 
as the gentleman. Somewhat similar in character were the 
dying words of the hero of Comnna. When the surgeons 
hurried to his aid, Sir John Moore said, " You can bo of no 
service to me ; go to the soldiers to whom you can be useful : 
I am beyond your skill." 

Mutual esteem and imbrokcn friendship existed between 
Outram and Havelock, the Indian heroes. When Sir 
James came to visit his dying comrade, Havelock with his 
last words exclaimed, " Outram, for more than forty years 
I have 80 ruled my life that when death should come I 
might meet it face to face without fear." Then turning 
to his son, he said, " See, my son* how a Christian can 
die." A staff officer said to Lord Hardinge, after a victory 
achieved, " Havelock, my lord, is every inch a soldier." 
" Every inch a soldier ! " said the veteran general. " Yes, 
Havelock is every inch a soldier ; but he is more, and he is 
better ; he is every inch a Christian." The dying words of 
Sir Henry Lawrence will long be remembered, " Let there 
be no fuss about me ; let me be buried with the men." 

Among statesmen, a few last thoughts are memorable. 
Cardinal Wolsey was seized with sudden illness while pro- 
ceeding on his last visit to London, and took refuge in the 
monastery at Leicester. Kyngnton, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, went to visit him, perhaps to apprehend him. 
Wolsey said to him, when he felt himself dying, " If I had 
served Grod as diligently as I have served the king, he would 
not have given me over in my gray hairs." When Robert 
Cecil, the great statesman, worn out with the cares of 
office, lay at the point of death, he said to Sir William 
Cope, " Ease and pleasure quake to hear of death \ but my 
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life, full of can»8 and miseries, desi ruth to be resolviHl." 
" Will not all mv riches save me? " exclaimed Cardinal 
lieaufort : " what ! Is there no bribing death ? ' ' Queen 
£lizal>eth's last wonls were, '* All my |K)SHession8 for a mo- 
ment of time ! " How different from the parting words of 
Washington : *' It is well I '' Titt's la.st wonU, utteretl about 
half an hour before his death, wore, *'Oh, mv country: how 
I love my country I'' 

Turner, the artist, was so mu<'h grieviMl at the want of 
public encouragement, that ho ordered one of his greatest 
pictures to be used as his wintling sheet. Sir Francis 
Chantrey rallied him out of his intention : " Well, my boy, 
if you fcill be buried in that picture, depend upon it we 
will most certainly have you up again next morning." 
The picture was the famous one of Carthage, now hung in 
the National Gallery. Bacon, the sculptor, was buried in 
Whit fields Chapel, Tottenham Court Koad, and the follow- 
ing inscription was placed, by his own direction, on the 
tablet over his grave : " What I was as an artist, seemed 
to me of some importance while I lived ; but what I really 
was as a l^eliever in Jesus Christ is the only thing of im- 
portance to me now.*' 

If it be true, as Dr. Fletcher l»elieved. that at the ni'*- 
ment of dying, the mind is occasionally in so exalted a 
state that an almost instantaneous survey is taken of the 
whole of the past life, we can nn<lerstan<l the horrors that 
haunted the mind of Charles XIV. of France on his death- 
bed, who fancied that he still heanl the groans of his sul>- 
jeets, who were massacn*d by his orders on the day of St. 
Bartholomew. But IjouIs XIV. was more to blame, so far 
as the prosperity of France was concerned, for his persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots in the following century. They 
were persecuted, hanged, sent to. the gallows, or banished. 
They were driven forth into all lands — into Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, England, Florida, New England, 
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the Cape of Crood IIo|«*. Tlioy dio<l fsir sipart — lirotliers 
and sisters with half the worhl between them ; but all to 
be re-united at the last day. Louisa XIV., though fraudu- 
lently termed " the Great," was tormented in liis last mo- 
ments by the recollection of his fearful deeds. 

The end of the Amerioin Pre«ident was more peaceful. 
Adams an<l Jefferson both died on the 4th of July 182G, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independent'e. 
The day broke with the ringing of hells and the firing of 
guns, and the din woke up the dyin<; John Adams. He 
was asked if he knew what it meant. After a moment, he 
said, " Oh yes ! It is the glorious 4th of July. God bless 
it ! God bless you all I Then after a while, " It is a 
great and glorious day.'' After a pause — ^^ Jefferson still 
survives ? " At noon, his last illness came, and he fell 
asleep at six p. M. Jefferson died at one o'clock on the 
same day, his last words l>eing, *^ I resign my soul to God, 
and my daughter to my country." The two old rivals and 
friends went forth to meet their Maker together. James 
Monroe, like Adams and Jefferson, died on the 4th of 
July. It is said that Webster, before dying, was lying in 
a half dreamy state, when he suddenly broke forth in a 
voice loud, clear, and thrilling, like a trumpet blast, ^^Life^ 
life ! Death, death ! how curious it is ! " He shortly 
after expired. 

We conclude with the words of Charles Fitz-Geoffry, the 
]K)et and preacher, who when speaking on the death of 
Mrs. Pym, the statesman's mother, in 1620, used these 
quaint but memorable words : — 

^'Man is, as it were, a book ; his birth is the title-page; 
his baptism, the epistle dedicatory ; his groans and crying, 
the epistle to the reader; his infancy and childhood, the 
argument and contents of the whole ensuing treatise ; his 
life and actions, the subject; his crimes and errors, the 
faults escaped ; his repentance, the correction. Now there 
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are some large voluiuetf in folio; soiue little ones in 
sixteenmo ; some are fayrer bound, some plajmer ; some in 
strong vellam, some in thin |»aper ; some whose subject is 
piety and godliness, some (and too many such) pamphlets 
of wantonness and folly ; but in the last page of every one, 
there stands a word which \%JUiU^ and this is the last 
word in every book. Sxich is the life of man : some longer, 
some shorter, some stronger, some weaker, some fairer, 
some coarser, some holy, some profane ; but death comes 
xnfinU at the last, to close up the whole ; for that is the 
end of all men." 
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